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FLORENCE was full of rejoicings for the arrival of its sovereign, 
Ferdinand If. The Florentines were the only people in Italy who had 
reason to be joyful at an event of this nature. The Tuscans are well 
governed, and not tormented like the people of other states; for 
Ferdinand Tif. cultivates to a certain degree, if not wholly, the 
welfare of his people. The soldiery, however, constantly deplored 
the fall of the Napoleon government. 

I had become acquainted in Foligno with a Florentine architect, an 
agent of the French government, much advanced in years, and the 
husband of a young and beautiful wife. Having been almost two 
years at Foligno I had paid my court to her, and when she set out for 
Florence I parted from her with great regret. Being at Florence, I 
did not fail to pay her a visit; she was very glad to see me, yet while 
she testified her joy she began to weep. I asked her the reason; she 
replied, “ that her husband was at the point of death.” “ And why,” 
said I, “do you weep? You are young—you may take a younger 
husband.” She began to laugh again, and said, “I weep to be seen 
by people who come here, I know not what they think. But to tell 
the truth, I am weary of being coupled with an old man: he has 
bestowed all his property upon me, and now I care not when he dies.” 
She asked me what my intention was. I told her I had a friend with 
me, and we were going to London. She endeavoured to dissuade me 
from that plan, and offered me her hand and fortune, if I would remain 
in Tuscany. I had almost determined to accept this good offer, not 


* Some doubts having been hinted of the genuineness of this narrative in the 
newspapers, we again assufe our readers, that these papers contain the true story of 
the life of an Italian gentleman now in London.—Ep. 
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that interest impelled me, so much as the passion of love now rekindling 
in my bosom. My friend set about dissuading me: “ You are a pretty 
fellow,” said he ; “ yesterday you entered on your travels—to-day you 
fall in love, and are going to be married: you are as yet but young, 
and ought to travel; besides, what kind of friendship can you have 
for me? In three days you abandon your friend for the sake of a 
woman; you will meet with thousands of women on your travels ; and, 
look you, this fair lady of yours, though her husband be not yet dead, 
is looking out for another, and if you were to marry her, and die, she 
would immediately take a third: do as 1 advise you; relinquish this 
thought ; conquer your passion, and let us be going.” The idea of 
travelling subdued the sentiment of love, and I determined to set out. 
I went to the lady and informed her of my decision. She began to 
weep, and said I had never loved her; I then asked : “ But how can 
you dispose of your hand, since your husband is still alive?” “I am 
certain,” she replied, “ that he cannot live a month; the doctor has 
told me so: the asthma in his chest now attacks him almost daily to 
such a degree that for two or three hours he is unable to speak, and 
if he should not die, we will continue our friendship as before.” “ No, 
dearest,” said I, “ when I return to Florence, if I find you at liberty, 
and in the same mind, I will marry you,” and with much pain on 
either side, we parted. How often have I remembered my visit to 
Florence, and detested the life of a traveller ! 

I returned to my friend, and we determined on setting out for 
Leghorn. My friend hastened our departure, lest I should change 
my mind. After a very agreeable journey we arrived at Leghorn, and 
went to lodge at the Cross of Malta. We looked out for a ship bound 
for England, but to no purpose: and we were recommended to go to 
Genoa, that being a much likelier port in which to find vessels sailing 
for England. I disposed of my horse and cabriolet, and in two days 
afterwards we met with a small bark going to Genoa. We took our 
passage on board of her ; and certainly no trip could have been more 
tiresome than ours proved: we were frequently becalmed, and we had 
so Villanous a set of fellow-passengers that we narrowly escaped being 
massacred. They were six Genoese priests, on their return home, 
having been to kiss the foot of Pius VII. They despised every one 
that did not belong to their own set ; believing that they were a world 
within themselves, and that the honour of having been admitted to 
kiss the papal toe entitled them to be considered as very exalted 
personages, ‘These priests were extremely ignorant, and did nothing 
but talk of the wondrous things they had seen about the Pope, and 
brag as if they had explored the four quarters of the globe. Being 
acquainted with their real origin, we took no notice of them; but they 
themselves began a conversation with us by asking certain questions 
concerning governments :—what did we think of the present govern- 
ments? We answered them dryly, not choosing to prolong the 
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conversation. Then they said, “ have the goodness, to tell us what 
you think of that ruffian Buonaparte? he who has plundered Italy to 
enrich France, who has overthrown religion, who has occasioned so 
many years of suffering to that holy man, Pius VII.?” On hearing 
fhem revile Napoleon and the French government, whose bread we 
had eaten for six years, we began to answer them in a somewhat 
different tone, giving them to understand that the government of the 
priests had always been a despotic, tyrannical government; that priests 
thought of nothing but their own private interests, and cared not if 
the people were groaning in wretchedness; that they are all of them 
selfish: “ how then,” said we, “ can a priest be a good sovereign? I f 
he be a stranger to family affection, if he knows not what filial 
attachment means, how can he have any paternal care for his people 4 ¢ 
All sorts of crimes are hidden under the cloak of priestly hypocrisy, 
and however bad a secular government may be, it is better than an 
ecclesiastical government: if you will name to me your whole sacred 
college, I will prove by evidence, that from the highest to the lowest mem- 
ber of it there prevails nothing but hypocrisy, selfishness, and tyranny, 
always under the cloak of religion.” The priests feeling themselves 
probed to the quick, got into a passion, and were ready to come to 
blows. The ship’s crew, without knowing what the quarrel was about, 
took side with the priests against us. Seeing ourselves in danger of 
being massacred, we seized some handspikes, and said, whoever should 
first come near us, we would cleave his skull. The captain, who was 
asleep, being awakened by this hubbub, immediately arose, and inter- 
posed to appease the dispute. Having ordered all the hands about 
their business, he enquired what was the matter, and as he had some sense 
in his head, he declared us to be in the right, and scolded the crew 
for meddling in a dispute where they had no business to interfere. 
The captain, by my desire, asked the crew if they were acquainted 
with the merits of the question ; they said they were not, but they took 
part against us with the priests because they considered them the 
ministers of God. ‘Then I said to the priests, “you see it is your 
interest to keep the people in ignorance, by giving them to understand 
just whatever you like, and causing them blindly to believe whatever 
you preach; they would even have killed us, to defend you, x- 
lieving you to be ministers of God, and not knowing you to be wolves 
tn sheeps’ clothing.” The priests were disposed to renew the wrangle, 
but the captain took us with him to his own cabin, and prepared some’ 
grog to appease our anger. “ Our time,” said he, “is past; their 
time is come again; we must have patience. We shall always be in the 
wrong while they have the ignorant populace on their side; 1 advise 
you to have no more talk with the priests.” # 
After a calm of four days a little wind sprung up, and we arrived 
at Genoa, We lost no time in getting ashore, that we might be rid of 
our troubleséme and pestilent companions. On landing, we repaired 
X 2 
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to the Arms of France; and in an hour afterwards we were summoned 
to dine at the round table. It was a table of forty covers; and we 
looked about us to see if we could recognise any of our acquaintance 
among so many strangers—but to our great surprise they were all 
Englishmen. During dinner, we found that most of them spoke French 
and Italian. We began to converse on different topics, and at length 
touched upon politics, Their way of thinking on this subject pleased 
us highly, as being favourable to the object we had in view. We 
mentioned to them our intention of going to London, which they all 
approved, adding, “ though we are Englishmen, we may say, without 
partiality, that England is at this moment the freest country in the 
world. ‘They offered us letters for England; and we in return gave 
them letters for Florence and for Rome; then, after some mutual 
compliments and good wishes, we separated. My friend having some 
letters to write, I left him and went to take a short walk. In the 
Strada Novissima, I found a friend of mine named Giacometti, who 
had been an agent at Foligno, in the customs. After an interchange 
of compliments I asked him why he had left his employment two 
months before the others? He began to laugh heartily, and enquired 
what had been said in Foligno of the flight of the Countess Elisei, an 
ex-religiosa. 1 told him that her father was inconsolable, not so 
much for the loss of his daughter, as because it was out of his power 
to shut her up again in a monastery ; for he hoped that if she were in 
a monastery he might have always had a soul to pray to God for him, 
it being the belief of these silly people that the prayers of nuns are 
most acceptable with God. He took me by the arm and conducted 
me to his house, saying: “ between friends there should be no secrets ; 
I will not conceal from you the reason of my departure from Foligno, 
if you promise to keep it in strict confidence.” On entering the house, 
what was my surprise to be presented to the Countess Elisei, with 
whom I was well acquainted! She expressed much pleasure on seeing 
me, shook hands with me, and invited me to stay supper with them; 
I said I had a friend waiting for me at the inn, and begged to be 
excused; but as I could not imagine how she had found means to 
elude her father, I begged she would do me the favour to tell me in 
few words how she had contrived to escape. The countess replied, 
“ if you wish to appease your curiosity you must stay and sup with 
us; in which case I promise to tell you all about it.” The pleasure 
of hearing the recital, caused me to forget my friend for that evening. 
While orders were given for supper to be prepared, she entered upon 
her story. 

“You are already well aware that my father placed me in a 
monastery at the age of fifteen, against my will, that he might give a 
large dowry with my sister, who had been asked in marriage by the 
Marquis Vittelleschi, a rich and most avaricious man, of a noble 
family, on condition that he should receive a large sum of money 
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with her. My ambitious father, in order to form a family connexion 
with the noble house of Vittelleschi, made a sacrifice of me by im- 
muring me and adding my fortune to that of my sister, which, with 
some additions, made up the portion demanded by the Marquis. 
Thus was my sister married ; while I had a small provision assigned 
to me, and was compelled to embrace a religious life ; I was told that 
all the daughters of a family ought not to marry, but that each of 
them was in duty bound to pray to God for the whole family, and 
especially for the father. Though I wept and entreated, and sent 
persons to intercede with my father, all was in vain; he told me that 
these wishes of mine were temptations of the devil, and I must 
abandon them; ‘ When thou art old,’ he added, ‘ thou wilt be well 
pleased to have led a good life in the service of God.’ Against my 
will they made me assume the religious habit, and after three years 
I was compelled to take the vows (namely, of voluntary poverty, per- 
petual chastity, and blind obedience.) After taking these vows, no 
one can maintain correspondence with any person living in the world, 
nor can she ever obtain release from them; it is even said that the 
Pope himself cannot grant such release. After having pronounced 
them, I set my mind at rest, thinking no longer of the world, as I 
now concluded that I had done with it. Thank heaven, before a 
year had elapsed, we received the consoling news that the French had 
taken possession of the Papal States; and that all the convents were 
suppressed. I cannot describe to you the satisfaction we felt. We 
thought no longer of our vows; all our thoughts were again directed 
to the world, and to the liberty of amusing ourselves among friends: 
all of us formed plans of some kind or other. The old nuns ex- 
claimed, ‘ Poor children! hastening to your ruin! who knows how 
many sins will be committed—how much offence will be offered to 
God!’ These aged ladies made such reflections, because their season 
was past, and they were content to have remained in the monastery ; 
but we laughed at them, and would no longer obey them. When 
you, agents of government, came to take possession of the convent, 
we were in ecstasies of joy. ‘The wished for day at length came, and 
we went out. It seemed a new thing to be once more in the world, 
among my parents and relatives; though they had tyrannized over 
me, I forgot the past, and was far from feeling as if F had suffered 
four years of imprisonment. Six months after my release, your friend 
came with letters of recommendation to my father. He visited us 
daily, and found favour in the eyes of my father, who esteemed 
him to be well behaved, well educated, and, in short, endowed with 
every good quality that could be wished for in society. He was 
always glad to see him at our house; and when the business of his 
office, or any other engagement detained him, my father was always 
unéasy at not seeing him. I began to scrutinize him, that I might 
ascertain if he was worthy of my entire confidence; after many 
successive interviews, in which he gained more and more upon my 
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affections, | became desperately enamoured of him; he now perceived 
that his passion was requited, and we vowed to each other an eternal 
constancy—au attachment which death only should dissolve. While 
the French government continued, no one knew of our love, so well 
did we dissemble ; and I played the devotee so successfully when in 
the presence of my father, that I was papa’s spiritual comfort. Every 
morning it was his will that I should pass three or four hours in 
church, and that in my devotions I should never forget to pray to 
God for him; for he deemed me a faithful handmaiden of the Lord, 
and thought that my prayers were sure of acceptance. He would 
never allow me to lay aside my religious habit; and often, when his 
friends spoke to him of giving me away in marriage, he exclaimed : 
‘Would you have me go to hell on account of my daughter! Sie, 
who has taken a solemn vow of chastity !—she to be married !—what 
a scandal! I hope, through the favour of heaven, one day to see 
her again in a monastery.’ As a great many ladies came to the 
conversazioni at our house, in most splendid attire, while I wore my 
accustomed garb, I became very discontented; my only consolation 
was, that my lover was devotedly enamoured of me; and fre- 
quently, when I imparted to him my distresses, he would. reply, 
‘ Don't be ambitious of pleasing others; think only of pleasing me, 
and let us act according to circumstances.’ His manners were so 
amiable, that I became reconciled, and endured all with the most 
exemplary patience. I cannot describe my consternation on learning 
that the pontifical government was to be restored. One day my 
father sent for me to his apartment, and taking me by the hand, 
said; ‘ My dear daughter, God has been gracious to me; before | 
die, I shall have the satisfaction of seeing thee once more in a 
monastery; I think that thou also will be glad of it! At least, 
when secluded, thou wilt be in closer communion with heaven; and 
wilt be less exposed to temptation. I have, received letters. this 
morning, which assure me that one of the first acts of Pius VIL our 
sovereign, will be to re-establish all the convents; I therefore tell 
thee this consoling news, because I think it will give thee pleasure.’ 
i assumed an appearance of satisfaction, to delude my father ; and 
on quitting his apartment, went to my. own, shut, myself up, and 
began to, meditate on my distressing situation, and on the course | 
must pursue to extricate myself from my father’s hands. Next day 
when my friend came, my father happened to be from home; and 
we had an unusually good opportunity for conversing. I represented 
to him that there was no safety for me; I must either fly, or be 
immured in a convent, and lost to him for ever... My friend, who 
loved me tenderly, said, ‘ My dearest, I will expose my life, and_ all 
that I have, to possess thee ; therefore, I am ready to do whatever thou 
wishest: 1 will face any danger to make thee mine.’ .‘'Then,’ said I, 
‘ relinquish your office a month before you are to be deprived of it; and 
without loss of time endeavour to procure a passport for us_ both ; 
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then do you set out for Perugia, and there wait for me. I wish to 
act alone in this affair ; I will manage it in my own way, and I think 
my plan will succeed.’ My friend made a thousand observations ; 
placed before my eyes a multitude of obstacles, all to no purpose ; I 
was firmly determined to undertake my own deliverance from the 
hands of a tyrant; for him do I call a tyrant who compels us to act 
eontrary to our will. My lover returned next day, and told me that 
the secretary, being his friend, had made out a passport for him and 
for his wife. ‘ Then,’ said I, ‘ Do you set out to-morrow, and wait 
for me at the appointed place; procure for me a change of dress, 
and have a carriage ready for our departure.’ He promised to execute 
all this, and we parted. 

“ At this time an aunt of mine lay ill at Cannara, nine miles 
distant from Foligno; and having heard that I was again to go into 
a convent, she had written several letters to my father requesting to 
see me once more ere I went. I entreated my father to let me pay 
her a visit, expressing a great desire to see my aunt. I was well 
aware that my father would not propose going with me, for he was a 
gouty man, and so indolent, that when he went out of doors now and 
then, it seemed a sort of journey to him. At length, after many 
entreaties, he gave his permission, and engaged a stage-coach entirely 
for me, not wishing that I should have any company; and the vettu- 
rino was ordered to have it ready next morning at day-break. Seeing 
that I had a whole day before me to make my arrangements, I began 
to ponder on what I should do. Ever since I left the monastery, my 
father had entrusted to me all his money and jewels, thinking that 
he could not have a more trustworthy treasurer than myself. ‘ My 
dear daughter,’ said he, * here are the keys of all my riches; I make 
thee the depositary of them, being convinced of thy fidelity.’ I took 
charge of them at the moment, without the slightest intention of 
abusing my father’s confidence; but as the time was now come when 
I must fly, and as I knew that a part of what I had in trust belonged 
to me, for I was a daughter of his as well as my sister, I dismissed 
my seruples, and took all that I could. I attached the jewels and 
money to my corset, for better security and concealment. I then 
wrote a letter to my father, in which I reproached him for his tyranny, 
and imputed my flight wholly to him. This letter I placed in the 
chest, in which had been deposited the jewels and money that J 
carried away; for I thought, that when my father should be informed 
of my flight, the’ first thing he would do would be to go and look 
after his treasure, and not finding any, he would meet with my letter, 
which, if he were a man, would tranquillize him a little, for he 
would have to blame himself for what had happened. I then rested 
quietly during the remainder of the day. My sole fear was, that my 
father might ask for the key of the chest ; but he knew that I was to 
be only a day absent, and fortunately he asked me for nothing. 
During the night I had not a moment’s rest: my heart was agitated 
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with the thought of being able to accomplish my wishes: at day- 
break my waiting-maid called me and said the coach was come. I was 
ready in a moment: [ went to my father’s room to kiss his hand: he 
charged me to present his love to his sister, bade me return the next 
day, and be sure to close the coach windows. All this I promised, 
and immediately proceeded on my journey. 

« When I was about a mile from Foligno, I considered that after 
going four miles further on the high road, we must turn off to the 
left to go to Cannara: I called the vetturino, and told him that before 
I went to Cannara I wished to go to Perugia to purchase several 
things for my convent. ‘ My father,’ said I, ‘ did not get up this 
morning to make this agreement with you because he knows you are 
an honest man, and will not impose upon me ;—how much will you 
charge?’ The vetturino hesitated, for my father had strongly re- 
commended me to his care. ‘It seems impossible,’ said he, ‘ that 
your father can wish to send you alone so far as Perugia.’ ‘ And do 
you think,’ I asked, ‘ that I should take such a step without my 
father’s permission *—He is so indolent that he did not choose to 
come: he knows that I am with you, that you are an old man and 
an honest man, therefore, he has consented that I should go to 
Perugia. He has given me a letter to take to the house of an aunt 
of mine, who is to return to the monastery along with me.’ The 
vetturino was satisfied; he made his own charge, and I gave him 
what he asked. I said it would »e as well if we returned next day to 
Cannara, that I might make ° “« use of the day before me, and 
promised him a recompense. {ruae vettarino agreed to do as I desired. 
On arriving at Perugia, I drowe to the house that had been mentioned 
to me by my friend, whom I found in great agitation, fearing that I 
might not have succeeded in my undertaking. I gave the vetturino some 
money, andsent him to the inn, it appearing to me likely that when 
he came next day and found me not, he would make the less clamour 
on recollecting that he had been paid. I found a change of dress 
provided for me, and tore into a thousand pieces my religious habit ; 
our carriage was already waiting, and without losing time in chit-chat, 
we prepared to depart. I chose to say nothing to my friend of what 
I had brought away from my father, for fear he should disapprove of 
my conduct, as he afterwards did, his way of thinking being more 
scrupulous than mine. We had a most pleasant journey, and in four 
days arrived at Genoa. On the moment of our arrival, the first 
thing which I proposed was, that he should fulfil his. promise by 
marrying me; and to tell the trath, he evinced the utmost pleasure 
in complying with my wishes: the clergyman of the parish was sent 
for and we were privately married.” 

I thanked her for the confidence she reposed in me by thus imparting 
to me the interests which most concerned her, and promising inviolable 
secrecy, I asked her if her father knew where she was ? | She told me, 
that since her flight she had received no intelligence from her family. 
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We were very merry at supper, adverting frequently to the father’s 
credulity in believing his daughter a saint. I took my leave at a very 
late hour, after a reciprocation of good wishes and of promises to keep 
ap acorrespondence. Returning to the inn, I found my fellow traveller 
uneasy at my absenee. I informed him I had met with a friend who 
had taken me to his house, and had detained me to supper. He would 
hear nothing on that subject, observing that this was not the sort of 
conduct that persons should observe who travelled together: a man 
should first think of his friend, and then of other people. My friend 
was about ten years older than myself, and had acquired some know- 
ledge of the world in former travels, in which he had learned some of 
the lessons of adversity. He had left his family in Foligno, and was 
going to London in search of an appointment which he hoped would 
enable him to send for his family and settle there. He daily found 
fault with my habits of expence, bidding me reflect that my employ- 
ment had ceased, and that though I had money, yet to be constantly 
making it away without providing for a supply would soon lead me into 
embarrassment. Young as I was, and ambitious of a career in the 
great world, I would not listen to his reasoning: on the contrary, I 
nust confess that I began to be tired of him; and was sorry, at least, 
that I had accompanied a man who was so far from my own way of 
thinking; he frequently told me that he was my mentor, and that I 
should one day have’ occasion to remember his advice; he represented 
to me the distance we had yet to trave’ and the uncertainty of obtaining 
employment on our arrival in ¥--"°* — T heard all his remonstrances 
but took no heed of them. Seing uable to meet with a ship bound 
for London, he determined to go to Niee, having a relation there of 
some distinction, who could procure him letters of recommendation for 
London. Though I did not show it, I inwardly felt much pleasure at 
not meeting with a ship for England, having a great wish to see France, 
and especially Paris. I knew not how to get rid of my friend, that I 
might visit that capital, and amuse myself as I liked. At length, one 
day after dinner, I said to him: “We must determine about our depar- 
ture; and I have some thoughts of going by land.” My friend answered, 
“do as you like; you will not listen to advice, therefore I do not like 
to offer it, since you take it ill. I have decided on going to Nice.” 
“ Very well,” said J,“ be it so; go you to Nice. I shall pass through 
Paris, and in six weeks we shall meet at Calais, at the Hotel of the 
Diligence. My friend, seeing that I wished to see France, and that he 
could not dissuade me from that intention, coincided with my proposal, 
“ But,” said he, “you do not know Paris; you think your money will 
last forever; and when it is gone it will take some time to write’ home 
and obtain more.” All this came in at one ear and went out at the 
other. Next day he found a ship bound for Nice, and embarked.’ I 
accompanied him on board, and we renewed our appointment to meet 
at Calais... My friend said, “J know France; therefore I repeat—be 
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cautious.” I promised that I would, and taking leave of him, returned 
to Genoa, glad to be rid of a man who, at that time, was my annoyance. 
I began to amuse myself among a promiscuous acquaintance, and 
was introduced to several conversazioni. I thought of nothing but of 
going to the theatre and of similar recreations. I ordered new clothes, 
though I had no occasion for them. After remaining in Genoa six 
days I departed for Turin. The first place where the coach stopt to dine 
was the Bocchette Camnerie: we were conducted, with other travellers, 
to a room on the first floor. My companions in the coach were an 
old couple, whose united ages might amount to two centuries; they 
chose to dine together. I ordered dinner for myself, and while I was 
about to sit down to the soup, a carriage arrived, containing an officer 
of the army of the Viceroy of Italy, with crutches beside him, and a 
German officer. I rose from table, and went to the window. What 
was my surprise at recognising in that officer a countryman of mine 
whom, though wounded, they were conveying as a prisoner into Hungary. 
As he happened to have the means, he had a carriage at his own cost, 
and was allowed to be accompanied by an officer. I went down 
instantly, and persuaded him to come up stairs, saying it would give 
me great pleasure that we should dine together. We sat down to table; 
the German officer had refused to come up. These Germans are so 
avaricious, that if you invite them they will eat; if not, they will 
appease their hunger on a crust, to save expense. I said, “ what sig- 
nifies it? the difference will be trifling; let us invite him to dinner.” 
He needed little pressing. 'The German spoke not a word of Italian; 
we knew nothing of German, so we had our conversation to ourselves ; 
and the German thought of nothing but eating and drinking of the 
best. While we were taking our repast, there came to another table a 
priest with four peasants. The priest was very fat, and when he spoke 
seemed to think himself an oracle; the countrymen stood before him, 
cap in hand, waiting for his command to sit down; though it was 
evident that those poor men had travelled on foot, and the priest on 
horseback. After he had placed himself at his ease, and asked several 
questions about his horse and equipage, he bade them sit down. Then 
calling for the host, he said, “ bring dinner for me, and give these men 
a little wine, some bread, and some raw onions.” In a short time, he 
devoured an excellent dinner, leaving some seraps for his attendants. 
When we had dined, we remained at table amusing ourselves with 
watching this priest, who was assuredly an original. After tossing off 
a full tumbler of wine, he said: “ Blessed be God who has delivered 
us from the thraldom of Napoleon! See,” said he, addressing himself 
to the peasants, who stood open-monthed to hear him, “ how God has 
punished: and why has he punished ? For acting contrary to the church— 
contrary to the Vicar of God—contrary to the Pope. The Gospel, look 
you, does not err in declaring, that God does ‘not punish every sabbath- 
day, but when he does punish, he is no respecter of persons: He 
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caused a great frest in Russia to kill the French, and humble that 
haughtiness which possessed them, Behold, the supreme pontiff is 
returned, and now I hope he will be revenged on all the partisans of 
Napoleon. Were I the Pope, I would hang all the agents, and all 
these who have served Napoleon. Now, by God’s grace, the Germans 
are come inte power. Iam glad of it, because, at all events, they are 
friends to the church, and they protect her; that man will never do 
well who goes against the church. We priests are the pillars of the 
world; with our prayers we implore God to withhold that generab 
chastisement which mankind teo well deserve for their sins.” The 
peasants stood agape to hear the priest talk. As for ourselves, we 
were enraged. At length my friend, though wounded, and sufficiently 
afflicted with his condition as a prisoner, being vexed at this abuse 
from a priest, rose from his seat, conceiving the whole discourse to be 
aimed at himself, as the priest knew that he was an officer in the Italian 
service and a captive: “‘ What can you say, priest, against Napoleon, 
and those who have served him? Thou art not even worthy to name 
him. ‘Thou art a priest, who, with thy hypocrisy, guidest the under- 
standings of these poor peasants as thou choosest, and because they 
are ignorant, they listen and do not answer thee.” The priest was 
disposed to show some anger; and my friend lifting his crutch, gave 
him three or four blows on the back. ‘The German ofhcer, somewhat 
merry with wine, having done nothing but drink, knew not what was 
the matter, but seeing my friend in a passion, and beating the priest, 
thought that the latter had offended his prisoner. He rose from his seat, 
aud, advancing toward the priest, with a volley of German oaths, 
began to beat him. The priest said to the German: “J am on your 
side; long live the Germans! down with the Napoleonists!” My friend 
hearing this called him an infamous priest, and repeated his. blows. 
The German did the same, not comprehending a word of Italian. The 
peasants saw the priest beaten, but said nothing for fear of being 
beaten themselves. At length the priest managed to get away, and 
the peasants followed him. 'The German, seeing the peasants run 
after the priest, went in pursuit, and began to beat those poor fellows 
who had committed no offence. I remained a spectator of the affray, 
and was much amused, having understood what the priest had said in 
favour of the Germans, and seeing him receive a beating by way of 
recompense from the German, who did not understand Italian. 
caused my friend to sit down again, and the German was appeased 
with a bottle of Malaga wine, though both continued to curse the 
priest while.they were drinking. The waiter came, to say, that the 
vetturine, wished to. be going. IL thanked my. friend and the German 
for their company, and with many expressions. of friendship, we took 
leave of each other. 

I entered, the vehicle, very sorry to. leaye good society for the tire- 
some company of two old creatures who did nothing but cough, and 
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lament their infirmities. Seeing that the husband was a military man, 
I begged his pardon for enquiring if he was not in the army. This 
was encouragement enough for him to tell me his whole history, and 
recount all his campaigns. He informed me that he had seen seventy- 
five years of service; that he was a Sardinian; that he had been 
married sixty years; that he had fought hard for the king of Sar- 
dinia: and that King Victor Emanuel being gone to Piedmont had 
sent for him. He entered upon a relation of the grand campaigns he 
had made when the French attempted to land in the Isle of Sardinia; 
how he had conducted himself on that important occasion; and then 
said to me, “ Sir, such faithful servants as I am, the king has but 
few, and therefore he values me highly, and makes much of me.” 

I never was so weary of travelling as during those three days he- 
tween Genoa and Turin; the more so, because now and then my fellow 
passengers were disposed for a little tenderness to each other; and 
said to me, “ we have been sixty years man and wife, and we love each 
other as much as we did on our wedding-day.” Far from blaming 
them for this, Irather admired them, but it was irksome for me to see 
child’s play between two such old people. They told me the whole 
story of their amours, which, as I think them too silly, I shall not 
trouble my reader with repeating; their courtship being, in brief, a 
mere copy of their dotage; yet in my simple judgment they were no 
great things, even in their youth. I must, however, express the regret 
I felt at the moment, that I was not a painter, to have made portraits 
of this ancient couple, as well for the sake of their costume, as of 
their gothic countenances; since, I am sure, that I should have given 
general satisfaction by introducing such a pair of heads into this 
memoir. 

On our arrival at Turin they went to a private residence, inviting 
me, before my departure, to go and see them. I failed not to make 
them a promise, which, however, I did not keep, and I went to lodge 
at the Hotel of the Red Bull. Next morning, on leaving the inn, I 
went to the Piazza Castello, where 1 saw workmen employed in 
making a large machine of artificial fire-works. I enquired what it 
was for, and was informed that it was to signalize the arrival of the 
queen. 

Having a letter of introduction to Count O——, I then proceeded to 
pay him a visit; he received me very cordially—made me a thousand 
professions—enquired what stay I intended to make—and when I 
answered, “some days,” he appeared to be highly pleased, and pro- 
mised to do his utmost to make my sojourn in Turin agreeable. I 
thanked him for his courteous assurances, but desired him not to in- 
commode himself on my account. He proposed to take me with 
him that morning to the king’s mass: while we were in the chapel 
f asked my conductor, why ‘some of the old ‘officers’ near ‘the king 
looked cheerful and contented, while others of them were melancholy 
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and wore a look of sadness? The count said to me: “ Sir, those whom 
you see looking so cheerful are four imbecile old officers who have 
passed their whole time in Sardinia, by the fire-side with his Majesty ; 
those others who appear dejected are all good soldiers who have fought 
many campaigns; they are now doomed to see the preference given to 
those old men, and even run some risk of losing their appointments ; 
such,” added the Count, “ are the times we live in! The exertions of 
the brave are no longer recompensed ; all now depends on connexions 
and intrigue.” I perceived that the Count, though a colonel, was of 
the Napoleon party; he spoke with great enthusiasm of the late go- 
vernment. Next day I went to dine with him, and in the evening we 
proceeded to the Theatre Carignano, where he paid a round of visits 
in the boxes, and introduced me to many ladies, who invited me to 
their houses; and hence I inferred, that the ladies of Piedmont are 
rather partial to foreigners. In the course of these visits, while we 
were in the box of the Countess S , I found a friend of mine 
who had held an appointment at Foligno, in the Customs. I teok him 
by the hand and said: “ how came youin Turin?” He pressed my 
hand, as if to hint that I should say no more, and I became instantly 
mute, being aware that there must be some mystery. At length he 
said: “I will come and breakfast with you to-morrow, and then we 
will have some some talk.” From the theatre I went with the Count 
home to supper, and we parted ata late hour, agreeing to ride out 
together next day. 

In the morning I was awakened from a sound sleep by a knocking 
at my door. It was my friend; I instantly rose, and ordering break- 
fast, said to him: “ I am glad to see you so prosperous ; many of our 
friends, since the loss of their appointments, have been reduced to 
wretchedness, and I find you living in splendour among the nobility.” 
My friend replied: “I will now inform you of my plan; if it should 
fail, a brace of bullets through the head will settle every thing.” I 
did not understand him, and begged him to explain himself. ‘ When 
I saw,” he continued, “ that I had lost my appointment in Foligno, I 
determined to go home to Genoa, and then sell the remainder of the 
property which had been left me by my father, of which I had already 
squandered a considerable portion before I obtained the appointment 
at Foligno; I got together about twenty thousand francs; my family 
was noble, and I collected all the necessary documents to verify my 
descent, the time being now arrived when much is to be accomplished 
by intrigue. Coming to Turin with many letters of recommendation, 
I began to live at great expence, and make a figure. I was thrice 
Presented to the king, who, understanding that I was of noble blood, 
Promised to give me an officer’s commission. The other day I was in- 
vited to dine with the minister of the interior, who, while we were at 
table, bade me keep up my spirits, for he hourly expected to receive 
for me a captain’s commission in a royal regiment. I do assure you, 
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my friend, that I have but three thousand francs left; when these are 
gone, if I have not this appointment, my resolution is fixed—I wil! 
blow my brains out. On quitting the minister, I fell into a train of 
reflections, and laughed like a fool, to think what times were these: 
1, who know not what military service means, am on the high road to 
promotion: because Tam noble, and have the assurance to live at 
great expence, they believe me to be rich, and will give me a captain’s 
commission ; while so many brave soldiers, covered with wounds re- 
eeived in many a hard campaign, must begin their career as private 
soldiers, and stoop to this condition merely to get a little bread.” 
When my friend had finished his narration, I complimented him on his 
honourable feeling—* but, since times are changed,” I added, “ you 
must make the most of the opportunities before you; I do assure you 
I think your plan very well laid, and I hope it will have a prosperous 
issue.” He observed, “that appointments are bestowed on persons 
according to their connexions and to their degree of nobility, without 
regard to talents and ability.” “My friend,” said I, “let us arm 
ourselves with philosophy; I am weary of these countries; and am 
going to England, where I hope to be at my ease, and to find the 
means of living a little better than I have done here.” We made a 
hearty breakfast, and then went out together; he accompanied me as 
far as the Count’s residence, where we parted, with a mutual promise 
to meet again. 

The Count had already ordered horses, and we rode eight miles 
into the country, to visit a lady of his acquaintance, who received me 
with the most gratifying politeness. This lady was a widow and very 
fond of amusement; she would not hear of our returning to Tarin that 
evening. Her society was so agreeable, that I was well contented to 
remain in the country till next day. The Count, perceiving that the 
lady regarded me with a favourable eye, became silent, and fell into 
an ill humour. In a short time he arose from table, complaining that 
he had a headache, and should goto bed; he went away without saying 
good night, and left us together. I knew not what to think: I was 
concerned that the Count should be jealous of me; and much more 
grieved at the idea of giving him pain, when I reflected on the great 
attention he had paid me. The lady, seeing me so thoughtful, began 
to laugh, and taking me by the hand, said, “ what is the matter with 
you? What are you thinking of? The Count often affects to be 
jealous; after he has slept, the jealousy subsides ; it is a disease which, 
like many others, is relieved by sleep. Iam glad,” added the lady, 
“that he has had the discretion to leave us to ourselves.” “ Madam,” 
I replied, “I should be very sorry if my presence ‘were to occasion 
any unhappiness between you, therefore T am determined to mount 
my horse and return to Turin.” ‘The lady said: “ be assured, all this 
is usual with the Count; and besides, I have nothing to say to him ; 
we know each other; we were acquainted with eath other before my 
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husband died; he has always been a friend of the family. And as- 
suredly, the Count is a man of a certain age; but, if Isee a young 
man, I choose to show him more attention that I bestow on an old one. 
Besides, I know the temper of the Count ;. to-morrow you will find him 
in the same good humour he was in when you came hither to-day, so 
now let us take our wine and be merry.” Though I played the senti- 
mentalist, I was not displeased with the society of the lady, and I 
entirely forgot the Count. In the morning it was late ere we met; the 
Count wished me good morning very cheerfully, and I affected equal 
gaiety. We breakfasted, and then prepared to return to Turin. J 
felt much regret in taking leave of the lady, and I saw that she was 
concerned at my departure ; but the Count mounted his horse, and it 
became me to do the same, On our way we conversed on different 
topics without ever mentioning the lady: when we reached Turin we 
went to our respective homes to dress, having agreed to meet at the 
theatre in the evening. The Count continued to show me a thousand 
attentions until the day of my departure for Lyons: I had thought 
that he was a little angry with me, but now I judged otherwise; he 
dissuaded me from going, and made me defer my departare from day 
to day, always telling me that he waited the arrival of the queen, that 
we might enjoy all the festivities that were in preparation. 

Visiting a party one evening, I enquired whether the government of 
Victor Emanuel gave as much satisfaction as that of the Prince 
Borghese when he held the government ? They replied that they liked 
the government of the French a thousand times better than the ex- 
isting government, for various reasons. “ Yet,” observed they, “ we 
were far from satisfied with the government of Napoleon, under which 
Piedmont was made a province of France; it had always been a king- 
dom, and we were disgusted at seeing the Piedmontese state reduced 
to a nonentity. After the overthrow of Napoleon, our present king 
promised us a constitution; and, for the moment, we should have been 
very well satisfied with our constitutional king; but, on his arrival at 
Genoa, Victor Emanuel issued a proclamation, in which he renounced all 
the promises he had previously made, and restored the old form of 
government in all its parts. Then we longed for the French govern- 
ment, but it was too late; and we were doomed to groan under the 
yoke of tyranny and oppression. 

Weary of a country reduced to such an abject state of slavery, and 
reflecting on the rapid flight of time, and on the necessity of repairing 
to Calais to keep my appointment with my friend, I determined to 
take my,departure. As I passed across the Piazzo Castello, several 
vetturino asked me if I wished for a conveyance to Lyons; just as.I 
was enquiring the fare of one of them, a lady, very elegantly dressed, 
came to him and asked what time he should set out ? I enquired of him. 
if that lady was going to Lyons? he said, yes. Seeing, therefore, that 
I should. have an amiable companion, I lost no time securing a place, 
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in his coach. The lady looked at me; and understanding that I was 
to travel with her, bowed tome and went away. I proceeded directly 
to the Count to inform him of my resolution, at which he testified 
great concern, telling me that I was acting extremely wrong in going 
away so suddenly; he furnished me with letters of recommendation 
for Paris. I proceeded to pay several farewell visits, after which the 
Count and I went to the theatre. While we were conversing. with 
several of our acquaintance, my other friend came into the pit, and 
making an apology to our party, told me he wished to speak with me. 
We went out of the theatre, and he informed me in great glee, that 
he had that evening received a captain’s commission in the queen’s 
regiment of dragoons: “ and now,” added he, “ I shall think no more of 
shooting myself.” I rejoiced at his good fortune, and wished him an 
inerease of it; we then returned into the theatre, and afterwards went 
to sup with the Count. On coming from thence he would accompany 
me to my inn, where we parted, after many expressions of friend- 
ship, and assurances that we would write to each other. The waiter 
of (he inn gave me a letter, which, to my great surprise, proved to be 
written by the lady whom the Count and I had visited in the country ; 
and who now gave me to understand that the Count was a very 
jealous friend, yet wished to appear.indifierent ; and really his beha- 
viour to me had been extremely kind. The letter was written in these 
terms: “* From the time when I had the pleasure of being acquainted 
with you I have not had a moment’s peace; why do you rob me of 
my tranquillity ? why interrupt my repose? Oh, cruel! give me back 
my heart, else I shall become desperate. 1 wish to speak to you, 
having a secret to impart which will probably be of great consequence 
to you. I give you my word, you shall not be compromised with the 
Count; therefore, come this evening to the H O in the street 
B—— and there you will find me; I have come privately to Turin 
for the express purpose of seeing you. Love me, and believe me.— 
You know who.” 

I was for some moments astounded by the high spirit of this lady, 
and I cannot deny that I began to waver, and to deliberate, whether 
} should take my departure or go and see if this fair widow had any 
thing of importance to communicate; but reflecting that the Connt 
had shown me so many civilities, and that he was enamonred of the 
lady, (though certainly, his passion was not returned,) I said:within 
myself, “‘ why should I be the cause of unhappiness te-my friend? F 
should always have to reproach myself with the thought, that he -had 
introduced me for the purpose of making my sojourn the more agree- 
able, and that I had deprived) him of his love: This: lady, by her 
letter, appears to be rather of a heated imagination; the consequences 
may be bad; 1 will therefore begone.” . Thus, the: reflection of sthe: 
man subdued the inclinations of the youth. I-directed my thoughts 
on my travelling companion, with whom I expected to be amused, and 
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Lentirely abandoned the idea of remaining at Turin; neither was | 
disposed to send an answer, as that might only foment a passion to 
no purpose. 

Weary with these reflections, I lay down to sleep, and in no long 
time they called me to inform me that the coach was ready to start. 
I found in it two French ladies, not very young, who were travelling 
to Paris; the Piedmontese lady was going to Lyons to join her 
husband, who held an appointment there. To her | directed my 
conversation, and found her very civil, courteous, and agreeable. J 
made an offer of my service to her during the journey, and she accepted 
it with thanks. ~Arriving early in the evening at Susa, we went to see 
the antiquities, and walk about the city until supper. ‘The lady 
sighed incessantly, and was far from cheerful, though she endeavoured 
to render her company agreeable. Observing this, I said to her, when 
we were alone, “ Madam, you are not happy; you have something 
which agitates you; probably you have left in Turin some object 
which is dear to you.” She smiled faintly, and said, “ you have guessed 
but too well; my jealous husband has made me sell the furniture of 
our house, and insists on my going to live with him at Lyons. You 
will probably form an ill opinion of me, on learning that I do not like 
to be with my husband. Since we have touched on this subject, 1 
will inform you that I have reasons for such dislike.” At this moment 
we were summoned to supper, and she promised to relate to me her 
history after that repast was over. We supped very merrily, and 
when the passengers were all gone to rest, we remained at table, and 
ordering some wine, I prepared to hear the promised recital. 

“ J am a native of Turin,” said the lady, “ and my father is a very 
rich merchant. There used to come daily to our house an old 
Frenchman of sixty, who was wealthy, and held one of the first 
appointments in Turin. Perceiving that this old man showed me 
many attentions, I accepted them, simply through gratitude, not 
thinking he would ever entertain the intention of proposing marriage 
to me, a girl of eighteen. He, however, did make such a proposal by 
asking my hand of my father, who, without enquiring how I was 
disposed, gave his consent. I had engaged my affections te a young 
man of good family, but not very rich, who would have required a 
portion with me to provide for our subsistence. This old Frenchman 
told my father, that being rich enough already, he would take me 
without a portion; and that he might keep his money to increase 
those of his other daughters. My father relishing this proposal, and 
net scrupling to sacrifiee me for his own interest, called me to him 
one day and said: “ You must be married ; I have found you a: rich 
husband; a:man who will raise you to much honour: he is not very 
young, but. I think it can make no difference to you whether he be 
young er’old. | At all events, be assured that he wil} love you.’. He 
then named+ the person to me. I began to weep; my father in a 
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passion said, ‘ I will have it so; you may banish from your mind your 
other attachments, and woe be to you if you let your future spouse 
know that you do not like to marry him.’ I fell into hysterics; my 
sisters came to me, and I told them of my father’s cruelty. All was 
in vain. I saw my lover; I told him that he was about to lose me for 
ever. He vowed he would kill my father, but I persuaded him to be 
calm, and said: ‘I will marry the old man; but my heart shall always 
be yours.’ This I am well aware was not language befitting a virtuous 
woman, but very frequently passion prevents us from rightly perceiving 
what we ought to do: at the same time I verily believe, that if I had 
not quieted my friend in this manner he might have been the death 
of my father; hence the conduct of poor victims in similar circum- 
stances, should not be at all times severely judged.” 

“ Madam,” I answered, “ I do not judge you; on the other hand, 
I very much approve your conduct in such a conjuncture: whatever 
you had done would have been pardonable in my estimation, for I 
think it a monstrous piece of tyranny that a young and beautiful girl, 
endowed with the many virtues you possess, should be obliged to live 
with an old man.” She lavghed, and went on with her story. 

“ The old man visited our house more frequently than usual; he 
made me a declaration of love, accompanied with an offer of his hand; 
I received all his addresses with extreme coldness, of which, however, he 
took so little notice that he importuned me to name the day. In a 
month’s time, to my very great disgust, the nuptials took place. My 
husband had a mansion furnished in the highest style, and it was his 
wish that I should instantly quit my father’s house and go and live 
with him. Iwas quite pleased with this proposal, as I should thus be 
withdrawn from the eyes of my family, and be the more at liberty. 
My husband was jealous; but I contrived to deceive him occasionally. 
(Excuse me for speaking so freely; if ever you relate my story, it may 
serve as a warning to fathers and mothers, as it will convince them 
that in foreing a daughter to marry an old man, for the sake of wealth 
or rank, they are never to expect that the victim can be faithful to 
her husband: she will appear so when watched, but she will always 
cherish inwardly the idea of revenge for the wrong inflicted on her.) 
My lover frequently came to our house by stealth. My husband was 
called away to France, and appointed toa more cansiderable office at 
Lyons. He would have immediately sold off every thing that I might 
have gone with him; however, I managed to impose on him by repre- 
senting that he might possibly receive another appointment in Turin + 
that we had a very handsome house which I should be sorry to quit ; 
and that I should be still more grieved to leave my parents. ‘The old 
man acquiesced ; and he set out for Lyons, leaving me at Turin. I 
cannot describe to you the satisfaction I felt in finding myself once 
more alone; my husband had taken the preeattion of leaving some 
persons to watch over my conduct; I, not thinking of this, allowed 
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wy friend to come and visit me frequently. My husband was soon 
informed of what was going on, and he immediately wrote to my 
father, requesting him to sell all our furniture by auction, his wish 
being to give up the house and have his wife home to Lyons, as he did 
not like my conduct. He also wrote me a letter reproaching me 
strongly for my manner of proceeding; bade me repair to Lyons 
without delay, otherwise he would come in person to fetch me, and 
added, ‘ that my pardon would depend on the promptitude with which 
I undertook the journey.’ You may imagine that the perusal of this 
letter was like a thunderbolt to me. While I was deploring my cruel 
fate, my father came, and churlishly rebuking me for my conduct, 
urged me to set out instantly for Lyons. I then said to him, weeping: 
‘Father, for all that I have done or shall do, you are to blame. Have 
patience; I will go to Lyons ; but let not the old man, my husband, 
ever imagine that I shall love him.’ My father turned on his heel, 
saying: ‘ It is my will that you set out to-morrow,’ and then left me. 
In an hour afterwards I received a message from him, informing me 
that he had procured for me a conveyance with a vetturino. Going 
out to take leave of some of my friends, I passed through the Piazza 
Castello, and took occasion to enquire what time the vetturino intended 
to set out ; and there I had the pleasure of meeting with you. Inthe 
evening my lover declared he would go along with me; and it was 
with very great difficulty that I persuaded him to remain in Turin, 
promising that I would write to him.” 

“ Madam,” I here observed, “‘ your situation appears to me very 
critical, for two reasons: first, your being obliged to go and live with 
an old man; secondly, your separation from your friend. We must 
now think of a remedy; why not look for another lover in Lyons who 
may cause you to forget the first?” She laughed and said, “ it would 
never be possible for her to forget him.” ‘“ Madam,” I replied, “ there 
is no knowing what objects may present themselves. Let us now break 
off this discussion; it grows late, and we had better go to rest: 
to-morrow, we will resume our conversation.” We wished each other 
good night, and retired to our respective apartments, 

Our journey lasted six days ; I could have wished it to continue six 
years; for the lady having recovered her spirits, we did nothing but 
langh and joke the whole way. The two Frenchwomen were continually 
reading; and, besides, they knew very little of Italian. About five 
miles ere we reached Lyons we saw a landaulet, with two horses, in 
which was.seated. the husband of the lady; she recognised him at a 
distance, and. said to. me:)“‘ There is my husband—adieu! let me hope 
that you will preserve your friendship for me.” The husband alighted, 
took his wife by the hand,.and placed her in the carriage ; and after 
interchanging a multitude of compliments and farewells, we parted. 
I travelled the remaining five miles in a very melancholy main having 
lost my companion. | | 
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On arriving at Lyons I repaired to the Hotel de Paris. I staid in 
the town eight days, endeavouring to sce the lady once more, buat all 
my efforts were fruitless: I still hoped to see her at the theatre, but 
was disappointed there also; and at length made up my mind to set 
out for Paris. Having found some acquaintance in Lyons, I enquired 
which was the best, and at the same time the most agreeable route to 
the French capital. 

Being advised to go by Chdlons-sur-Sdone, I took a place in the 
diligence, and embarked on board the transport-boat, which conveys 
the passengers as far as Chilons. The passage was as pleasant as 
possible, in regard to the speed of moving, and the convenience of the 
accommodations, especially for travellers going to Paris. The horses 
are regularly changed every three leagues, and go almost continually 
on the gallop; at every hamlet or village where the boat stops, a great 
many travellers embark and disembark ; and new faces are continually 
presenting themselves to the curiosity of the passengers who are so 
interested as to be unconscious of the flight of time: there is also a 
restaurateur on board for the entertainment of the company. Had it 
not been for one person who occasioned a momentary interruption of 
my tranquillity, I think I should have had a most delightful journey. 
I amused myself with walking on deck to view the pleasing hills which 
rise from the banks of the river, the delicious plains, the rich meadows, 
and the numerous villages and farms which form a beautiful variety 
of landseapes from ever changing points of view. I often wished that 
I was a painter, and could sketch the picturesque scenery with which 
I was so enraptured. In the midst of these contemplations I was 
accosted by a very well-dressed man, who asked me various questions 
relative to the different prospects that presented themselves. Finding 
him very intelligent, and at the same time very circumspect in conver- 
sation, 1 begged him to inform me from what part of Germany he came, 
for though he spoke French very well I soon perceived that he was a 
German. He informed me that he was a baron, and a native of 
Vienna; that he had been travelling in Italy for amusement, and was 
going to reside at Paris for some time, being particularly delighted 
with France. “1 hope,” said he, “ you will have the goodness to 
inform me whence you come?’ I answered that I was a Roman; 
and that my intention was to go to London, after amusing myself for 
some days in Paris. The baron then suggested, that if I had no 
objection, we might associate with each other until we reached Paris, 
adding, that for his own part he liked a select acquaintance, but had 
a great objection to promiscuous company, as one knew not whom one 
might meet with; and great caution was necessary. Hearing him 
speak so prudently, I thought it would be quite an honour to have 
such good company to Paris; “ at least,” thought I “we may have 
some conversation together.” [I was so convinced that he was 2 
gentleman, that if he had asked me for any thing I- should have given 
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it to him, and am quite sure that his manner of speaking and his well- 
bred air would have gained the good-will of any one.} We conversed 
on history, astronomy, geography, politics, and lastly on religion: he 
spoke on all these subjects with judgment, and displayed a variety of 
learning ; I rejoiced in having met with such company, and took great 
pleasure in his conversation. 'Towards evening we arrived at Macon- 
sur-Sdone. We went to the inn together, and having to remain until 
three in the morning, we ordered supper. While it was in preparation 
we took a walk to view the town, and on our return had a very 
pleasant repast, and much agreeable conversation. The waiter then 
came to conduct us to our apartments, and made excuses for being 
obliged to show us into a double-bedded room, the house being full of 
company that night. As we had to set out again at three, this was 
of little consequence ; indeed, I was rather pleased than otherwise in 
having to sleep in the same room with this baron. I immediately 
undressed, and on a chair near the bed I placed my pantaloons, in one 
pocket of which was a purse, containing about twenty louis; my gold 
repeater I hung up at the bed’s-head above my pillow. I observed 
that my friend, the baron, had sat down to write, and concluded that 
this was his custom every evening, it being that of most travellers to 
keep a journal of their travels. We wished each other good night, 
and J instantly fell asleep. My slumbers are not usually very heavy, 
and I generally awake two or three times in the course of the night, but 
on this occasion I slept soundly. At three in the morning the waiter 
came to awake me; not seeing the baron J asked the man whither he 
was gone? He replied, “ that the baron had not been in bed; for, that 
an hour after I had lain down he had set out by the mail.” Instantly 
suspecting that he must have been some adventurer, I looked at my 
bed’s head, but found no watch; I examined my pantaloons, but my 
purse was gone, I raised a clamour, and sent for a commissary of 
police—it was allin vain. The waiter said, “ that an hour after I was 
gone to bed, my companion came down stairs, and asked the landlord 
of the inn if it was possible, at. that moment, to obtain a conveyance 
for duwerre. The landlord told him he might go by the mail which 
was just setting out. He took a place, observing, as he set out, “ That 
a matter of business urged him to hasten his departure.” Perceiving 
that I should recover nothing, and finding myself without a farthing 
to defray my expences at the inn, I sent for the conducteur of the 
diligence, which was to take me to Paris, and desired him to bring 
my trunk, from which I took a bill of exchange on Paris, and showed 
it to him, desiring that he would lend me some money until our arrival, 
to defray. any small expences that J might incur on the journey. ‘The 
conducteur lent me fifty francs, saying, “ That if 1 had occasion for 
more,.I had only to ask him.” I thanked him for the confidence he 
had in mes :and:on arriving at Auxerre did not fail to institute a, 
general search after the baron, but to no purpose. I began to mistrust 
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every body, lest I should meet with other barons: I made similar 
enquiries at Montereau and other places on the route, but my efforts 
were all fruitless. On arriving at Paris I took up my abode at the 
Hétel des Etrangers, Rue Vivienne ; my first business was to get 
my bill discounted, and return to the conducteur the money I had 
borrowed ; on returning to the hotel I thought I should have been lost 
in so large a city ; there appeared to be nothing but confusion, which, 
however, was very diverting. The number of foreigners then residing 
in Paris was incalculable. I went to the Palais Royal, which was 
crowded with officers of the allied armies, at that time encamped 
around Paris. I remained in the French capital five or six days, 
astounded by the multitudes of people in the streets. At every turn 
new discoveries presented themselves; I went to every place of amuse- 
ment, not merely for recreation, but to see if I could meet with the 
baron. Having brought several letters of recommendation I was very 
well received, though not so well as at Turin; my new friends, 
however, made me many professions, took me with them to the theatres, 
and showed me all the principal curiosities in Paris. Having formed 
an acquaintance with the son of a lady to whom I was recommended, 
I found that the youth had been a captain of the lancers in Napoleon’s 
Guard. He had the kindness to accompany me from morning till 
night, and frequently observed to me: “ a foreigner who sees Paris 
for the first time thinks that every one is in pursuit of amusement and 
rolling in wealth; if you knew how many thousands of persons this 
change of government has plunged into misery by depriving them of 
their employment, and how many thousands on the contrary are exult- 
ing in the re-establishment of the house of Bourbon on the throne, 
you would think otherwise. Paris will never be what it was in the 
time of Napoleon.” ‘ We Parisians,” added my guide, “are not 
deserving of such treatment as we meet with from the allies; they 
ought to sack the town and reduce it to ashes, for we are unworthy to 
exist.” I perceived that this youth, though a Parisian, was not 
without good feelings; and that, divesting himself of patriotic par- 
tiality, he delighted in speaking the truth. I told himif all had been 
of his way of thinking, things would have turned out better. “Do 
you suppose,” said he, “that all those who have joined the party that 
is for restoring the Bourbons are content that they should reign? No! 
they are already weary; they wish for another change; nothing pleases 
the Parisians but change.” 

Though I daily amused myself, and continually found new objects to 
admire, I resolved to take my departure, but an incident occurred 
which caused me to delay it for a short time. This Parisian gentle- 
man who was so kind as to accompany me for several days, as guide, 
te the most remarkable places in Paris, was obliged to go in the 
country on some family business; and as I had determined on setting 
out, | offered him my thanks for the attentions he had shown me; 
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requesting at the same time that he would correspond with me, as I 
very much wished to cultivate his acquaintance, for I found few persons 
in Paris who thought as he did. On taking leave of him I went to the 
Boulevard des Italiens, and being somewhat weary, I sat down and 
amused myself with reading the journals. When I had been thus 
occupied for some time, a lady sat down near me: she was very well 
dressed, but though not very young, was good-looking—she might be 
about forty. Observing that she looked at me, I ventured to enquire 
if she was fatigued. She politely replied in the affirmative; and 
perceiving by my accent that I was a foreigner, entered into further 
conversation. She asked me many questions; enquired whether I was 
married ; whether I was going to remain in Paris ; and whether I liked 
to reside there, and was pleased with the French people. I answered 
all her enquiries, and then told her I was going to settle in London. 
She requested me to see her home, assuring me that she was not such 
a person as I might suppose her; it was merely because she was partial 
to foreigners, and especially Italians, that she thus invited me; and I 
should find it no dishonour to accompany her. I complimented her 
by saying I was convinced of her respectability, and that it would be 
a pleasure to me to attend her home, (yet I could not help thinking of 
the baron, and was afraid of being duped a second time.) 1 gave her 
my arm, and we proceeded to the house where she resided. On arriving 
there she pressed me to tome up to her apartments. Attracted, rather 
by curiosity than by the lady’s personal appearance, though that was 
far from indifferent, I followed her, and was shown into an apartment 
most elegantly furnished, where she was attended by two waiting 
women. She desired me to be seated, and having laid aside her hat 
and shaw] she sat down by me. After a multitude of interrogatories 
she enquired to whom I was recommended in Paris, and having named 
some highly distinguished people, I showed her letters to two persons 
of quality who were at that moment absent from Paris, in consequence 
of the events tbat ensued on the change of the government ; I gave her 
them te look at, without conjecturing what could induce her to make 
these enquiries. She congratulated herself on having had the pleasure 
to become acquainted with me. I said to her, “ Madam, since I have 
satisfied the curiosity you showed respecting my affairs, I hope I may 
not be considered too importunate in asking whom I have now the 
honour to address?” “ That question,” replied she, “itis certainly 
my duty to answer. I am a native of Paris; my father and mother 
are dead; they have left me a competent fortune: I fell in love with 
an Italian lieutenant of dragoons, who, subsisting on his pay alone, and 
receiving no assistance from his family, which, however, was respectable, 
won my affections, and though I knew he had no fortune, it was not 
long ere we were married. He was soon afterwards called away; I 
accompanied him, and never quitted him during the five years that he 
served in Spain. He had the good fortune to distinguish himself in 
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action, and in a'short time his success and his talent raised him to the 
rank of colonel; I never had any children by him. | In these jast 
campaigns I had the misfortune to lose him, and I cannot express to 
vou the grief I felt in being deprived of a youth who so well deserved 
my affection; think not that I loved him merely because he was a 
colonel; I knew not when I married him that he would gain promotion; 
no, I loved him solely for his good qualities. Iam prepossessed in 
favour of Italians, and having had the good fortune to mect with you, 
I made it my duty to invite you to my house, and I intreat that you 
will dine with me to-day.” 

I thanked her, and said I should have been most glad to accept the 
invitation, but that I had an appointment with several Italians who 
had agreed to dine together. She would take no excuse, and told me 
{ might write a note to my friends, which she would take care to have 
forwarded immediately. She began to show me many attentions, con- 
tinually speaking in praise of the Italians, and asked if I had left no 
love in Italy. I replied in the negative; and added, that my object 
was to go to England, where I hoped to establish myself. We soon 
sat down to an excellent dinner, and the attentions which she paid to 
me were innumerable; I imagined that she had formed a-design of 
being married to me, for, during dinner, and afterwards, she repeatedly 
told me what her property was; that she was alone and independent; 
and that whoever had her would find himself well provided for: in 
replying to these intimations, I pretended not to understand their 
drift. She then said, “ since you have had the goodness to dine with 
me, you will also be so kind as to conduct me to the play.” . Though 
at that time I should have been glad to dispense with the office of 
cavalier servente, 1 thought proper to comply. . During the. per- 
formance of the play, which happened to be a comedy, in which ap- 
peared a young couple much attached to each other, she said: “ How 
delightful it must be to love one another as cordially as that young 
couple in the play.” “ Yes,” said I, “it must be very delightful.” 
(I could have added, that with her this could not be: the case, 
as she was of too advanced an age!) Having returned to her 
apartments, she would have had me stay supper, and taking me by the 
hand, she said: “I have a project to mention to you, and am certain, 
that it will be much to your advantage.” J replied::“ that if $0, 1 
should be glad to know what it was.” “ Well then,” she answered; “I 
will not keep you in suspense ; I have already told you that I am my 
own mistress, and possess a competent fortune; I love the Italians; I 
am pleased with you: I find you at present disengaged and unem- 
ployed, without any sure prospect of an establishment in England; 
probably you may remain without an appointment for some time, and 
expend all the money you have; J am not very young, nor am J old:; 
I think it would be for your advantage, and place you at ease’ for the 
rest of your life, and I therefore offer you my hand, on dre condition, 
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however; which isx—that I shall write to Rome: not that I distrust 
you; but you are aware what accidents happen in the world, and we 
poor women are too often duped.” She thought, that in thus offering 
ine her hand, she was bestowing on me a kingdom ; or, at least, that 
she was raising me from a state of misery. ‘Though, considering her 
age, her person was far from disagreeable; yet the haughtiness with 
which she proposed this match excited my disgust. I replied, 
“ Madam, I am much obliged by the offer which you make me of your 
hand, but, for several reasons, J am under the necessity of refusing 
it.” “How! you refuse it?” said she, interrupting me. “ Yes, 
madam,I refuse it; and | will tell you my reasons :—the first is, that, 
being still very young, I do not wish to put myself in fetters so soon ;— 
secondly, I could never consent to be maintained at the expence of 
my wife, as I should hate to be reproached for not having brought 
any thing into the house but my pantaloons; nor will I ever take a 
wife until I possess the means of supporting her respectably ;—thirdly, 
I see that there is a great disparity of years between you and me, and, 
inthe regular course of things, itis probable that I should survive you, 
(not that I should desire your death,) and then your relations would 
come to the house and drive me away ; thus, my youth would have been 
passed withoutany advantage. Therefore, excuse me for speaking thus 
plainly, but you have taken a very injudicious step in making this 
proposal to me’; you thought you were conferring a great favour on 
me, seeing that I was living in the world without an occupation; but 
I have the honour to inform you, that I have still a home, and am 
possessed of some little property; that whenever I choose to write J 
shall reeeive a remittance; and besides, I think I have some portion 
of talent to entitle me to an appointment; and I do not expect to 
remain long unemployed. That is my answer madam: pardon me if 
I have spoken too frankly, and too plainly; it is customary with me, 
and I cannot do otherwise. . Besides, I choose to speak my mind 
directly, that I might not leave youindoubt’’ The lady listened to 
this answer without interposing a word, but I saw that her eyes 
flashed fire, especially when I told ‘her that there'was a ‘great dis- 
parity of»years between»us. When I had concluded, she answered, 
with indignation, that she could never have brought herself to believe 
that I should’ have refused such\a match; that she was) not'so old 
as T thought; that the charge of haughtiness lay rather at.my door; 
she"had hever! been proud’ in her life; “and if,” added she, “ your 
réfusalarose from an idea that you might obtain more advantageous 
terms, or, in other ‘words, that I should settle something upon you, . 
you are widely mistaken; for Jam not of an age todo that.” “No, 
Madam,” I answered, “if you were to make me a thousand presents I , 
would not marry you.) Itis’not interest that actuates me, I tell-you 
agains therefore, excuse me if J do not coincide in your wishes, for | 
1 am withheld. by very‘ strong reasons. It is now late, and I must 
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begone; you will probably meet with a husband, having many capital 
qualifications; but excuse me if I, though very young, offer you a 
piece of advice,—which is that you remain a widow, as you will thus 
continue your own mistress; you will have no one to control or com- 
mand you: for be assured, that whoever marries you will be actuated 
by motives of self-interest. I would also exhort you not to bestow 
your confidence on every one whom you may meet with in the 
street; for you will find many a rogue in the guise of a man of 
honour.” I then rose to depart, when the lady, taking my hand, 
and pretending to weep, observed, that my sentiments did me honour: 
that I was the man whom she should have most approved, and that 
she would always act according to my wishes, ‘ No, madam,” 
I replied, “1 thank you; I have a friend who expects me at Calais; 
I wish you good night; and may you be fortunate in your choice of 
a husband.” I had much difficulty in taking leave of the lady, for 
she held me firmly by the hand and was loth to part from me. 

It being now two o'clock in the morning, I instantly returned to my 
hotel, and next day went to have my passport inspected. At the 
passport office I met with four Italians of my acquaintance, who had 
come from Rome to settle in Paris, having fled from the persecution 
of Monsignor Rivarola, who was avenging himself on the agents of 
Napoleon. I asked them what were his lordship’s reasons for such 
conduct? They told me that the Pope had despatched Monsignor 
Rivarola beforehand, to re-establish every thing upon the former 
footing; and scarcely had this minister arrived in Rome, when he 
perpetrated three abuses: he revived the punishment of the cord, 
that is, binding a man’s arms with a cord and twisting them till the 
elbows are wrenched round forwards from their natural position; that 
of the flogging on the back of an ass, which means flogging to death ; 
and thirdly, he had thrown into prison two thousand persons who had 
held appointments under Napoleon. In Rome, said they, there is 
nothing but desolation ; yet they are preparing festivities to celebrate 
the return of the Pope, and thus the people will not only be satisfied, 
but will think themselves supremely blest by the return of the 
priests, of whose vindictive disposition, under the cloak of religion, 
I was now reminded. They also informed me. that many of those who 
held appointments had united for the purpose of sending information 
to Cardinal Gonsalvi respecting the conduct of Monsignor Rivarola 
requesting that such rigorous proceedings, might be discontinued. 
“ No answer had been received,” said they, “ when we left Rome.” In 

a few minutes we were dismissed, and we agreed to go and.dine to- 
thts, During dinner we talked of the existing. state of Italy, and 
of what that country deserved for its want of union. _. 

Being weary of such long and unprofitable arguments, which served 
only to aggravate our discontent, I said: “ Let, us, bid, fanewell, to 
politics, my friends; 1 will relate to you an adventure. which befel 
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me yesterday.” When I told my story, two of my friends, who were 
unmarried began to envy my good fortune, and asked me many ques- 
tions relative to the lady. At length I said to them: “T will give 
vou her address; go to her—woo her—wed her.” The dinner, which 
had commenced in sadness, ended in mirth; and we all laughed at the 
expense of the lady. On rising from table, we went to walk on 
ihe Boulevards, at a time when Louis XVIII. happened to be passing. 
No one spoke a word, or even so much as lifted a hat: we said, one to 
another, “ It was but the other day that the government was changed, 
yet no one greets him with a shout. Here we have a proof of the 
fickle minds of the Parisians: they are weary of the government of 
Napoleon, because he was almost always at war; when peace came 
they wanted war again. I am more and more convinced that there 
is no nation in the world more fickle than the French.” We then 
went to the Tuileries, where workmen were employed in taking down 
all the eagles, and every other emblem of Napoleon, in order to make 
the people forget that he had ever governed them. 

I had now quite enough of Paris, and being eager to breathe the 
freer air of England, I went to secure a place in the diligence. My 
friends accompanied me, and on our way I proposed going, at eleven 
in the morning, to the Tuileries, to see about a hundred old women 
stand open-mouthed to see the king go to mass. This is their custom 
every morning, and I verily believe that they must have been paid for 
displaying their enthusiasm for the sovereign, and their anxiety for 
the pleasure of seeing him every morning. Going thence to the 
Palais Royal, my friends expressed a wish to see the Café des Aveugles, 
of which they had heard much said in Italy. I took them thither, 
and we ordered some punch. A blind woman was singing @ song on 
the return of Louis XVIII. Some ex-officers, being rather heated 
with liquor, began to exclaim: “Napoleon for ever!—Down with 
the Bourbons!” In a moment all was confusion; every one rose from 
his seat; and some began to cry, “ Long live the king!” while others 
shouted, “ Long live Napoleon!” ‘The disturbance increased ; glasses, 
bottles, and other missiles snatched from the tables, flew in all 
directions ; we took shelter in a small room, being unable to get out, 
from the multitude of people who were coming down the steps. Some 
agents of police then arrived, and took into custody the ringleaders 
of the riot. ‘They also approached us, and told us that we also were 
under arrest: but we bade them be careful what they did, for we 
had taken no part whatever in the dispute; that we had even with- 
drawn into a smaller room to take shelter from the storm, and that 
we were all of us foreigners; on hearing which, they said no more, 
and left us to ourselves. On going out we perceived a poor blind 
man with a broken head having had 4 glass thrown at him though 
he had not interfered at all: there were several of the ‘company in 
the same predicament. We paid our bill and instantly went away, 
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my friends declaring that this was the first, and should be the last 
time of their being in that coffee-house. They would see me to my 
hotel, where, after mutual wishes of good success, I took my leave of 
them. 

Next morning I set out for Calais, and had a very pleasant journey, 
as there happened to be some agreeable passengers, and among them 
a gentleman of Boulogne, who was so great a talker of scandal that 
he would have spoken ill of his father and mother. He kept the 
company in continual laughter until we arrived at Boulogne, hy 
relating minutely all that occurred in that town: he began to tell 
stories of the priests that lived there and in the neighbourhood, and 
talked of their bad practices, without suppressing their names. Then 
he spoke of many ladies who wished to be thought saints, and yet 
carry on some sly intrigue or other; and afterwards adverted to the 
nobility, of whom he told many strange things. He touched also on 
the royal family, and related some anecdotes, which, for the sake of 
decorum, I shall avoid repeating in these memoirs; it seemed next 
to impossible that he should have obtained such minute information 
respecting all that had happened in his own country and in Paris, as 
to recollect the names and the particular times at which the different 
events occurred. Finding him a very merry man, J said: “ Excuse 
me for interrupting you,” (for he talked continually, and we did 
nothing but laugh,) “ but how is it possible that so much news can 
have come to your knowledge?” “It certainly seems impossible,” 
answered he, “but you must know, that I am a man of property, 
from which I derive a good income without any trouble attending it, 
as it is all leased out; I have therefore nothing to do but travel 
between Paris and Boulogne, and I amuse myself with discovering 
and noticing the most remarkable things that I may mention them 
in conversation; I tell every thing openly without endeavouring to 
conceal people, and still less to make those appear white who are 
black. I am universally called the Slanderer, and why have I gained 
that appellation? because I tell the truth, and do not screen guilt: 
this is the only amusement that I have in the world.” We continued 
to listen to his recitals, which made the way seem extremely short, 
and he had always something new to tell us: among others of his 
neighbours, he mentioned a country curate near Boulogne, who had 
a young person as housekeeper whom he called his niece. Every time 
when the curate went to say mass, this niece admitted her lover into the 
house. The curate hada spy, who informed him of her conduct, and 
being very jealous, he contrived an expedient to take her by surprise. 
One day, he went as usual to say mass; and his niece knew that with the 
prayers, which he said before and after mass, including the time taken 
up in putting on and putting off his vestments, the whole period of his 
absence was generally a couple of hours, for he lengthened out, the 
service that he might delude the people into a belief that he was a 
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saint. On this occasion, however, the moment he reached the church, 
ere the bell had tolled thrice, and without preparatory prayers, he put 
on his vestments and went through the mass in less than ten minutes. 
All the country people of the parish, on coming to their devotions, 
found the mass already said; they stood astounded, and began to 
murmur against the curate, observing that the mass, which had for- 
merly been so long, had been this morning so short, that they knew 
not what to think. While they were making these remarks outside the 
church, the curate hastened to the sacristy, and without disrobing himself 
of his sacerdotal habiliments, put on a cloak and hastened home. All 
the parishioners saw him rush by without speaking or looking at 
them, and they followed to see what would be the end of this strange 
conduct. The curate knocked at his own door; the niece, who was 
at breakfast with her lover, was terrified; however, while she was 
gone to open it, and ere the curate had marched up stairs, the lover 
leapt through the window, and, the house being low, escaped without 
injury and took to his heels. The curate seized his niece by the arm, 
and asked her where her lover was? The niece, in a great fright began 
to weep, and said she knew nothing about it; there was no lover in 
the house; she never expected to be treated in this manner; she had 
always been true to him. The curate, still wearing the vestments 
befitting the office he had just performed, believed that he had been 
under a mistake; and pressing her hand, said, “ my dear niece, ex- 
euse me for having suspected thee; evil tongues have been busy; 
I had heard certain reports, but I am now convinced that they were 
raised by envy; for thou art a good girl, and people are vexed that 
thou shouldst stay with me.” The curate went out, and proceeded 
toward the church to disrobe, while the people, who had seen the 
lover bolt from the window began to laugh immoderately, knowing 
that the priest had been saying mass so hastily because he jealously 
suspected that his niece had her lover in the house. The bishop was 
apprised of what had taken place, and to show that punishment 
awaited those priests who failed in their duty and occasioned scandal, 
he removed him from his curacy, and prohibited him from saying 
mass. Yet our informant assured us that the bishop daily committed 
worse things than those of which the curate had been guilty, but he 
knew better how to conceal them, and make the people believe him a 
holy man. 

On our arrival at Boulogne the story-teller took his leave, begging 
us to excuse him, for he had wearied us with his discourse ; but we 
assured him that on the contrary he had much amused us, and that 
we were sorry that his journey being ended, we could hear no more 
anecdotes. In the evening we arrived at Calais, and I took up my 
abode at the Hotel of the Diligence, according to the appointment 
with my friend, respecting whom I made every possible enquiry. 
Finding that I had arrived before him, I made up my mind to wait 
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for him, believing that he would not fail in his engagement. Dining 
every day at the ordinary, I became acquainted with a young man 
named Anthony Janet, of Metz, in Lorraine. After we had dined 
together some days, we became intimate ; we frequently went to the 
play together, and then adjourned to the coffee-house. I was, how- 
ever, a good deal on my guard, not having yet forgotten the baron, 
who had furnished me with a very memorable lesson. Janet intro- 
duced me to several very respectable families, as an Italian who was 
staying in expectation of a travelling companion. After some days, 
finding that he was known to many persons in Calais, I began to 
have a higher regard for him. One afternoon, while walking with 
Janet round the walls of the town, I asked him if he had any business 
in Calais, and whither he intended to go? He replied: “ Since we 
have been some days acquainted, I am disposed to confide to you all 
my plans; informing you also what has befallen me since I left home, 
and what were the reasons that led me to that step. 

“ T am a native of Metz, and during the reign of Napoleon, I was 
secretary to the prefect of the department of the Moselle. I am an 
only son, and though born to a competent fortune, yet all the time | 
held my appointment I did not touch a shilling of it, and thus it 
has been accumulating. When Napoleon’s power was at an end, my 
parents importuned me morning and night to take to myself a wife, 
proposing many eligible matches with very fine young women, who 
could not fail to be agreeable to me. My heart was prepossessed in 
favour of a fruiterer’s daughter whom I had known for some years; 
and though I told her on our first acquaintance, that I would never 
marry her, she reconciled herself in consideration of the inequality 
of our birth; but required me to promise, on my word ef honour, 
that I would never take a wife, and that I would ever hold her as 
my friend in secret, she engaging on her part never to marry. As 
she was very young and very handsome, I made her this promise, and 
our connexion lasted for seven years without any one being aware of 
it. My parentsand friends still urged me to marry ; but while I held my 
appointment, I always declared that I was too much occupied ; and 
when I lost it, my father wished to prevail on me to marry a girl, 
who, truth te say, was very much to my taste; but being very un- 
willing to break my word, I said, that before I took a wife, I wished 
to travel a little. Being now of age, and having parents who loved 
me, and who proposed the match without insisting on it, (and if they 
had, my determination would have been the same,) I was told that 
I might do as I liked, but that on my return it would be well for me 
to marry, being an only son. I saw my mistress, and told her, that 
to keep my word with her, I would set out on my travels, that I 
might avoid a marriage to which my parents wished to constrain me- 
She wept for grief at the thoughts of my departure, but was pleased 
that I adhered to my promise, and with many protestations of fidelity 
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we parted. I returned home and prepared every thing for my de- 
parture; in the evening a visit was paid to me by the father and 
mother of my intended spouse, accompanied by the young lady her- 
self: she was in love with me, and I with her to such a degree, that 
| was near breaking my vow; but thinking that it would be well for 
me to travel, I fought a hard battle. The young lady shed tears, 
and I consoled her by saying: ‘ I am now going to England ; on my 
return we will talk further of this.’ I then took leave of her, and 
returned to my room to finish the preparations for my journey. Next 
day I set out for the Netherlands, where I remained some days. I 
then embarked for England, and landed at Harwich; next morning 
J arrived in London, and took up my residence at the Sabloniére 
Hotel in Leicester-square. I afterwards went into furnished lodgings, 
as IT intended to remain in London some time. Not many days had 
elapsed ere I was accosted by a Frenchman, somewhat poorly ac- 
coutred, who informed me that he had been lieutenant in a regiment 
of the line, under Napoleon; that having lost his appointment, he 
had come over to England to seek employment, and finding nothing 
to do, had sold all his equipments. He added, that he was of a 
good family in Bordeaux, that he intended to write home for a 
remittance, but that in the mean time he was reduced to despair, and 
had hitherto deferred writing, because he knew not to what address 
he should desire the answer to be sent. He told his story so well and 
with somuch emotion, that it pained me to see him ; he was rather a 
well-informed man, and I had no difficulty in believing that he was 
of a good family, since he had been so well educated. I had not the 
heart to tell him that I could do nothing for him ; on the contrary, I 
invited him to come and lodge in the same house with me, the land- 
lady having an apartment to let on the ground-floor. I undertook to 
pay for his lodging, and provide for his subsistence until he should 
hear from home. At this offer of ensuring his subsistence, he thanked 
me most heartily, and assured me, that as soon as his remittances 
should arrive, he would refund all that I should have laid out for 
him. Isaid, ‘ No; what I do is to assist you; I will hear of no 
reimbursement: when your money comes, you will decide upon what 
course to take.’ Being in arrears at his former lodgings, I gave him 
money to discharge it; I bought him new clothes, and furnished 
him with some money for his occasional expences while he should 
remain with me. He behaved very well, and I was glad to have met 
with company for my solitary hours, as I had no acquaintance in 
London. He was very cheerful, and constantly kept me in spirits by 
relating the story of his campaigns. I began to have a high opinion 
of him, and made him the confidant of all my concerns: I frequently 
allowed him to see my property, which consisted of ten thousand 
francs and some diamonds: several times in the course of conversa- 
tion, I proposed that we should go to America together, on which he 
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alluded to the remittances he expected from Bordeaux. One day. 
having been invited to dine with an English gentleman to whom I had 
brought letters of introduction, I told my friend and dependant, that 
as there was to be a ball after dinner, I should not return home til] 
after twelve. He affected some concern at being obliged to dine 
alouve. When I was gone, this faithful companion took the trunk 
containing my money and diamonds, and went out without being seen 
by the mistress of the house. I returned at two in the morning, and 
entering my room struck a light, and perceived that one of my trunks 
was missing. I immediately went to my friend’s room, but he was 
not there; I returned up stairs, and found that he had carried away 
the trunk containing all my valuables. I called up the mistress of 
the house, and made a great deal of bustle, but all to no purpose; 
I wished her husband to go to the police, but he said that nothing 
could be done till morning; I went to bed, but could not sleep a 
wink for vexation at the ingratitude of the man whom I had so much 
befriended. In the morning I gave information to the police, and a 
search was made for the delinquent, but without effect. I then de- 
termined to return to France immediately: and being destitute of 
money, I sold my gold repeater and two brilliants which I had about 
me, paid all my bills, and came over to Calais, where I was known; 
and have obtained money to equip myself anew, and to maintain 
myself until I shall receive remittances from home. Whien they 
arrive I shall take my departure to America; and repair to Brest, 
where I intend to embark, as 1 know that vessels frequently sail 
from thence.” 

When Janet had finished his story, I related to him the treatment 
I had received fromthe baron, and after reflecting on the manner in 
which we had both been cheated, we resolved to dispel our ill-hu- 
mour by going to amuse ourselves at the theatre. We were daily 
together, and our dispositions assimilated more and more. We fre- 
quently walked two or three miles into the country, expecting to 
meet my companion, whom J continued to look for in every diligence 
and other vehicle that arrived. Having now been a month in Calais, 
1 began to apprehend that he might have been taken ill, and obliged 
to remain at Nice with his relation. I was very sorry that I left 
him behind. Janet seeing me in the pensive mood, said: “In case 
your companion should fail to come, let us go to Brest, and there 
embark for America. What, inthe name of fortune, can you expect 
to do in England? Give up that intention, and I promise you that 
in losing one good friend, you will have gained another who will be 
equally sincere.” I thanked him for his kind offers, but though I 
had already waited five weeks, I still thought of my friend, and re- 
proached myself for my obstinacy in not continuing to travel with 
him. ) 

Janet having received remittances from home, asked tiie what I 
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had determined upon. “My dear Janet,” I replied, “ I like your 
company much, and would accept your proposal ; but I wish to wait 
eight days longer for my friend, and if you desire me to accompany 
you, consent to stay with me for my companion, and we will urge 
him to go with us; I am sure you will like his company. Janet, 
being much attached to me, agreed to wait eight days; observing, 
“It is very difficult to find a friend—but, since you set so much value 
on yours, I hope that in future you will value me as much; for I 
greatly esteem true friendship, especially in foreign travel.” I thanked 
him for his good faith, and assured him that my friendship for him 
was sincere. 

The eight days being expired, I left a letter at the hotel, and 
another at the post-office for my friend, informing him that I was gone 
to Brest, and that if he were my friend he would follow me thither, as 
[ intended to go to America. Early in the morning we set out for 
Boulogne, where we arrived in the afternoon, and went to lodge at 
the White Hart. We asked the landlord if a passage could be pro- 
cured for Cherbourg, that being the shortest course by which to get 
to Brest. Qur host informed us that he had among his guests the 
captain of a vessel bound for Cherbourg, with a cargo of guns for 
government. We desired that he would tell him to call upon us in 
our apartment. Next morning the captain came, and told us that 
he should sail in five or six days; we resolved to wait that time, 
and agreed for our passage, it being understood that he should let 
us know when he was ready. 

Having nothing to do but amuse ourselves, we were taking a walk 
one morning in the public square, when, to my surprise, I beheld 
the Slanderer with whom I had travelled from Paris to Boulogne. 
Having accosted him, he instantly recognised me, and was very glad to 
see me. He enquired what had brought me thither; and I informed him 
that Thad been some days waiting for a ship that was bound for 
Cherbourg. He said, “ As you are waiting for your ship, have the 
goodness to come home with me and pass an hour or two; you will 
not find me living like a nobleman, but I trust you will have nothing 
to complain of.” He wished to be introduced to my companion, and 
made him a thousand kind offers. Having accompanied him to his 
house, we were surprised to find it furnished in the first style. He 
asked me what I thought of it? I said that it was a house fit for a 
prince. He said, “I think myself the happiest man in the world; I 
laugh at every body; I joke at every body; I do what I like; no one 
meddles with me because I have money. If I commit a little slip of 
the tongue, money settles the affair; all the tribunals on earth may be 
bought for money: every body knows me, and is aware that I tell truth. 
Many ladies cultivate my friendship in the hope of mitigating my just 
censures; but no! I assure you I would not spare even my mother were 
she alive. I expect you will dine with me to-day ; we will afterwards 
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go to the play, and for as many ladies as we see I shall have to speak 
to vou of ife, and death, and miracles.” 

Our host having left us together for a short time, I gave my com- 
panion an insight into his character. On his return, he said, “ Excuse 
me for leaving you; I had a few orders to give ; and now, if you please, 
we will go and take a short walk.” He gave anarm to each, and took 
us on « sort of inquisitorial tour throughout Boulogne, remarking on 
the different merchants as we passed them—* that man has been twice 
a bankrupt :—that is a rogue;—that other man pays nobody ;—that 
man is doing no business; but his wife lives under protection.” When 
we passed a priest, he gave us a minute account of his conduct; and all 
this had a most laughable effect, for he told every thing with a most agree- 
able frankness and readiness. We returned with him home to dinner; 
there were two servant maids who waited, and when they were out of 
the room, he talked scandal even of them. The dinner was excellent: 
and after coffee he said: “ Now for the theatre.” During the whole 
play, he sat between us and did nothing but notice the ladies present, 
one by one, detailing their whole history. He then began to scandalize 
the players; so that the comedy ended without our having heard a 
word, so much was our attention occupied by our guide. He after- 
wards saw us to our hotel, and expressed his astonishment at finding 
us lodged in such a place—* for,” said he, “ you are in the hands of the 
most atrocious rascal in Boulogne; whatever costs him ten, he will 
charge to you at an hundred. During the time you stay in Boulogne 
I expect that you will come every day and dine with me, and I promise 
you mirth and good cheer.” We thanked him for his hospitable offer, 
and declined to trouble him by availing ourselves of it every day, but 
he insisted that we should not fail to come and dine with him daily 
during our stay in Boulogne, and then, after wishing us good night, he 
left us. My companion could not rest for thinking of him, and said 
that in all his life he had never heard such a scandal-monger as this; 
“ certainly,” added he, “after we are gone he will speak ill also of 
us.” 

Next morning at ten, the Slanderer came to our hotel, and we 
invited him to breakfast. During the repast, he said: “ You think 
that I pay you these attentions through friendship; no, I do every 
thing from self-interest; I like the conversation of foreigners; I am 
ambitious to have them at my house; I like to give them good dinners 
merely through vanity. ‘This is my real disposition; think not that 
hospitality induces me to make this sort of display; I am actuated by 
ambition and ostentation.” We looked at each other significantly, for 
he did not even spare himself. “ You see,” added the Slanderer, 
“that in this world all is interest: all is party; all is revolution ; all 
is selfishness. You have heard people in Boulogne speak well of 
Napoleon; and why? because Napoleon quartered here in Boulogne 
some fifty or sixty thousand men; and hence, a multitude of persons 
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who had been poor, then became rich. Is there at this moment 
throughout all France, a single person who loves the house of Bourbon ? 
—it is because he isin oflice. The man out of office detests the whole 
family. Do not believe that any portion of patriotic or liberal spirit 
exists; all is guided by interest.” After he had reasoned in this 
manner for three hours, we left the house, and went down to the 
harbour, to see the ship which was to take us to Cherbourg. The 
captain was then superintending his men, who were taking the cargo 
of guns on board. Hecame tous, and said that in two days he should 
be ready for sea. When he had left us, our friend, the backbiter, 
said, “I don’t at all like the face of this captain of yours; I would 
not trust myself on board his ship, for I think the man unfit to com- 
mand her.” As he spoke ill of everybody, we took no heed of this 
warning. We afterwards found, however, that the captain had been 
rightly judged hy his physioguomy, for he was not fit even to scour 
the decks. 
During the remaining two days that we continued at Boulogne, we 
were most agreeably entertained. On being informed that the ship 
was ready to sail, weembarked with our baggage ; and the Slanderer, 
who saw us on board, said: “ You will find here a hamper with some 
provisions in it, which will be of use to you on your voyage; I hope 
that when you taste some of the wine I have sent you, you will remem- 
her our conversations; accept my best thanks; and if fortune should 
bring you again to Boulogne, come and see me.” ‘The vessel sailed 
with a fair wind, and wishing to see what was in the hamper, we had 
it brought on deck; it contained provisions for twenty days, and many 
bottles of foreign wines, one of which we immediately tasted along 
with the captain, and drank to the Slanderer’s good health. The first 
day of our voyage was very favourable; on the second, the wind 
changed, and in the course of an hour the sky became as dark as 
pitch; the lightning flashed, and the thunder rolled. Our captain 
began to be alarmed, and seemed at a loss what orders to give. At 
length he resolved to have some of the cargo thrown overboard to 
lighten the ship, which was heavy-laden; but instead of encouraging 
the crew, he was seized with a panic, and could no longer attend to his 
duty. In this wretched plight, the captain began to exclaim that we 
were lost, the sailors hearing this, fell to lamenting, and praying 
Heaven for help. Hearing this, as I lay in the cabin, though sick with 
the bad weather, while my companion was unable to stand, I said: 
‘ Let us go and rebuke the captain for his conduct, for the crew must 
be encouraged, and not frightened.” We instantly went on deck; the 
billows were heaving from side to side; and we could scarcely keep our 
feet. We found the captain in tears, and this excited my wonder ; for 
on the day when we sailed, he had told me that he served in Napoleon’s 
expedition to Egypt, and for several acis of bravery was decorated 
With the cross of the legion of honour, whence I might infer that all 
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were not brave who received that distinction, but that many obtained 
it through.connexions or intrigue, without ever having shown the 
slightest courage, or signalized themselves in any way. “What a 
shame,” exclaimed I, “is this! an old captain sobbing and weeping. 
Yesterday you were boasting to me of your prowess, and to day I find 
you thus! Youare disheartening your men too! You abandon your 
duty; you will not work the ship!” The captain answered: “There 
is no help for it; we are lost.” “ How lost?” I exclaimed: “ get up 
and stand to your duty; encourage the men, and bid them take in al] 
the sail they can.” Isent for two bottles of rum, and distributing it 
among the sailors, said: “ Drink, and do not be afraid; the weather 
will change. You, captain, mind your duty, or we shall be lost, 
and all will then be over; but if ever we reach a port, I will let all 
the world know that neither ship nor crew should be trusted with a 
man who can do nothing but ery.” Finding that I spoke so resolutely, 
the captain roused himself, and began to take heart. The had weather 
continued all night; but though I was very sick, and continually 
drenched to the skin, I still kept the deck and encouraged the men. 
My companion returned to his birth, overpowered with sickness. Next 
morning at day-break the storm abated, and at sun-rise the sky 
cleared. I said to the captain: “You see we have weathered it. 
Excuse me if J] tell you that I had a different opinion of you.” “It 
was because you are not used to the sea,” he replied, “ otherwise you 
would have said as I did—that we were lost.” “Say no more,” I 
answered, “ you make matters worse. I shall go, change myself, and 
then to sleep, for lam weary after being part of yesterday and all 
night on deck in the rain, sick as J was.” The captain thanked me 
heartily; and the sailors said that had it not been for the encourage- 
ment | gave them, we certainly should have been lost. I went down 
to the cabin, changed my dress, and lay down to sleep quite exhausted. 
At noon when I awoke, there was a perfect calm, and we were seven 
days making Cherbourg. During that period of fair weather, the 
captain did nothing but make excuses for what had happened, by telling 
me that he had been seized with a panic, and knew not what was 
going on. He proceeded to relate to-me all his campaigns, of which I 
did not believe one tittle, having had ocular proof of what he was 
capable of doing; and he always recounted his exploits on deck that 
the men might hear them. I and my companion laughed at these 
boastings of the captain. 

On our arrival at Cherbourg, wearied to death with the passage, wé 
repaired to the hotel of the Lion, one of the best in the place, where 
we were well entertained. I sent for the captain to settle with him; 
he refused any payment, saying that I had helped to save the ship, and 
he would have none of my money. I told him that what 1 had done 
was for our common welfare, and a good action was its own reward. 
We then gave him the sum stipulated in our agreement. The captain 
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said: “ Since you will insist on paying me, I beg that we may dine 
together to-morrow and part in good friendship: we assented to the 
proposal, not wishing him to believe that we had any quarrel with 
him; nor did we mention what had happened to any one, lest we should 
injure his interests. Next day we dined with him, and afterwards I 
took a walk with my friend. We met an officer of my acquaintance, 
who had been six weeks in garrison at Foligno, where he had an 
appointment. After many mutual congratulations on the pleasure of 
meeting once more, he conducted us to a coffee-house, where we found 
a number of officers. My friend introduced me to his colonel, who 
was also at the coffee-house, and we began to talk of Italy, recollecting 
many gay hours which we had passed in each others’ society. “ These 
days are past,” said my friend to me, “and we know them no more ; 
we are become blocks of stone!” “ How, then,” said I, “ are you not 
satisfied under the government of Louis XVIII.2” “ How can we be 
satisfied? Here we are sent to the depét at Cherbourg, and expect every 
moment to be dismissed on half-pay; how then are we to live? 
Soldiers must have war, we are then sure of promotion or death; but no 
euch chances now remain for us. The poor soldier must ever be a soldier; 
there are no more promotions, the officers’ commissions being given to 
young gentlemen who have just left school, and know not what the art 
of war means. Howis it possible that a veteran soldier, covered with 
sears, can obey a boy who has had no experience? The solilier loves 
to be commanded by a brave officer, who has attained his rank through 
blood and toil; for us there is only one resource left—it is, that our 
emperor Napoleon may return from Elba, otherwise we are all lost, 
and must languish in wretchedness.” When he named Napoleon, all 
began to exclaim: “ Long live the Emperor!” Finding that they made 
these exclamations, without reflecting that they were under the 
rovernment of the Bourbons, I bowed to the captain and the colonel, 
eave my arm to my companion, and quitted the coffee-house with him, 
foarfal lest we should excite the suspicions of the police in these critical 
times, when travellers were regarded witi so much vigilance. 

We returned to our hotel, and next day met with a conveyance for 
St. Maloes. It was a carriage for four passengers; the two whom we 
found in it happened to be priests. I was extremely loth to travel in 
such odious company, and said to my companion: “I dare lay a wager 
that we shall meet with some misfortune. ‘These priests, during the 
jvurney, were occupied in reading their breviary aloud, as if there had 
beeu nobody in the earriage but themselves. My companion and I 
could not converse: however, we bore all patiently until we reached 
Carentan, and there we said to them: “ Gentlemen, have the goodness to 
read your prayers in a lower voice; our heads are so stunned that we 
cannot talk.” One of the priests impertinently remarked : “ They are 
not catholies; they do not like to hear prayers.” ‘The other said: 
“ They must be freemasons ; or, most probably, they are friends of the 
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devil.” “We have paid our fare,” they added, “ and we will do as we 
like.” I then said to them, “ Well was I aware that we ought not to 
have got into a coach where there were priests, and much less where 
there were country priests, (and such we knew these to be,) for they 
are men destitute of education, covered with base hypocrisy, and 
steeped in ignorance. If you were disposed to do as you liked, you 
ought to have taken a whole carriage for yourselves, and not come to 
annoy other travellers with your bigotry, which I really believe, though 
I know you to be country priests, is mere pretence.” To this the 
priests replied: “ Take care what you say; or when we get to Coutances, 
we will lodge an information with the police, and have you punished. 
Your times are past; the Bourbons are returned; religion will be once 
more triumphant.” “ Have the goodness,” replied I,“ not to talk to us; 
we want to have no altercation with you; I well know what the imper- 
tinence of priests is, therefore let them say their prayers to themselves, 
and let us finish our journey without further dispute, which might 
possibly have a serious issue.” As ill luck would have it, we had no 
sooner ceased disputing than a hind wheel gave way, and we were 
tumbled one over the other: fortunately the horses stopped imme- 
diately, and we escaped without injury. The priests declared this to 
be a visitation from Heaven, because we would not hear their prayers; 
and remarked, “that God made the good suffer for the wicked.” I 
answered, “ That as soon as we had got into the coach, I had said to my 
companion, ‘ here are two priests; we shall certainly have some mis- 
fortune ; it cannot be otherwise.’ You assume a sanctified exterior to 
impose upon honest men, but inwardly you are depraved, vindictive, 
and proud.” The priests, enraged at these remarks, said: “ As soon 
as we get to Coutances we will have you summoned before the police ; 
we will travel no further in such company.” The voiturier found a 
peasant who lent him another wheel, and we proceeded to Coutances 
on foot. We walked slowly by the side of the coach, and the priests 
went on before. We began to converse respecting them with the 
voiturier, who, having an antipathy to the whole tribe, told us, that if 
we were cited before the police, he would come forward, and give 
evidence that they had insulted us. “Bravo!” replied I, “and we 
three will have a bottle of wine together.” Scarcely had we arrived 
at Coutances, when two gens-d’armes came to inform us that we must 
go before the police. We obeyed; and on entering the office we found 
an old commissary, with a peruke on his head, and near him stood our 
two accusers. ‘The commissary politely demanded our passports, which 
we presented to him. He then said: “Gentlemen, why do you permit 
yourselves to insult these two priests with such improper and abusive 
language?” “Mr. Commissary,” I replied, “ you have heard one 
story; now be so good as to listen to the other, which I am sure will 
sound much more like the truth, for I shall speak sincerely and dis- 
passionately. These priestly gentlemen, on entering the coach this 
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morning, began to recite prayers and perform service aloud, as if they 
had been in church, and we could not hear each other talk. After 
enduring this for a long time, we at length desired that they would 
utter their prayers in a lower tone, as we did not like to be annoyed, 
They told us that we were freemasons and friends of the devil, and 
designated us with many other such epithets. In reply, we remarked 
that nothing but priestly arrogance and ill-breeding could have 
dictated language like that. At length a wheel of the carriage gave 
way, and we had another wrangling bout. If you wish us to bring 
proof of what we aver, here is the voiturier ready to give evidence.” 
The commissary, who though advanced in years, was of a reasonable 
way of thinking, addressed himself to us, and said: “ You are in the 
right; I have travelled a good deal in my time, and I always found it 
incumbent on me to enquire of my fellow-travellers if they had any 
objection to my smoking, or to my singing, or to my reading aloud, 
Whereas, these worthy priests having done what to them seemed good, 
without first asking leave, were quite in the wrong; and if you used ill 
language to them you served them perfectly right.” The priests went 
away in high dudgeon; and the commissary of police observed: “ For 
some months past, since this change inthe government, our priests have 
become insufferably proud, and have a notion that they may trample 
on every body; but I very frequently find means to bring them back to 
their duty.” We paid the commissary many compliments on his good 
sense, and thanking him for his decision, repaired to the inn at which 
the coach had stopped. We ordered dinner; and as the priests took 
theirs’at a separate table, we sent for and invited the voiturier to ours, 
where we informed him how the commissary had decided on the charge 
made against us. 'The voiturier, who, as I have already observed, was 
no great friend of priests, burst into a fit of laughter, in which we 
joined. The priests, who had already paid their full fare, through 
mere vexation, hired another vehicle and departed, leaving us the 
whole coach to ourselves. We had avery merry journey to St. Maloes, 
laughing heartily at the expence of those two simpletons. 

At St. Maloes, we took up our residence at the Lion, and found the 
mistress of that hotel to be a young and amiable person. She showed 
us many attentions; asked what we should like to have, and when 
we intended to proceed on our journey ? We replied that we wished to 
have dinner, and that we should set out for Brest on the following day if 
we could find a conveyance. Our hostess, perceiving that I was not a 
Frenchman, enquired if I was an Italian, and on learning that I was, 
she expressed great satisfaction at having a native of Italy in her house, 
she herself being of that country. I then asked her how she happened 
to be settled in St. Maloes? She informed me, that when the French 
entered Italy, one regiment of them remained six months in garrison at 
Florence ; that she became enamoured of a serjeant-major belonging 
to it, and that when her lover was on the eve of his departure, she 
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eloped ‘from her home with a good sum of money. On its return to 
France, the regiment was ordered into Spain. |“ My lover,” she 
continued, “ being in favour with his colonel, obtained leave of absence 
for six months, after which he was to rejoin his regiment; during that 
interval he took me home with him to St. Maloes. With my money, I 
opened 2 very handsome hotel, and we were married. At the expiration 
of four months after our marriage, my husband was obliged to set out 
for Spain to join his-regiment. A year afterwards news reached me 
that he was dead. Being a foreigner, I have almost made my fortune; 
my house has been and is frequented by persons from all parts, and I 
assure you that there is no hotel in St. Maloes in higher favour. The 
women of Italy have the grace to attract visitants; the other hotels 
have declared war against me, but I laugh at them. I have had fre- 
quent offers of marriage, but I would never again own a master; [ like 
better to have my own way, and to divert myself as machas I can. I 
have never once heard from my family ; they have ceased to care for 
me and I for them. I live very happily; all the officers come to pay 
their court to me; I laugh at them all. With a single glance, I can 
cause gold to be expended in my hotel; I promise love te ali, and 
keep my word with none; I amuse myself at their cost.” “This is all 
very well,” I remarked, “ and I am willing to believe what you say; but 
may there not be some tender attachment in secret, of which nobody 
knows?” Our hostess smiled, and said: “Youarea true Italian; you 


are always thinking of mischief; and were I to tell you all that has 


happened to me 

Since we arrived, an hour had now passed in mere conversation, the 
lady delighting to speak her native language. My companion began 
to yearn for food, and our colloquy was the more wearisome to him, 
because he did not understand a word of it. “ Madam,” said I, “my 
companion is fatigued and hungry; Ialso begin to feel some appetite, 
therefore we should be glad to have dinner, and after that we will 
continue the conversation.” ‘The lady seemed a little ashamed, and 
said to me: “ ft have a favour to ask of you, but I am not sure that you 
will grant it.’ “ Name it frankly,” I replied. “ I would invite you 
and your friend to dine with me.” I mentioned this to my companion, 
who was disposed to accept the invitation, provided that nothing but 
French should be spoken. I then said to the lady, “We shall be most 
happy to dine with you, amiable hostess, but we particularly intreat 
that it may be without much delay.” “ Rely upon it,” said she, “ all 
shall be ready in ten minutes, for mine is not an inn where dinner is 
prepared only when there happens to be company; here we have 
abundance of fare daily, and the whole is sure to be in requisition 
before night. I congratulated her on being in so prosperous’a way of 
business, 

Ere the ten minutes were expired, dinner was on the table; our 
hostess took her seat with the air of a woman of quality, and during 
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the repast began to relate her love affairs, and named among her 
suitors several colonels, majors, and generals, who had been com- 
pletely fascinated with her, and whose rivalry had occasioned some 
challenges and even duels. I saw that our hostess was proud of her 
beauty, and that she told all these stories through vanity; but as 
there was a certain grace in her manner of narrating, which well became 
her, we were much amused. The dinner was exquisite; there was a 
variety of choice foreign wines, and an excellent dessert. She enquired 
into what country I was travelling? Isaid I was going to America. 
“ Oh!” exclaimed she, “ why to America? you are very wrong in 
going to waste your youth there.” On this, my companion, who had 
not as yet spoke a word, said: “ Why, Madam, do you think it wrong 
to go to America?” “ Because there are many dangers to be encoun- 
tered; and probably you might find in Europe objects much better 
deserving your love than any you could mect with in America, if love 
he agreeable to you; and young as you are, I am sure it cannot be 
displeasing.” “ How can you say so,” said my companion; “ you, 
who have already owned that you laugh at every body ; that you love 
no one: yet you remain in Europe!” ‘The lady answered: “ Excuse 
me for taking the liberty to say so, but that is not the remark that 
might be expected from a man of the world. I love,-and have loved 
much; but always in seeret; J do not at all like to compromise my 
interest, since it is so very difficult to judge between apparent friends 
and real friends. You are a Frenchman, and know not of what love 
we women of Italy are capable, or how stedfast we are in our attach- 
ments; much more so, I can assure you, than the ladies of France, 
for the disposition of Italians is not fickle. My companion wished to 
defend his countrywomen by urging to the contrary. I laughed at the 
dispute, and at length said: “ Let us have done with so profitless an 
argument ; each of you is right in defending your native country; I 
am still more in the right, I think not of falling in love, but of travelling 
and of finding what amusement I can. Hostess, do us the favour to 
give orders that a conveyance may be procured for us; it is our 
intention to set out to-morrow for Brest.” ‘“ How! you intend to set 
out to-morrow? IsSt. Maloes become so hateful to you that you cannot 
stay two or three days longer? My hotel is none of the best, but I 
think you will be well'treated ; therefore let me hope that you will do 
me the pleasure to remain. In reply to this courteous invitation I felt 
bound to say that we should remain one day longer. My companion 
consented, though not very willingly, for he observed that all the 
attentions of our hostess were directed to me, and that she very 
frequently spoke with me in Italian. The next day passed off very 
pleasantly. My companion, finding himself neglected, as the lady 
engrossed all my conversation, urged me to depart, saying that he was 
weary of remaining where we were. Though I should have been very happy 
to have remained at St. Maloes-some days longer, as I grew more and 
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more in fayour with the lady, yet feeling the superior claims of friend- 
ship, I desired him to go and look out for a conveyance, being certain 
that our hostess would not have thought of providing one for us if we 
had remained a month, My friend accordingly went out, and in less 
than an hour returned to tell me that he had engaged a conveyance 
for next day. I communicated this intelligence to the lady, who was 
highly displeased, and said to my friend, with much animation: “ You 
Frenchmen are an envious race indeed! because you perceive that | 
do not pay the same attention to you which I pay to your companion, 
you are jealous of him! If I were your friend, or if he would listen 
to me, you should set out alone; and if he chose, he should stay in St. 
Maloes and want for nothing.” My companion began to laugh on 
observing that our hostess spoke rather in a passion. I put on a 
serious look, and said to her: “ Madam, I intreat you to be silent, for 
it gives me pain that you should say any thing to my friend, who, on 
my account, has refrained from answering you; I beg you will make 
yourself easy; I am not willing to abandon my friend for the purpose 
of remaining in St. Maloes, as we have vowed an eternal friendship for 
each other. I feel deeply obliged to you for the kind regard you have 
shown me, and I promise that if ever I return to St. Maloes, I will take 
up my abode at your hotel.” Our hostess began to weep, and said: 
“ Tam merely mistress of an hotel, and I have allowed myself to tell 
you things which I ought not to have told; I beg that you will excuse 
them, and assure you that all which I said to you came from the heart, 
and was not feigned: I should have been glad if you could have 
remained some months, and to speak frankly, if I could have won your 
affections.” She made her excuses to my companion, who assured her 
that he was not jealous, but merely anxious to go and look after his 
own interests: “ I am even glad,” said he, “ when my companion meets 
with some agreeable adventure, as I think he would be on his part, 
were I to meet with any.” The day ended very pleasantly; our 
hostess having resumed her wonted good-humour, and smothered the 
fire which glowed within her. Had we prolonged our stay in St. Maloes 
I really think she would have lost all her customers, from being so rarely 
visible; she was always engaged in conversation with us in her own 
apartment, and left all business to the servants. Having observed to 
her that she was wrong in not minding her affairs, and that we required 
no exclusive attentions ; she replied: “ If you esteemed my company 
as I esteem yours, you would think no more of going to America than 
I think of my affairs. Feeling that my passion was reviving, I took 
my hat and proposed to my companion that we should take a short 
walk, as that room felt very warm, and I was afraid that the fire of 
our hostess would set me on a flame. She laughed ironically, and we 
took our leave. In going along my companion said to me: “I do not 
wish you to go against your will ; stay in St. Maloes if you choose. If 
you are in love with the lady you ought not to leave her.” “I am 
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sorry,” said I, “ that you do not yet know me, and that you think 
me so weak as to give heed to a capricious woman, of so low a condi- 
tion too! Iam young, and love to divert myself; sometimes, truth to 
say, I am too apt to fall in love, but I can control myself and stifle the 
growing passion, which, if we allow it time to take root, cannot be 
eradicated, and at length becomes its own victim.” After an hour’s 
walk we returned to the hotel, and began to converse with our hostess 
on indifferent matters until evening, when we made a hearty supper. 
As she and I conversed in Italian, my companion became sleepy and 
retired to rest. We sat talking until past two in the morning, when, 
recollecting that I should have to rise at five, I felt disposed to with- 
draw and take some repose, assuring my hostess that I should again 
visit St. Maloes for the purpose of seeing her, on my return from 
America. 

At five in the morning we were called up, and on coming down stairs, 
we found that the lady had already risen and ordered coffee. I thanked 
her for her very kind attention, but expressed my regret that she 
should have taken the trouble to rise so early. She replied: “ that 
though all these attentions were bestowed on one who proved ungrateful, 
she could do no less than pay them. I requested that we might have 
our bill, but she said: ** When you revisit St. Maloes, on your return 
from America, you may pay me.” And though we urged her to take 
our money, it was to no purpose. On going away I took her hand, and 
again thanked her for the attentions she had shown us, assuring her 
that I hoped the time would come when we might requite them. She 
turned away and went into the house. We then departed; but I must 
confess, that had I been alone I should have staid some months in St. 
Maloes; for so many fair attractions might well have warranted the 
loss of a little time. My companion rallied me by observing, that my 
affections were easily engaged. I told him I longed to see an oppor- 
tunity occur for him to show his fortitude in resisting the tender 
passion. In the carriage with us there was an old lady who was going 
to Lamballe. The plains which we traversed made us melancholy ; 
they were covered with brambles, and exhibited many signs of sterility 
and wretchedness. Enquiring of the old lady how it happened that 
the country was in such an uncultivated state, she replied: “ That 
Bretagne was a poor and sterile province. Having stopped at a 
country-house to procure some milk, the old lady undertook to 
interpret for me, as the people of the house spoke little French. Few 
of the country folks hereabouts know that language; they speak only 
the Breton tongue. I asked if there were any books printed in that 
idiom, and she informed me that there were. 

(To be Continued.) 
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EXTRACTS OF A CORRESPONDENCE 
FROM THE NORTH OF GERMANY. 


From Cuxhaven you have to make your own convention with «4 
fisherman to take you up the Elbe to Mamburg, a most uninteresting 
passage of seventy miles, until you approach Altona; and then the 
northern bank delights the Cockney eye with many proofs of mer- 
cantile taste and opulence, in the appearance of pagodas with Gothic 
entrances, red brick villas with porticos @ /a Grecque, castellated 
cottages, and raspberry-cream-coloured pavilions. You know Ham- 
burg by description, and nothing struck me in it, on the first view, 
excepting the decidedly English air of its inhabitants. I believe it is 
the only city on the Continent that has preserved the Anglo-mania 
during a long course of years ; even their cuisine is borrowed from 
ours, without, unhappily, the slightest admixture of that of our 
rivals. JT never saw Cayenne pepper in familiar use in a foreign 
country, until mine host of the Hotel de Russie applied it so skilfully 
with lemon to the wild ducks, that Sir William would have held hima 
in lasting esteem if he had been present. I was taken for a French- 
man in the streets, and duly received the passing maledictions of the 
canaille. The foree of this prejudice, or, more properly, resentment, 
has not subsided here as it has done in most of the German states, 

In the Biirsen Halle (Exchange) the sleek, straight-haired mer- 
chants make their bargains en fumant. They are as much attached 
to the pleasures of the table, as their brethren of Bristol are said to 
be; and, lest the appetite of any worthy gastronome should be im- 
paired by the unexpected presence of an enemy, it is customary to 
accompany dinner invitations with a list of all the persons asked. 

Between Hamburg and Berlin there is not a single object of in- 
terest; but Berlin itself is a much handsomer city than I had ever 
supposed it. Such at least is the first impression which a foreigner 
receives On looking at the part of it to which he is usually brought. 
The Alten Linden, with the palace that the King does noé inhabit,* 
the arsenal, and university, and one or two other buildings, have a very 
imposing effect; but, upon examination, these appearances lose their 





* Tlis Majesty lives in a house like those on the outskirts of the fanbourg St. 
Germain. ‘There is nothing conspicuous about it, except a horse-shoe nailed to one 
of the windows of the first story. 1 thought at first that the military monarch’s 
‘soul might be harrowed upon with fear of sprites,’’ against one description of 
which the horse-shoe is known to be a certain safeguard ; but I afterwards learned, 
that the Prince Royal, who was too Jate for dinner, had galloped up to the gate, 
and one of his horse’s shoes passing through the window and lighting ‘upon the 
royal dinner table, announced his Royal Highness’s arrival. The surprise of the 
reyal convives on the appearance of this novel kind of projectile, may be imagined ; 
but it was immediately decreed, that it should fill the station it now maintains ; 
though many learned persons contend, that it might have been sent to the arsenal 
over the way, without any material sacrifice to the decoration of the chateau. 
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charm; you discover, without being very savan?, architectural faults 
without end, and ornaments out of all proportion with the buildings, 
and with each other. Every step you take in Germany wil! convince 
you more deeply of Madame de Staél’s assertion, that “ Les Allemands 
manquent du goat naturellement ; ils en manquent aussi par imita- 
tion.” 

At Berlin you too soon perceive the leanness of the land. You 
discover the mere tinsel of which its finery is composed; that the little 
wealth it possesses is expended on the fronts of the gentlemen’s 
houses, and upon the backs of the gentlemen themselves. The first 
elance will convince you that the ladies are not participators in the 
latter kind of expenditure; for all that I have yet seen were attired in 
the faded remains of English fashions of May, 1814, (which had just 
reached them, I suppose, through some translator of Ackermann,) or, 
attempting the modes of France, (when they were Chinoise,) made their 
crummy figures, gummy ankles, scanty hair, and most anti-Chinese 
feet, more painfully conspicuous. Such is the usual allowance of 
Prussian beauty, especially amongst the higher orders; not to describe 
the almost universal cases of carious teeth, with the concomitant, and a 
‘maintien” that would set Vestris’s art at defiance. General Pillet’s, 
slander upon the carriage of our countrywomen, (Heaven’s blessing on 
them, and may they learn to put on their clothes better!) when he 
asserted that they had “pour ainsi dire, deux mains gauches,” may 
be said with truth of every part of a German lady, excepting her 
hands; for they do not appear to knit aukwardly, and are never seen 
otherwise employed. They have likewise the advantage which 
Prince Nareschin ascribed to a late Russian favourite (in very hot 
weather) during the Continental system: he said that Madame de 
FREEEREREEREEEE Was “a seule puissance libre sur le Continent, 
touts ses ports (pores) etaient ouverts.’—Yon find in their houses 
two or three show rooms gaudily painted in distemper, and thinly 
furnished. Spitting boxes are usually placed near the pier tables, or 
in the embrasures of the windows. The remainder of the rambling 
dwellings is either unoccupied, or only contains beds, &e. 

The discrepancy between the personal equipment, and the equipage 
of a great grandee, is also striking; you see a very well embroidered 
“ Excellentz,” in a carriage which would be condemned by our 
Hackney Coach Commissioners, drawn by four horses, which, if they 
had the happiness to be in England, might severally claim the protec- 
tion of Mr. Martin’s law. 

If France is the dressing-room of Europe, Prussia is unquestionably 
its barrack-yard. Nothing that is other than military is held valuable. 
The remaining classes are merely considered as the camp followers and 
suttlers of an immense army; but the army itself—parlez moi de ¢a!— 
it would repay you for the sea-sickness in his Majesty’s packet, the 
odour of the Blanknesse herring-boat, and the dreary journey through 
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Mechlenburg, to be present at a single parade. The admirable equip- 
ment, perfect carriage, and discipline of the straight, military-looking 
men; the air chevaleresque of their officers, and the almost incredible 
precision of their movements, have never been attained by any other 
army in Europe. 

The mode of recruitment is well adapted to the preservation of a 
great military force. Every male subject of twenty is liable to serve * 
in a regiment of the line for three years; after which he is transferred 
to the embodied Landwehr for the same period; and finally he is 
discharged, on condition of assembling with the Local Landwehr for 
thirty days’ service in each year. Formerly the nobles entered the 
army as officers, but they have lately lost that last remaining privi- 
lege, and commencing their career as cadets, must pass the same rigid 
examinations for every grade, as others who are not “ Herr Von,” 
and consequently “ Hochvolgeborn.” By-the-bye, our English tourists 
make sad blunders about these valuable distinctions. I read one of 
them lately, who asserted, that if you meant to be civil to a Vienna 
shopkeeper, whose name happened to be Mr. Charles, you must call 
him Mr. von Charles. So remote is this from the fact, that I am 
convinced there is not a merchant in Germany who would not suppose 
that you meant to insult him by such an address. The nobility alone 
are distinguished by the predicate “von.” Of these there were 
formerly two classes: those who were Counts and Barons, and the 
untitled (though still noble) “ vons.” Now they are nearly on a level, 
and answer to our gentry, save that they do not contract low alliances, 
and ean really prove a long descent, uncontaminated by trade, for 
many generations. The English generally suppose that Germany con- 
tains as many Counts as cauliflowers, and more Barons than black- 
berries; but the fact is, that titles are not multiplied, for new creations 
are very unfrequent, and the nobility always marry into their own 
caste, when poverty permits them to marry at all. Thus many old 
families become extinet, while but few of the “nouveaus riches” are 
ennobled. It is true that the Emperor of Austria sometimes wrings 
the hearts and sears the eyes of those who have nothing left but one 
hundred and twenty eight quarters-pure, by Baronizing an accommo- 
dating Jew, and permitting the emblem of Christianity to appear on 
the breast of its enemy; but this does not repair the waste, though it 
strengthens ancient prejudices. The wife of a noble is addressed as 
“cnadiger frau,” and a “dame de la Bourgeoisie” as “ Madame.” 
A maiden of gentle blood is “ fraulein,” and one of ignoble origin 
“ Mamzelle.” An error in these forms is not to be forgiven ; remem- 
ber them, therefore, as you hope to speed in your suit to the divinities I 
have described. 

There is no great ceremony in the matter of presentation here. 
Your minister sends in your name, and intimates your desire to pay 





* Students, merchants, clerks, &c. are only obliged to serve for one year. 
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your respects to the King, who generally names an early day for your 
reception. With military men, his Majesty converses freely; and 
listened very patiently to my detailed answers upon the Peninsular 
war. It was so long since I had been able to get any body to listen to 
my narratives of those campaigns, that my heart expanded when I saw 
a monarch all attentive to them. He usually invites foreign officers, 
down to the rank of captain, to dinner, and treats them very gra- 
ciously. Persons holding civil employments, and travellers who have 
not “served,” are either unnoticed or handed over to be entertained 
by one of the ministers. The King is a complete soldier, and loves to 
live with soldiers. The Princes of the Blood are cultivated and 
elegant personages. Amongst his other accomplishments, the Prince 
Royal speaks English fluently; he is fond of associating with men of 
talent, and of liberal opinions: hence the calumnies of the Ultra 
Journals of France and Austria against him. 

I arrived at Berlin in time to hear the general murmur of dissatisfac- 
tion on the King’s left-handed marriage. It has given great offence. 
Nobody denies that Madame de Liegnitz is very amiable, that she bears 
herself most becomingly, and shows no disposition to mix in political 
intrigues, (if there be any): she has been the cause of destroying a 
sentiment, (so precious to the whole German family,) and they cannot 
forget it. 

I leave Berlin to-morrow for Dantzic, thence I shall go on to 
Kénigsberg, the old capital of Prussia, and after passing two or 
three months at Warsaw, return by way of Breslau to this place. 


My track is, I believe, the on/y unbeaten one, 
Custrin. 


I forgot to tell you that my old Vienna carriage was found unfit for 
immediate service after its passage through Mechlenburg, and that I 
sold it to a benevolent Jew for seven louis d’ors. I expect to find a 
description of carriage better adapted to the northern districts than 
those of Berlin, either at Dantzic or K6nigsberg—so at least my valet 
(or courier as he is pleased to call himself, though my only attendant) 
assures me. He is a Pole, and I must depend on him, during my 
journey through the Dutchy; for, excepting in the large towns, no human 
being with whom a traveller is likely to come in relation, speaks one 
word of any reasonable language: to pronounce my man’s name 
( ) is sufficiently difficult, but to ask for bread, and butter, 
and eggs, so as to be understood, is impossible ; and at nine-tenths of 
the inns it would be equally impossible, my “ Frontin” tells me, to 
get them. The Polish has no affinity to any other language, save in 
the word which escaped the confusion of Babel—Sack (a bag.) I 
have many letters of introduction to persons at Warsaw, whose names 
I shall never be able to pronounce—“ Prytzch”—two sneezes, and a 
final “ ski,” is the ordinary recipe for speaking a Polish name. 

Now I am about to narrate my miseries—Having sold the carriage 
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which I mentioned before I made a diversion in favour of Poland, | 
determined to travel by the Royal Extra Post; which turned out to 
be a succession (for they change you at every post station) of tilted 
carts without springs, and plenty of clean straw, or of smaller and 
more crazy vehicles without any thing clean, unless perhaps a hole 
tlean through the bottom. I shall never again complain of an 
« Albergo,” or “ Posada;” there is something romantic and picturesque 
in their description of wretchedness; but the sullen incivility, the 
stagnant filth, and stale fumes of tobacco (though it may be difficult 
to imagine how it ever becomes stale, for there is always somebody 
smoking) that invariably await you at a Prussian inn are insupport- 
able. Add to these, greasy meats, black bread, limed beer, and muddy 
coffee, (for the barbarians boil it,) and you have the sum of entertain- 
ment in a “ gasthaus.” Do not fondly hope to fly from these to 
repose. ‘Tiffin himself, the Thalaba of bugs, could get no rest unless 
he bound himself in Russia leather, and had an elk skin*® for his 
coverlid. Besides, the beds are just six feet long, and two feet wide, 
and your only covering is a quilt, filled with down, nearly as thick as 
an ordinary feather bed, but very narrow; so that it is a nice affair 
to keep it poised upon you. The naive request of Counsellor 
O’Moran, at Frankfort, does not surprise me. When he had put 
himself into one of these beds, (or rather when he had put one of these 
beds upon himself,) he begged that the ladies and gentlemen who 
were to sleep over him might be called at once, as he was very much 
fatigued, and wished not to be disturbed. ‘The appearance of his 
covering justified the conclusion that the people usually slept in strata ; 
and nothing could be more amiable than the Counsellor’s meek con- 
formity to national customs. I should like to drink “ Cla-art” with 
him, for he must be a “ bon enfant.” 

The post is well regulated, and less slow than the state of roads 
would justify you in supposing. I mean the travelling branch of the 
post, which is under the same department with the letter-post. The 
letter-post has some regulations which might be adopted with advantage 
in other States. One of these struck me as particularly useful. The 
addresses of all letters received at a post-office are copied into a register ; 
a duplicate list is sent to the great post-office, and a similar return is 
forwarded on reception at the place of its destination; so that by 
comparing the two returns, any letter may be traced as far as the 
Prussian frontiers. 

My next will be from Marienburg, the first residence of the Teutonic 
Knights. Their castle has suffered but little from the effect of ai 
F. V. 


I understand. 





* The skin of this animal, which is like chamois leather, but thicker, is said to 
repel vermin ; a reason, perhaps, for its being very litdle used by the indigena. 
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We have yet some general observations to make on the subject of 
ancient and modern paintings. We doubt if the public is yet prepared 
to do justice to the talents and productions of our own artists; and if 
we have undertaken their cause, a cause which we consider that of 
justice, it is part of our duty to ask that public, on what grounds they 
judge of pictures, ancient or modern ? and to tell them the grounds on 
which we ourselves think they ought to be judged. Without enquiring 
into the nature of the admiration bestowed on works of art, it is vain 
to attempt a character of our own school; while we are sure that, 
after such an analysis, we shall be better able to draw just comparisons 
between ancient or classical, and modern art, and perhaps be more 
easily listened to in the commendations which we may bestow on our 
own artists. 

It has been the fate of painting, that a wide chasm in time has 
intervened between the works of the great classical painters of the 
Italian school, and the earliest of our own productions. If the Flemish 
and Dutch schools—if Rubens and Vandyck in particular, fill this 
blank, the few historical pictures painted by the latter, and, though 
much greater, the small number of purely historical paiutings of the 
former great artist, when compared to the total pictures of Italy, 
compel us to have recourse chiefly to these last, for instruction in 
painting, and for ideas on art. The merit of these works has pro- 
duced this effect, even in a greater degree; so that in spite of the 
powers and productions of these great masters, and of some others, in 
various departments, it is to the paintings of the Italian school that 
we look most generally for the rules of art—for the models by which 
we Judge our contemporaries. 

In one very obvious respect, the comparison is injurious, often 
fatal; and it is certain, nevertheless, that it is often unjust, as we 
hope soon to show. But the impropriety of the comparison of which 
we now are about to speak, arises from another cause. On a large 
mass of these pictures, time has effected the work of destruction ; 
many more, it has seriously injured; and, whether from this cause, 
from accident, from repairs, or from the fraudulent substitution of 
copies for originals, it is certain that a very small number of pictures 
indeed has come down to us such as the painters left them. It is one 
of the cant phrases of connoisseurship, that time is the great improver, 
that it has mellowed the tints, and that it has done, heaven knows what 
more. Hogarth attempted to expose all this folly long ago: we know 
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that he wrote to the deaf; for in his day there was far less knowledge 
than there is even now, and the cant of the connoisseur, confined to 
fewer hands, was more tyrannical as well as absurd. There are people 
now who will think for themselves, and there are spectators. who. have 
studied to more purpose than to talk of corregioscity, grace, and chiaro 
scuro, and in another school than catalogues and auctions, amid the 
rubbish of brokers and the refuse of convents and churches. 

If we did not know of what materials a connoisseur was formed, we 
might well wonder how such absurdity could have been so long and so 
effectually maintained. Are we to suppose that Titian painted bad 
pictures for his employers, for those from whom he expected honours 
and rewards, that he might wait for the aid of time and smoke to 
enable him to please a doubtful or contingent posterity? Must we 
believe that he painted what was displeasing, even to himself ?—that he 
produced works of which he must have been the first to disapprove, 
in a doubtful hope that, when he was cold in the grave, and when there 
was none of all whom he loved and knew to see, his pictures should 
be admired and praised, and purchased by unborn connoisseurs? If 
any man paints “ old pictures” new, he paints from fraud or folly—to 
palm his works on the public for what they are not, or because: his 
taste is corrupted, and he is ignorant of what art is. Had Titian 
thought his pictures improved by dirt and smoke, by the rust of time 
and age, he would have painted “ old pictures” in his life time, and 
that which was aged then would now have been dead and buried. 

Titian, Raphael, Leonardo, all painted the nature which they judged 
fine, the poetry which they conceived, that they might please them- 
selves and their contemporaries ; that they might acquire fame, or 
honour, or both, in their lives, and from their living judges. . If their 
works were not, like those of Claude in another department, the mere 
transcripts of the finest nature in her happiest moments, they were 
still the abstractions of fine nature viewed through the peculiarities of 
their own minds, or represented according to systems which they judged 
best adapted to produce the intended effects. If these pictures are 
all perfection now, they could not have been perfection then: if they 
were perfect then, as perfect as the artists could conceive and make 
them, (and who will dispute it?) they cannot be perfect now; and 
they cannot be the exclusive points of reference and comparison, the 
scale and model from which to judge of modern works... | 

We may examine more minutely one point alone. We. hear every 
day of the colouring of Titian ; we are almost nauseated with the praise 
of pictures for this quality, because they are from the pencil of Titian, 
or supposed to be so, when the colour is little but varnish, dirt, and 
smoke; when the shadows of a bright day are black as night ; when 
the loss of the last superficial tints (of the glazings of painters) 
leaves white the light of crimson, or yellow the shade of white ; and 
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when the very drawing, composition, arrangement of light, every thing, 
is gone—when no human ingenuity can discover what the picture was, 
and no imagination, though never so well versed in the artist’s works, 
restore the real colour. We hear every day, and many of us talk of 
the beauty of Titian’s colouring ; we praise his“ carnations,” his flesh, 
his arrangement and balance of colour, and so on, past all patience. 
For, what are the carnations, the flesh, in nine tenths of his pictures, 
but blackness, and mud, and obscurity? things to be conjectured, if 
they indeed can, not seen. There are pictures, unquestionably, which 
assure us that he was the great master in this branch of his art; but 
to say that the majority are well coloured pictures now, is to say that 
he knew not how to colour in his life time. If his Venuses and 
Dianas are flesh at present, they were not flesh then; if the Ganymede 
in the Augustine gallery is a finely coloured “ Titian” now, it is 
certain that Titian must have coloured that picture, at least, 
abominably. 

We need scarcely quote more examples, since they crowd on us 
wherever we turn. Yet what is the celebrated Mona Lisa, of Leonardo, 
in the Louvre, or, we may say, any picture of that great painter? They 
might as well have been painted with ink for any truth which they 
display, or pleasure which they afford, on this head. We call this or 
that painter a fine colourist, and Nicolo Poussin a bad one; but, 
practically, we have nearly an equal right to judge the same of both. 
Some one has told us what their contemporaries knew and said; and 
thus, though time has injured both, though in different ways, we 
admire the one and condemn the other. Let us say, if we please, that 
this or that painter was a great colourist ; but to say that his pictures 
are now models of colouring, is to speak the cant of connoisseurs, and 
to set up false examples to our own artists. 

Nor is the change, or loss of colour, the only evil which time and 
injury entail on pictares. If the local colour is changed by time, 
it seldom happens that it is uniformly affected over the whole 
picture. On the contrary, it is common, in landscape, for example, 
to see the ultramarine as bright as on the day that it was 
painted, while the greens have become black, and every other tint 


is more or less affected. ‘Thus the hills of Gaspar Poussin, emulating 
the blue of China, are found suspended in the midst of unintelligible 
dirt, as Lord Grosvenor’s Berghem is now displaying blue mountains 
on a green sky: henee the abominable discord found in the landscapes 
of Titian, and Mille, and Nicolo Poussin, and even in those of Hobbima 
and Ruysdael, where the mosf flaring noon-day sun reigns in the 
heavens, and it is night on earth. And yet people talk, and admire 
the landscapes of these masters, pictures which themselves would 
destroy in their rage, if they could be revived again to see them. 

Thus also, while all harmony of colouring or trath of character dis- 
2A2 
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appears from a picture, the total balance of light and shadow is altered, 
and an effect which the painter never intended is the result. Yet the © 
connoisseurs praise the violent lights and pitchy shadows, the brilliant 
chiaro-scuro of Caravaggio or Salvator Rosa, where it is perfectly plain 
that not one mark of the painter’s original intentions on this subject 
remain. Hence, in landscape, in a great measure, the nocturnal and 
invisible foregrounds accompanying a bright day, producing the 
appearance of a system which has, almost to this day, misled artists, 
and caused that total departure from truth which we find in the works 
of Wilson, and in many more. The foreground is not the darkest 
part of a picture: if it be an open one, it is often the lightest, after 
the sky; but the glazings of the ancient pictures have darkened, and 
thus those who had formed their system from old pictures, instead of 
from nature, have been misled. It is, however, a slender evil among 
all those which have resulted from the same erroneous course of study. 

If age destroys the colouring and the chiaro-scuro of a picture, so 
it often ruins the composition and injures the drawing, by suppressing 
or obscurivg lines and forms which ought to catch the eye, and by 
introducing iron outlines and iron contours where all had been softened 
by the artist to the truth of nature. Thus also have modern pictures 
suffered in the estimation of the public, or under the hands of their 
artists; the former judging of nature by bad art, and the latter, when 
unacquainted with nature or inattention to it, attempting to ape 
the ancient painter, in what, if he could see his own works again, he 
would be the first to condemn. Opie was widely mistaken when he 
thought he was following Caravaggio, though it was of little conse- 
quence what or whom fe followed; and though we should respect the 
knowledge and talents of Sir George Beaumont, we really think 
that he would be better employed in looking at nature than at taking 
a dead picture of Wilson for his model, (Wilson, himself the follower 
of other dead pictures,) and in painting bistre landscapes. 

Such are the brief remarks which we felt ourselves bound to make 
on ancient pictures, in proceeding to speak more particularly of those 
of our own day. And the reason for these remarks is, that those 
pictures are made the points of reference for the works of modern 
artists. The connoisseur is a man whose sole knowledge of art generally 
consists in a certain number of set phrases, and traditional opinions, 
and systems; in the knowledge of the names and reputations of certain 
old masters, in Pilkington, Vasari, or Bryan; in galleries, brokers’ 
shops, and auctions. His knowledge is quackery, and his talk is cant. 
He holds himself forth as the judge and critic of art ; and, as naturally 
happens in other matters, the public, unable to judge for itself, and 
led by authority and confidence, determines according to the fashion. 
It is not asked or considered whether a picture be good, but. whether 
it is painted by Titian or Caracci. Remove the connoisseur to an 
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unknown or an obscure collection, deprive him of his catalogue, and 
he is Jost. Perhaps, however, he may have learned enough of picture 
brokerage to be able to conjecture the master; and if he imagines it 
is Raphael or Leonardo, though it had been Perugino or Luini, his 
admiration knows no hounds. The connoisseur judges by names, and 
from systems, not from principles or feelings, from nature or art, and 
the public follows. But the true judge is he who cares not for the 
name, who does not ask who painted the picture, but how it is painted, 
and whe has courage and knowledge to condemn a picture, be the 
painter who he may, if the picture itself deserves condemnation. 

A public thus educated, or thus biassed, is incapable of judging of 
modern art; and no merit, no beauty, can atone in its eyes for the 
absence of smoke, and dirt, and system. Nor can any talent, to such 
critics, atone for the crime of being alive, since it requires the death 
of the artist, added, very often, to that of the picture, to stamp its 
worth. We have learned to treat our poets more justly, because the 
age has thought for itself in matters of literature: it is beginning to 
think for itself on painting ; but it is only commencing, and scarcely 
yet dares to say what it feels and thinks, what it approves or condemns. 

But the taste that is forming will be formed; and we hope yet to 
see, ourselves, the day when the merit which we are now but beginning 
to concede to our own painters, will be acknowledged and felt by all, 
and when living art shall command the encouragement and praise 
which it merits. 

This taste will be formed by the display, to the public, of good modern 
works: and hence it is that we approve of public exhibitions, in spite 
of the collateral inconveniences or evils that may attend them; and in 
spite of all the censure, often much misplaced, with which they have 
been treated. Hence it is that we approve particularly of the selection 
before us;. because, while it will serve to show the public what. new 
pictures are, and thus to give it a new and just basis for its judgment, 
it is a selection that holds up to them models deserving of study and 
praise, and models on which their taste may safely be allowed to form 
itself. 

It has been maintained, with much acrimony and not a little bad 
writing, that it_is vain to expect a school of painting in Britain, as 
long as pictures shall be excluded from our churches; and a sort, of 
magical term, church exclusion, with its relation, church admission, 
has been rung in our ears, with some of the usual effect which results 
from the use of a “ cri de guerre.” Better writing, and more freedom 
from the interested motives palpable in all these declamations, 
would have produced a better effect, as we are far from denying ithe 
reasonable nature of the general proposition. Unquestionably, the 
public ought to have the means of seeing good pictures; and if we 
were likely to bscome the judge and patron of the highest lice of) art, 
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of histori¢al painting, it ought in particular to be allowed a familiarity 
with great works of this nature. Nor do we deny the propriety of 
the feeling which thinks that not only is the house of God not an 
improper place for pictures of Church History, but that we act 
inconsistently when we deny to the interior that expence and ornament 
which we lavish on the outside, or indulge in the beauties of architec- 
ture, while we refuse admission to the sister art. 

All this is true, as it is just, and yet we do not think that the ques- 
tion of a public taste or of encouragement to British painters, rests 
solely on this, as has been so strongly asserted. We are quite willing 
that Mr. Haydon should receive high prices for good historical pictures 
if he can produce them, and equally willing that an appropriate piece 
of Scripture History, well painted, by him or any one, should be sus- 
pended ina church. We are equally willing that Deans and Chapters 
should thus spend the money which they appropriate, or that the 
parishioners should vote in vestry to Mr. West, (were he alive again,) 
or to Mr. Hilton, who deserves it much better, the money which is now 
lavished in dinners, or set aside for “ beautifying,” under the hands of 
the carpenters, painters, plumbers, and glaziers, who constitute the said 
vestry meeting. If eventhe government chooses to present pictures to 
churches, we shall not object; though we confess that we think if it is 
to be a purchaser of modern art, as France now is, that such works 
would be at least as well disposed of in a National Gallery. We of 
course admit that historical painting is the highest branch of the art, 
and that the distance between it and the lower departments is 
extremely great, as far as the efforts of mind are concerned. But it 
does not by any means follow, that Scripture History isthe only historical 
painting, or the only road to historical painting, and that by no other 
means than “ church admission,” we can hope to found a school of 
historic painting. We believe, that to attempt it by this road, would 
be to work against the feelings and fashions of the age, or at least 
without its warm and sympathetic concurrence, and we have alluded to 
the reasons inone of our formeressays. It is a misplacement of cause 
and effect, to assert that the church was the cause of historic painting in 
Italy, and that painting in gencral was created in those bright days of 
art, by chureh painting. The church was the great patron; bat any 
great patron would have answered the same end, aud there were other 
great patrons that did produce effects as great, and that did at least 
as much as the church, in promoting that which has descended to 
command our admiration. 

As far as the church might now be a patron, it would be ‘of use to 
art, but it would only divide the merit with other patronage. And 
we have formerly shown that it is not the best ground which ‘a rival or 
new school can occupy, while it is certainly not one which it would: be 
judicious in exclusively cultivating. And we really do consider, as/we 
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before stated, that the subjects in general are much exhausted, and 
that when there is not danger from provoking comparison, there is 
danger in the inducement to that imitation or translation, which we 
have formerly pointed out as a consequence flowing from the too 
prevailing habit of studying almost exclusively from ancient art, and 
neglecting nature, 

We are quite aware that great names might be mustered in array 
against us, but we have set out with the design of thinking for ourselves ; 
a plan which, if we should prove often in error, will at least produce 
the good effect of inducing others to think also, and thus tend to break 
through that tyranny of opinion in art, which terrifies the modest, and 
renders judgment in the arts a species of monopoly. If there. are in 
painting, technicalities, of which none but the initiated can judge 
properly, there is much more on which every man of literature, general 
taste, education, and habits of observation, is equally entitled to form 
an opinion, and on which such a person is as competent a judge as a 
painter or a connoisseur: often much more so. 

It is part of the theory of church admission, which we have thus 
noticed, that magnitude and bulk are essential to historic painting ; for it 
is part of the complaint, that no building but a church can afford space 
for historic pietures. Thus, there is a leading sneer against cabinet 
pictures, and easel pictures, and private rooms, and against those who 
patronise art only to ornament their houses. Peter Pindar, long ago, 
ridiculed this notion, as it amply deserved ; though it is unquestionably 
a very convenient one for him who can produce effect only “ by the 
acre.” It is not less so for him who thus expects to see his acres of 
canvass transferred to the altars of our cathedrals and churches, and 
who will thus be paid for paint and canvass, and the daubing of his 
apprentices, instead of for the labour of thinking. If a painter cannot 
convey his ideas on a small canvass, we shall be exceedingly sorry to 
see him allowed as many square feet as were occupied by Mr. West, 
for many more reasons than the price which we are:to pay for all this 
floor-cloth. Bulk is always an excuse for bad drawing and slovenly 
execution, because bulk implies distance. It is thus, too, that churches 
imply not only distance, but darkness, all favourable. to the acres: of 
Mr. Haydon, who.is the obvious champion of this system. Hayter, 
{though we do not profess to be one of his enthusiastic admirers,).has 
this year shown us that want of bulk is not incompatible with historic 
painting, net incompatible with thought and feeling; and that dignity 
is not destroyed by careful execution, nor a picture of a historical 
fact rendered trifling or contemptible, because it is fitted to ornament 
@ cabinet.) 

Among the echcheates miateadliapameaantenmahienitiientiaatiatth 
examples, but they are almost too obvious to quote. Yet we might 
ask whether Raphael’s easel pictures, which might sometimes be almost 
bound up in the leaves of the bible itself, want merit, because they 
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werit space? Whether grace or dignity, or interest, or éfféct;is absent 
from the Salutation, or the St. John, or the Madonna: della Sedia, 
because they do not cover so much cloth as the Cartoons, or ‘as much 
wall ‘as the paintings of the Vatican? The great Italian masters 
painted such pictures, as to size, as their employers demanded; and 
whether small or great, they transferred to them the ideas of their 
fine minds, and the work of their dexterous hands. In our own day, 
Mr. West has shown, that he could lose on an acre what he had pro- 
duced on a square foot ; since no one who has seen the sketch and the 
picture of his “ Death,” will hesitate one moment to which he should give 
the preference. If Fuseli’s absurdities had been an inch long, they 
might at least have disgusted us less than they do in occupying ten 
times as many feet; though, in truth, had he been condemned to a 
few inches, he could not have painted at all, which would have been a 
great blessing. 

But enough of bulk, and almost enough of church adimbntos. Our 
painters have already shown that they can paint without bulk, and in 
spite of Mr. Haydon’s Solomon or Christ, they will continue to preve 
it, as Poussin has done before them. We are satisfied with the size 
of the sacraments, though they are cabinet pictures, and the ornaments 
of a room; and really we do not see that Mr. Hilton's Una would 
have been one jot improved by being magnified to the dimensions of 
Ward’s Wellington. Weshall not want historic paintings, though our 
churehes should shut their doors agairst the judgment of Solomon. 

In trath, we are rather desirous that the class of purchasers should, 
for some time at least, remain such as to condemn our artiststo cabinet 
pictures. It is their great and leading error to have paid an insufh- 
cient attention to drawing, and, in plain English, to be unable to 
draw. Though there are exceptions, it is too notorious a truth to be 
questioned; and it becomes practically sensible, when we compare the 
works of our own, with those of the present French school. We 
think that the painting of small pictures, or of cabinet pictures, will 
be one of the immediate means of remedying this defect, which dis- 
graces many artists of otherwise high merit. And this will follow, not 
only because a cabinet picture requires, from its size, more care, but 
because the position in which it is viewed and examined, equally 
demands this. A picture occasionally seen in a church, is-also super- 
ficially seen; whereas the cabinet picture, being: always: in view, 
hecomes naturally a subject of criticism, and, even when notin hands 
already qualified to judge aceurately, soon teaches the’ creme whete 
its faults and merits lie. " 

Artists also know full well, and engravers eres still better, that 
if the idea of grandeur, or even of magnitude, is'to-be conveyed by a 
work of small dimensions, it will demand an extraordinary portion of 
care in the drawing, or generally in any part of*the execution. | If 
the landscape of Claude is to be reduced still lower in size than: an 
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engraving of Woollett, it will demand from the artist a double propor- 
tion of accuracy in the drawing and details, or else it subsides to the 
merits of :a shilling book print, and the character is lost. Thus it is 
in pictures; and we could easily illustrate this by reference to.many 
small paintings of Caracci and others, when, from transferring the 
general manner of a large picture to a very small canvass, the result is 
a mean, as well as a slovenly performance. 

Thus will the painter of small pictures be compelled to be 
more attention on his drawing, and hence he willlearn to draw. And 
then also he will learn to execute. A large canvass is always an excuse 
for careless execution, and it is one of which our artists in particular 
are too glad to avail themselves. A large picture is then produced 
with as little labour of hand as mind, and if it is to be paid for by 
the square foot, it beeomes the artist’s interest to paint large. Poussin 
did not find bulk and space necessary for those interesting subjects which 
he has treated, to some of which we have just alluded; and we have 
little doubt that the perfection of his drawing, and the carefulness of 
his execution, were partly the consequence of the scale on which he 
wrought, although the other well known causes must have had the 
principal share in this. . 

if the present French school paints large, and if, at the same time, 
its artists draw well and execute carefully, it is no argument against 
this view, because such is the result of their most laudable course of 
study. Did our artists pursue the same steps to excellence, we should 
have dwelt less on this subject. While they do not, while so many 
draw imperfectly, and paint badly, it is but an encouragement to this 
carelessness, to allow them to find an excuse for it in painting large 
pictures, and still more, to hold out premiums and praise, for the pro- 
duction of enormous daubings. Thus it was that Opie covered yards. of 
valuable canvass with works that have expired with him, and which 
could not for a moment have obtained even the endurance. of the public, 
if it had then possessed but as little knowledge and taste as it does 
now; and if he had not been puffed into notice as a prodigy by foolish 
or interested friends. He could not have painted small, without 
entirely changing his exeeation, and learning to draw; and if-he had 
attempted it, he must have studied what, perhaps, might have enabled 
him to produce some work which would have remained asa reeord of 
his attainments in painting. 

It is part of the svetidhiel Sees thee argue Sie lenge gaaanes 
down what they choose to condemn as polish and neatness ;,as.if care- 
ful execution was incompatible with vigour and effect; andi as: ifra 
large picture must necessarily be a daub, to use a vulgar. phrase. 
This is a very convenient doctrine for those who cannot paint);- ag it is 
equally convenient to deride the attention bestowed on draperies, hair, 
extremities, or the necessary parts of a picture, when the critic is,in- 

capable, himself, of drawing the extremities, or painting the landscape 
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or other subordinate parts of his historical composition. It is not 
thus that the present French school reasons ; and it is not thus that 
they are now producing works which cannot fail, in a short time, to 
augment in value, and to display artists whose names will form an zra in 
the history of art. We will appeal to the Paul and Virginia of Landon, 
at the Luxembourg, as an example of a picture, which will bear a 
comparison with the best pictures of the best days of Italy, and where 
nothing is neglected which could render the work perfect, though the 
canvass is large and the figures of the size of life. We might produce 
numerous other examples from the Exposition of 1824, but it is su- 
perfluous to those who have seen those pictures, and would be useless 
to those who have not. 

The artists of that country learn to draw-~they can draw—and 
they do draw; and we are not there shocked, as we are here, every 
day, even in the portraits of Lawrence, by hands which bear no re- 
semblance to the human form, nor by that neglect, not only of the ex- 
tremities, but of every difficult part of the outline, which grieve and 
provoke us in the works of so many of our artists. We have no hesi- 
tation in quoting Sir Joshua Reynolds himself as an example of this ; 
and, with all his merits, there is scarcely one of his pictures, where 
we have not to lament, either that he could not draw, or did not 
bestow the requisite care on this most important and fundamental 
part of painting. It is bad policy, to say the best of it; if an artist 
would but recollect, that when time has performed its appointed office 
of destruction to his colouring, his drawing will remain to show, to the 
last hour, what he was; possibly also inducing us to believe that he 
who was good in this, was good in all; and that, possessed of the most 
essential part of his art, he was equally able in others, though of these 
we can no longer judge. If, in hundreds of Sir Joshua’s pictures, the 
colouring has departed, scarcely any thing remains to tell the history of 
his powers ; and, buat for the traditional belief respecting them, there 
are many that would now be dismissed to eternal oblivion. Had it 
not now been for his name, had his pictures been brought from some 
obseure convent of Spain, the works of an unknown artist, few would 
not have been despised or condemned ; because he had neglected that 
alone which was imperishable, while he bestowed a principal attention 
on what was doomed to decay, and has decayed. 

Thus also do the artists of our rival nation bestow that attention 
on the execution, or finish—the painting of their pictures, which ‘the 
critics and artists whom we are here examining, attempt to ery down, 
under the name of polish and neatness, and which is sometimes stig- 
matized by one of the cant words in which artists.are too apt’ to in- 
dulge—Birmingham. This species of censure is extremely convenient 
for those who desire to cover large canvasses quickly,-or by other hands 
than their own, that they may obtain larger prices, or receive: pay- 
ment, like chimney sweepers, as mere traders in fact, for the unpaid 
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or illpaid Tabour of others. It is not less convenient for those who 
cannot execute, and who, unable to paint at all, or to combine good 
workmanship with their other powers, attempt to persuade the public 
that these are incompatible. Thus carelessness, dirt, and neglect, are 
called spirit, boldness, and so on; and thus the term breadth is so 
often abused,.as if that estimable quality was inconsistent with the 
most exquisite painting, and as if it could be obtained through neg- 
ligence only. Thus also the public has been taught to praise the 
picture which no one dares approach; and it is held a merit that 
such a work is not to be looked at close, but that, at a proper dis- 
tance, it is perfectly admirable. ’ 

As we have set up to think for ourselves on so many of the dogmas 
of painters and connoisseurs, we shall here equally say, that when a 
picture cannot be viewed at hand as well as at a distance, it is thus 
much a faulty performance ; and, what is worse, is generally possessed 
of serious defects, which will not bear the light, and which it is the 
interest, and often the design of the artist to conceal. Whether care- 
lessness of execution, as well as accuracy of drawing, is incompatible 
with every other species of merit, we will appeal to the works of an- 
cient painters innumerable, pictures far beyond quoting. We may ask 
what is the character of Leonardo da Vinci's pictures, if it be doubted 
that the most exquisite finish may attend every other excellence? We 
are not even afraid to quote Vander Werff, since we have here the 
opinions of Sir Joshua with us, respecting the other excellencies which 
he either did combine, or might have combined, with his superfluous 
delicacy of execution, as we may well call it. We do not desire 
painters like Denner; but there is a wide interval between careful 
painting and a microscopic abuse of the art. 

And since we have now dared so much, we will go further, and say, 
that we consider Sir Joshua Reynolds’s pictures in general as highly 
censurable for this neglect of execution—of that class of execution 
to which we allude; and himself doubly censurable for the example 
which he held-out to his followers, and by which they have taken such 
great care to ‘profit. - If the later painters of the Venetian school 
adopted a greater freedom of execution than the founders of that 
sect, if there was here a stil] wider departure from the timid and 
careful dryness of Albert Durer and Mabuse; and if, in succession, 
we trace, through ‘the various sehools, a gradual increase of freedom, 
sometimes passing to carelessness, there is yet a wide interval between 
the most rapid-or neglected of Rubens’ works, and the slovenly 
painting to which we here allude. Of many of Sir Joshua’s pictures, 
we may safely say, that they ean scarcely be understood except. by 
looking at them throngh an inverted spy-glass; and, as is almost 
a natural consequence, where the painting is neglected, the draw- 
ing follows, since one species of carelessness leads. to another. 
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Nor indeed was it necessary to draw extremities, or, other minutiz, 
when they were to be rendered invisible by the distance required for 
viewing the picture. It is said that Sir Joshua could not draw, which 
may be true ; but it is certain that whether he knew how to draw or 
not, he could not have displayed his knowledge of the finer parts of 
drawing, with such tools and such a method of working. 

We are almost confident, that until a more finished method of exe. 
eution is introduced among us, it will be in vain to expect good 
drawing; and we grieve to see, that so many of our artists in portrait 
are still following the course of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and that, they 
are supported in their malpractices by the splendid and dangerous 
example of his great successor and rival, Lawrence. Vandyck did 
not thus neglect his pictures, nor paint hands where no indulgence can 
possibly find a merit, we had almost said, a resemblance to nature. 
We admit, that the portrait exhibited by our able president at the 
Louvre last year, was a picture of high merit; but. we are very sure, 
that the most rational spectator could not avoid comparing its defects 
with the excellencies of the works around it, and that it would not 
have been less praiseworthy if it had combined the beauties which at- 
tended the rival performanees of Gros. At our own exhibition of 
this year, we must, for this reason, notice with approbation, the por- 
traits of Reinagle, which, whatever their general merits may be, claim 
the praise demanded by careful painting. . And, for the. contrary 
reason, we must pass censure on a painter of otherwise great merit, 
Mr. Etty, who, from affectation apparently, rather than negligence, 
and assuredly not from want of knowledge or, ability, has. marred 
more than one picture, by the abominable manner in which he has 
drawn and executed his draperies. It was not necessary to copy the 
defects of a Venetian picture, and still less to. exaggerate them, be- 
cause he chose to imitate that school. It was less, necessary. to, select 
the worst models to copy; and those who have seen. his Cleopatra, 
must be sensible that it is ruined by the tawdry and dirty rags flut- 
tering about it, and by the base affectation of negligence in, the sea, 
the sky, and the. backgrounds. No picture could, bear, this;, much 
less a small one, and far less one of which the character and subject 
are such, and where, all being luxury and ornament, we naturally expect 
that all should be ornamental. 

We never could discover why. the sot nt of a historical picture 
should be ill painted, nor why that of a portrait should consist, of the 
cleanings of the painter’s pallet. We have heard more.than enough 
of the beauty of Sir Joshua’s landscapes, and we do not. deny that the 
colours are often appropriately chosen, and made,to conduce to the 
proper effect of the picture. But, .as to all. else, we,,search in, vain 
for trees, or land, or sky, or architecture, since every,thing is;dirt, con- 
fusion, and neglect; bad drawing, and worse execution, with &; 
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neglect of the forms or the grace of nature, and very often, with a 
total contempt of its colouring. Very often, a heap of taylor’s shreds 
would have equally resembled a landscape, and the effect, as to the pic- 
fure, would have been as good. We do not go to the painter’s pallet 
for our notions of landscape, but to Nature herself; and that painter 
who does not resort there too, and who does not know enough of 
landscape to be enabled to choose from it what would conduce to 
the effect of his portrait, while it is at the same time beautiful and 
true, is thus far deficient in his art. 

It never can detract from the merit of a picture that all its parts 
are true, and that all are well painted ; and he who sacrifices to one 
portion, is a defeetive painter. It is his first business, we admit, to 
display most his principal object, and to render all his accessories 
accessary and subordinate. But he is bound to make them accessary, 
and not to neglect them; and he shows very little resource if he 
cannot manage to do this, and to produce a work, of which all the 
parts support and display each other, and all are really painted. 
We must not be misled by the usual dogmas respecting principals 
and accessories; nor, because we admit the general principle, be 
persuaded to praise what we know to deserve blame, because it is 
convenient to the painter that we should believe what he chooses to 
command. We have undertaken to examine painting and pictures 
on the principles of common sense, as reasonable critics, and not as 
connoisseurs ; and we must not suffer ourselves to be misled by mere 
authority, and least of all by the authority of those who are them- 
selves the slaves of it, or who have an interest in misleading us. 
We will support ourselves, as we have done before, by the authority 
of Poussin; and we will ask those who maintain the practices which 
we have censured, whether, in history at least, his pictures of Ordi- 
nation, or of Striking the Rock, lose any interest as historical works, 
because their landscapes possess every excellence as mere landscapés. 

It isa much less brilliant advantage, though it is: one not to be 
despised, that durability in pietures is a consequence of careful 
painting, or of high finishing, if we may use an extreme term. We 
know very well that the highest finished’ pictures, such as those of 
Leonardo, have lost their colour by the blackening of their shadows ; 
yet this has been the result of some improper materials, since the 
pictures of Van Eyck, or Mabuse, long prior, often: possessy at 
present, all the freshness of the day in which they were painted. 
And in general it must be evident, that all the most highly:finished, 
or the smoothest, or most polished pictures, are those'which have 
been best preserved. With little exception, a century has scarcely 
affected the works of the Dutchschool; and the flower pieces of Van 
Os and Van Huysim are still the rivals of nature in freshness and 
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This is not unimportant to the possessor, and ought to be im- 
portant to the artist, whose desire it must naturally be, that his 
works should not only outlive himself, but live to the latest posterity. 
If we examine pictures that have been carelessly painted, on the 
contrary, we find them dead or dying, while their painters are stil! 
alive; or, like those of Sir Joshua, masses of obscurity, in which 
we are weary of attempting to extricate the artist’s intentions. How 
many of his pictures have become utterly worthless we need not say : 
and though much of this may be traced to experimental attempts, to 
vegetable colours, glazings, and varnishes, a great deal also is the 
mere consequence of slovenly execution. It ought to be obvious, that 
the picture which bears a polish, taking the extreme case, is unsus- 
ceptible of dirt and smoke, compared to that of which the surface 
is full of irregularities or prominences; and hence the frequent 
injury sustained by the paintings in question, and by many more 
which we need not enumerate. It is lamentable to see that the 
picture of Puck, so full of life and meaning, is such a daub, since 
no other term will express the fact ; and that because it was a daub, it 
is now a heap of deformity and dirt. Not many years have past since 
it was painted ; and, in a few more, our successors will ask what it 
was. Had Leonardo painted thus, we should now have known him 
only in Vasari; had Lucas of Leyden bestowed as little care, we 
should have known nothing of ancient art. Practically, we may ask, 
to what purpose the lights are loaded with absolute lumps of white 
paint? The lump does not produce the intended effect, even when 
fresh, sinee it must always have its own shadow, the false shadow 
produced by its prominence; and when the picture has become 
affected by age, that which ought to be the lightest part of the work 
is sullied or destroyed by the dirt and smoke which are necessarily 
_ retained by the asperities of the surface. All this plastering and 
patching suited well to the heavy clumsiness of Opie; but it was 
unfitted to the ease and grace of Reynolds, and was unworthy of 
him. We sincerely hope that our artists will reconsidér this matter ; 
and that, as in their smaller works, imitating the Dutch school, they 
have lately bestowed the requisite care on their picturés ; so, in their 
larger ones, they will keep more closely in view the labour and care 
of Corregio, and Raphael, and a hundred others, and paint pictures 
which we may contemplate with unmixed pleasure now; leaving them 
as legacies to the contemplation of a distant posterity. — Ps 

We have said enough on this subject, as we trust ; yet we cannot 
pass from it without offering a word to our landseape painters on the 
same subject, or rather a similar one ; though we are conscious that 
it is becoming every day less necessary. Misled by the termr breadth, 
by the abused, though captivating quality of effect, by chiaro-scuro, 
to use a technical term, it has been too much the fashion to satrifice 
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the details of..nature to the production of this quality. It is a 
quality, indeed, which is enticing in more ways than one; since it 
saves infinite trouble to the artist, and enables him to cover canvass 
with a kind of attractive brilliancy, at a very small expence of 
thought and labour. But it is too often a false splendour, a mere- 
tricious quality, which, though founded in nature, generally betrays 
too much of art, while it frequently is used as a cloak to cover 
innumerable omissions or faults, and as a substitute for what the 
artist will not be at the trouble of doing, or cannot effect. 

In local or real landscape, fidelity of portraiture is an indispensable 
quality ; but that truth for which we naturally look, is sacrificed to the 
production of what is scarcely compatible with truth, or which is with 
difficulty united to fidelity. And it is the prevailing custom of the 
day, to paint loeal landscape; or, though that should not be the 
case, there is always, and necessarily, so much of nature in the 
landscape of the poet, or in the painter’s composition, that it is 
impossible to dispense with this essential quality—detail. Now, 
when all is to be surrendered for the sake of some casual appearance 
in nature, some transitery atmospheric effect, some accidental meteor- 
ologic phenomenon, fidelity of local character, or of the more general 
character, is too apt to disappear ; while the artist also, finding it 
dificult to combine both qualities together, is glad to shelter himself 
under a dogma or an opinion which he has been assiduous in pro~ 
mulgating ; and te give daubings of mysterious light and shadow, ir 
lieu of the intricate and beautiful details of nature. 

This is not Nature; for, in the midst of her wildest appearances, 
shrouded in obscurity, she is still herself—distinct, detailed, and 
vivid in her details asin her generalities. She has the quality of 
combining all things—the local with the general, grandeur with 
minuteness, breadth of manner with correctness of finish, It is the 
artist’s business to follow her; whether he paints her sitting for her 
portrait, or whether, abstracting her separate beauties, he reunites 
them into some powerful composition of his own. It is the great 
secret to be able to combine her beautiful parts, all her variety of 
grace in detail, with her graceful and splendid whole; and thus only 
will he produce landscape, which, whatever be its character, will 
continue to interest the spectator, because he has always a standard 
in his own heart.and experience to which he can appeal. 

In any view, in the,most meagre and practical one, the class of 
landscape .to. which we, allude, where all is sacrificed to light and 
shadow, cannot be a resemblance of nature, and, not. being such, 
can never interest us, unless where our taste has been formed on such 
art, and not.on Nature herself, the great mistress. In such pictures, 
it is often forgotten that the outline is but a portion, and a sma | 
oné too, of the character, whether that. be local or general. . There 
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are a thousand .cases where similar outlines and genera forms wil] 
represent scenes and countries, differing as widely from each other as 
one country or scene can do from another. If the interior details are 
not also represented, nothing is done; for, in a mere arithmetical 
view, this is the largest portion of the landscape, and it is very often 
the only characteristic one. But it is the most difficult to draw from 
nature or te execute from the pallet, and thus it is omitted ; while it 
is also easier to do whatever the artist wishes in the way of artifice, 
when he has no longer the difficulties of detail to contend with. 

If we would illustrate this by the extremity of the abuse, we would 
take the vile and contemptible daubs of Gilpin, so long upheld by 
the ignorant for their effect, as it was called—productions se dis- 
graceful, that it is perfectly wonderful how they could have been 
so long tolerated, utterly unlike, as they are, to nature, and equally 
unlike to art. But they were worthy of the writings of this feeble 
and miserable quack. We are sorry that we cannot exclude Daniell 
from our illustrations, though far differing from Gilpin in execution 
and in knowledge of his art ; since his coast scenery is utterly deficient 
in resemblance to the scenes intended, chiefly from this neglect, 
though partly from the infidelity of the outline ; and since his painted 
landscapes are equally unfaithful and artificial from the same causes. 
Nor will we exempt a much greater name, often praised, and praised far 
beyond his merits; but praised chiefly by those who had formed their 
notions of nature and of art both from his pictures, and who thus have 
gone on measuring him by a seale derived from his own faults, We can- 
not now pretend to enter into any details respecting Wilson’s pictures ; 
but we are confident that in no long time they will lose much of the 
admiration which has been bestowed on them, aud that, with better 
examples before their eyes, the public will learn to set that value on 
them which alone they deserve. We might have quoted him as an 
example of the evil consequences of careless painting, but we have 
probably illustrated that subject enough already. 








NATIONAL PRIDE. 


This is so very virgin a subject that no man ¢an fail to write some- 
thing new on it. Marvellous new indeed. We ¢annot evén whip up 
the cream that Zimmerman and others have skimmed off, into a“new- 
fashioned syllabub: it is spent, exhausted, worn thread-bare. What 
does it consist in and of !—pride. What does the’ pride consist in ?— 
ignorance. What else does it consist in?—jealousy, rivalry, hatred. The 
corollary is, that the most ignorant and barbarous’ people are the most 
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national, or the most attached to themselves, and the most contemptu- 
ous of others. The corollary also is, that the worst tempered people 
are the most national. Ignorance and ill-temper produce nationality— 
they are national pride. The equation is concluded. If this is not 
very new, it is at least brief, which is some merit. 

Any one that chooses may try to apply this caleulus to nations—to 
John Bull if they like, or to Sawney, to a Hottentot, or an Esquimaux. 
We shall be twitted with vanity, and it will be applied to France; 
but vanity and pride are birds of the same nest. 

We have never read Zimmerman, because, by some means or other, 
we have ‘thought him a dull visionary, and a dealer in words; and 
therefore we know not what value he gives to ill-temper in this matter: 
we consider it fundamental. France is not ill-tempered—quite the 
reverse; and hence its nationality is a gay and transitory flashing of 
the spirit of happy self-contemplation. Spain is not good-tempered ; 
its nationality is solid, sulky, and deep. Ireland has no temper at all; 
it blusters now and then about Erin’s green isle, and cares nothing 
about it. Bull land is surly and bad-tempered ; its temper combines 
with its egregious self-conceit to make it among the most national of 
lands: it is not ignorant—as a man might say—ignorant ; but it is 
perfectly, utterly, and entirely ignorant of all other lands, things, 
people, institutions; and that is ignorance enough for our theory. 
Caledonia is the worst-tempered country on the face of the earth ; 
and its nationality is accordant: multiply the ignorance by the ill- 
temper, and the product is before us. It is not, however, the worst- 
tempered people—that is one comfort. There are bad-fempered 
nations as well as individuals, born, bred, generated, continued 
from the first egg downwards, and ramifying from all primogeni- 
ture to all postgeniture, for ever and ever—so there are goods 
tempered ones. Let Montesquieu find out the reasons, if he can; 
in climate, if he likes. 

The Jews are the patterns of ill-temper, as they have been from the 
time of Jacob. They began with Sarah, and they maintain their 
character admirably, from the beginning to the end, from Sarah to 
Titus, and te Judas Maccabeus, and as far further forward as any 
one pleases. Mr. Rothschild, however, is a fat, good-humoured fellow ; 
he has had a cross, and been spoiled. If any one doubts, ask Barrow ; 
not the gentleman who travels all over the world in the Quarterly 
Review, but Isaac Barrow, mathematician and writer of sermons, 
another sort of a personage. 

And the Jews are more national than even Bull and Sawney. They 
had once goed reasons ; it cannot be denied; but they have marvellous 
little cause-at present. They confirm our theory ; and let those who 
like to be at the trouble, hunt further a-field. 

We must contract. There is an involution of nationality which 
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demands a better pen than Zimmerman’s or ours—a little set of. 
circles within the great one. The character of all is the same; and 
the theory too. We want a word, and know not how to coin one. 
County is the radical ; who will compound, or spin it out into a sub- 
stantive of quality? Provinciality must do. 

Provinciality has all the characters of nationality—comparatis 
comparandis. It has the same phases, the same causes; it. presents 
the same varieties; it is attended by equal hates, and jealonsies, and 
rivalries ; it similarly accompanies ignorance, ill-temper, barbarism; it 
is modified by good-humour, by the qualities of the vanity and the 
pride, by other matters of a collateral nature. It is therefore strongly 
marked in some provinces, feebly in others ; sulky in one place, confident 
and cheerful in another; jealous and pugnacious here, passive there. 

In short, an empire is here a world. It. is divided against itself. 
Bull hates all nations; Sawney hates all nations. All modes of 
Bull, all bull-calves hate each other, all unite when needful against 
all that are foris, as the quarrelling wife and husband combine against 
their neighbours ; but, withdraw the compressing force, and they all 
split asunder like crackers from a squib. 

The study of provincialities is amusing, but it might be lengthy. 
We must contract: we shall only open the furrow, others may plough 
the field. We are also bound down to,our own island. 

To comnience with the north. As far as we know Scotland, its 
leading provincialities are simple enough, and they really seem very 
reasonable ones. There is a trifidity, to begin, in them, which is as 
justifiable as the mutual jealousy of the Italian states. A Highlander 
hates a Lowlander, and the borderer of the Dales imagines himself 
also privileged to hate both. Thus far is proper. The first, at least, 
are distinct people from the seeond, or rather, from both the others. 
They despise most and hate most, because they are the most ignorant 
and the most barbarous. But they are better tempered than the 
Lowlanders, which makes a counterpoise: and. being less selfish, 
their provincial pride does not put on such offensive forms. There is 
something grand in the self-partiality of their provincialism.. We cannot 
subdivide them. We know not very well what a Ross mam feels to an 
Invernessian ; we must leave this to greater adepts than ourselves; 
but we understand that Argyleshire prides itself on comparative 
civilization. Clannishness is another matter, with. which, we have 
nothing to do. 7 era 68 

The provinciality of the Dales diminishes every day; but..they still 
imagine themselves pastoral, poetical, and free, par eacellence, It 
is proper that they should hate their English, neighbours, and. net 
unreasonable that they should hate Lowlanders.. . After all, thei 
provinciality somewhat resembles that of the Highlaaders, and, is not 
tmcommendable ; there is an antique and a warlike cast about it, as 
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there is a wildly pastoral one. It might once have savoured of that 
which marks the sons of Ishmael; perhaps it partakes, even now, in 
more of that than we know. Sir Walter Scott could tell us the 
truth, which he is not always inclined to do. 

We made a triple division, and forgot Galloway ; which was wrong. 
This was an independent kingdom: it was as indepéndent as the 
Highlands ; and it was united, not split into fragments. It retains 
some of this pride still: it fought hard for its altars and its gods, and 
it was well mauled. All this is matter of boast and of character. A 
kind of sowbriquet, distinguishing one of its divisions, aids this feeling 
of separation. “ The Stewartry” is a naine not without power over 
provincial minds. 

To possess but one mountain is to possess a beacon and a rallying 
point. Criffel is the tower of Babel that rallies a province round its 
standard. 

There is some power in rivers as well as in mountains, in this matter ; 
which is an episode in the theory, appertaining to causes. “ All friends 
roind the Wrekin” is the watch-word of Shropshire. The Tweed is 
the sufficient reason for another separation; as much as is that cause 
of segregation, néver to be forgotten while Chevy Chase survives, 
“ All men of pleasant Tivivtdale.” The Tay, the Dee, all thé Dees, 
have their little circles of union arid separation. So, elsewhere, have 
the Tiber, and the Arno, and the Rhine, and the Nile: they are the 
sources of pride; and of union; of union around each, of rivalry with 
all others. Lakes *—not in Scotland, as far as we know: in Cum- 
berland, slenderly: in Switzerland, as decidedly as is Mont Blanc, aud 
as is Vesurtius to Naples. 

Islands, unquestionably, are justifiable causes of mutual hatred as 
much as provinces, or more. ‘They are more perfectly segregated. Sky 
is as great as Cyprus or Rhodes, in its little way: so is the Isle of 
Wight. Guernsey and Jersey hate each other like mutual poisons. 
The nearér, the more hatred—as is proper all through life: and hence 
the warfares of proximate counties also. 

But to return to Caledonia. There are some minor divisions 
within its Lowlands. Fife possesses a’ nickname—that is enough. 
Aberdeen has a dialect—and that is good ground of separation. 
Perthshire is proud of its extent; wealth, and beauty: We know not 
that the subordinate hatreds aré further divisible; but we do not pre- 
tend to profound learning in Caledonian divisions. 

Wales possesses all the reasons; of antiquity, language, and race, to 
justify its separation ; and of injury, to justify its hatred of England. 
This is almost a section in national, rather than provincial pride: 
But North Wales hates South Wales; and the aboriginal Austrogaul 
hates his Flemish neighbours. The men of Harlech are privileged by 
dong to despise the men of Carnarvon: the men of Meyrionidd hav 
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their rallying poetry also; and the Taafe and the Fowey, and the 
Usk and the Dee, have equally good grounds for mutual jealousy. 

Of the English counties, we presume that Yorkshire possesses a 
pride, which, from its magnitude, (the magnitude of the county rather 
than of the pride,) is nearly national. It is proud of its horse-dealing, 
and its cheating in horse-flesh ; of its cunning and its knavery; and 
of its concealment of all this under the aspect of openness and sim- 
plicity. 

Northumberland and Cumberland pride themselves as borderers, 
justifiably,as they do in bagpipes and oat-cakes, and in other matters 
less deserving of boast. They pride themselves in their burr and 
their brogue; since faults are good grounds of provincial pride. To 
live underground is a good reason for hating all those who live above 
it: to be able to riot and combine occasionally, as keelmen, is a 
better reason still; and thus Newcastle possesses a sort of imperium 
within the imperium of Northumberland. 

Any mark serves for a Shibboleth; any usage for a ground of dis- 
tinction—of mutual and internal union—of external animosity. But 
all have not as good reasons for being separatists as Lancashire, in 
the beauty of its witches, and the goodness of its potatoes. ‘The very 
term, Lancashire witches, is abundant reason for drawing a cordon 
round the county, and excluding the rest of the baser world. ‘To be 
a Palatinate is somewhat more: this is better than cheating your 
neighbours in the sale of a horse. Whether Durham has any better 
reasons for pride than its oat-cakes and its bishops, we cannot tell. 
Cheshire vaunts its cheese, as of right. 

Lincolnshire ought to have prided itself on its eels, and its ducks, 
and its marshes, and its bogs, and on the dexterity with which it 
fattens living geese, and on the ague. The men of the waters ought 
to despise the terrestrials. How that matter may be, we cannot tell; 
dreading Spalding as much as Deeping, and having an innate affection 
for terra firma whenever we can find a piece. It might have been 
proud of its churches, and its early wealth; but provincial pride 
seldom bottoms itself on such good reasons. 

Salopia has contrived to make itself a pride out of its edkes as well 
as its Wrekin: the Simnell is at least as rallying a point as the moub- 
tain; Shrewsbury cakes are matters of distinction, at least as valid as 
squab-pies. If Norfolk and Suffolk did not rest their fame on barley, 
and sand, and ploughs, and Mr. Coke, and pheasants, and’ game-laws, 
and preserves, and stcel-traps, they would be much to blame.” The 
Norfoleian has his character and his self-estimation; but though the 
world considers Norfolk and Suffolk “a pair,” we have no doubt that 
they hold each other in cordial aversion, as is most just and proper. 

Of Rutland, and Bedford, and Buckingham, if any body kriows—we 
do not—let them step forward with a critical review of ns, and defend 
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their own causes. Let them prove that they are as great fools as their 
neighbours, and we will give them places in our next edition. 

Kar’ &£oxnv, Leicestershire is the county! Who can be a gentleman 
and follow a fox in “the Shires?” Let us admit that Leicestershire 
merits well of its country, since it occupies and abstracts that race of 
dunder dandies whose brains are in no danger from fractures of their 
investing cases. Its merit lies in foxes, as that of Essex does in 
calves. He who prides himself on a fox, has clearly more merit than 
he who would derive honour from a fraternity with calves. But! merit 
is merit, and distinction is distinction, be it what it may. 

The pride of Middlesex, as well as its name and distinction, nearly 
merge in that of London; and such is the influence of the metropolis, 
that it suffocates the provincialities that might otherwise snake fools of 
Surrey, and Berkshire, and Sussex, and soon. But Kent has inherited 
a pride from Julius Cesar, or from Shakspeare, which does as well, 
which it is little inclined to forget ; while the fortunate distinction of 
Kentish men, and Men of Kent, gives it a perpetual claim on self- 
consequence, and on a petty intestine division of its own, added to its 
division from all the remainder of England. 

As Essex derives its consequence from its calves, so does Hampshire 
from its hogs; which of the two animals, a calf or a hog, an Essex or 
a Hampshire man, is the supreme, we do not pretend to settle. As to 
Wiltshire and Dorsetshire, they seem to go for little or nothing in the 
public eye; but doubtless, they, like others of as little real character, 
possess also their mutual jealousies, their own pride, and all else that 
is requisite to the production of national harmony. If no other causes 
can be found in all such cases, it is sufficient for any two counties to 
be pitted at a cricket-match: or the militias answer the purpose, or 
even the sheriffs’ ball and the gallows. We must be in the secret 
councils to understand all these things; and we ourselves cannot afford 
to live ten years in each of the counties of England. Some future 
Sir John Sinclair, drawing up fifty-two quarto volumes of English 
statistics, will do what we have left undone. 

Zummezetshire possesses those indisputable claims to self-excellence 
which arise from a coarse dialect, coarseness of all kinds, rough 


bullism, and Tom Jones. We presume that Gloucester and Hereford ' 


bottom their virtues on their cheese and their cider; and that the latter 
hates all mankind, because its roads are the worst in England, and it 
is the only maker of perry. Worcester may go along with them. 
Devonshire and Cornwall are one and two: they are’ one’ to’ the 
civilized part of England, from the extremity of their common bar- 
barism, from their clotted cream, and their squab-pies, and their 
arrant vulgarity. But then it is a beautiful refinement, that, as from 
the moment you enter the Danmonian confines you are immediately 
sensible of the presence and land of barbarians, it is disputed which 
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of the two divisions of the Western Barbary is the worst. The 
observant philosopher will nevertheless find the task easy; as, being 
far removed from all influence of civilization, but such as are imported 
in the Plymouth mail and the Cornish mail, their peculiarities have 
fall room to display themselves, and their mutual _recriminations 
acquire ample scope. 

If Devonshire is noted for especial vulgarity, Cornwall claims the 
palm for rudeness, and roughness, and brutality, and the New Light; 
and the vulgarity ef Devonshire, as is proper, is the bottom of its 
pride: it is the only land of the world that can make cider or pickle 
pork ; and then it possesses Devonport and Dartmoor; while, as a set- 
off, Cornwall glorifies itself in its Land’s End, and its tin-mines, and 
its pilchards, 

We must give Cornwall the palm, after all: it is Celtic, which goes 
for a good deal. Dolly Pentreath spoke Cornish to Mr. Daines Bar- 
rington; it wrecks vessels and murders the mariners, smuggles brandy, 
runs after Wesley very particularly, deals largely in ghosts, and plays 
at wrestling and hurling. It isaland of a character, and has the right 
to look down with contempt on Devonshire, and on all the rest of the 
world. It is a land of character, too, because it possesses a perpetual 
reason for mutiny and rebellion in its exquisite motto, “ One and all.” 

We have arrived at the very Land’s End itself, and at the end 
of our geography and knowledge. Had we, possessed the talents of 
Zimmerman, we should have produced a decent octavo, instead of 
six pages. Had we taken a seventh page, we should have inves- 
tigated the advantages and the effects, as we have the reasons and 
causes. The effects are good,though we have not now room to dilate 
on them. A man must hate somebody; it is better to hate somewhat 
far off than absolutely at home. A Frenchman is rather too distant: 
hate does not radiate strong enough across the channel. It is incon- 
venient to hate our wives and children. For townsmen to hate towns- 
men, is occasionally incommodious. The county forms a happy medium ; 
not too near for serious grievance, not so far as to be an insufficient 
oceupation for the delight of hating. Let us all cultivate pride and 
couceit, that we may hate as we ought. Let the counties give premiums. 
Thus will eyen the insipids learn to rival each other in horse-stealing, 
and horse-dealing, and wrestling, and coal-heaving, and squab-pies: 
and hogs, and calves, and cricket, and cudgelling; and thus a wise, 
government will learn, by dividing, to govern. We. have. a our. 
main secret to the last. | 
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Prorie in general know very little of the manifold arts on which 
the success of a publication depends. Unsuspecting folks, whose eyes 
are met at every turn with the praises of a book, or extracts from its 
pages, have the simplicity to suppose that they are perusing tlie ge- 
nuine tributes of grateful admiration. The mystery of puffing is 
hydra-headed, and assumes ten thousand disguises. The grosser at- 
tempts at deception’ in newspapers, and other ephemeral publica- 
tions, may be considered as pretty well understood, and incapable 
of deceiving those who are at all conversant with the history’ of 
literature. But the hollow state of criticism in this country is only 
known to those initiated into secrets which it is their interest to 
keep. Reviews and critiques in the English political and literary jour- 
nals, may be divided into six kinds. 1. Those written by friends: 
expressly for the purpose of extending the sale of a work, and gene- 
rally at the instance of the author, or in return for a similar favour 
done to the writer. 2. Those written by enemies, with the design of 
hurting the feelings of the author, or injuring his interests on account 
of some private or literary grudge. 3. Puffs written at the request) 
of the publishers of the particular work, by writers who depend upon 
them for employment, and who insert their mercenary critiques, either 
in the publisher’s own review, or in some other in which they are in 
the habit of writing. 4. Reviews, not of the particular work whose 
title is placed at the head of the article, but set essays upon some 
general subject, in which the work reviewed is probably never men- 
tioned. 5. Those whose object is to institute a fair and regular 
examination of the work under consideration—to point out its defects, 
to praise its merits, and recommend it to the class of readers to whose 
instruction or amusement it is likely to contribute: This is an ex- 
ceedingly small class—we need not say it is the only legitimate class. 
6. Reviews that are written with a view to an especial system, 
whether political or literary; and which, though unjust to the par- 
ticular author under: review, yet are just and useful, or the contrary, 
according to the merit of the system to which every thing is ‘sacrificed. | 
The most numerous of’ all these classes is the “ publishers” class.”’ 
When the immense number of books which are annually produced, 
is considered, some”’idea ‘may be former of the number of individuals - 
dependant, or chiefly so, upon the dispensers of literary rewards. ‘ Out’ 
of these dependant authors, a body of plausible puffers is readily 
formed, and that a ready stage may not be wanting, on which these 

professional quacks may hawk their wares, the publisher starts a re- 
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view or magazine himself. The success of the review is a secondary 
consideration. The less upon it is put down as so much money dis- 
bursed in advertisements. If the farce is tolerably well kept up, a 
sufficient number is sold to pay the expences; if not, the review dies— 
another rises from its ashes with a more flattering prospectus, on 
another plan, with another editor, or another any thing else, and thus 
the game is kept up. The device is not very wolike that sometimes 
practised on the stupid public by another class of gentlemen, who live 
on their wits :—two individuals get. up a mock quarrel in the streets— 
a mock mediator attempts to appease the strife—mock partizans in- 
flame the contest, and add fuel to the well imitated flame—but a real 
pickpocket plies the while his busy trade, and empties the purses of 
the curious crowd. Reviewers, moreover, are not the only means of 
power in the hands of extensive publishers. ‘The country booksellers, 
who supply the country public, are mostly their creatures. The 
London publishers, who engross the trade of the provinces, are gene- 
rally wealthy—the market-town booksellers. are generally poor and 
in a petty way. The London house gives long credit—and the 
countryman takes it. He must not therefore murmur if he can 
only get down the books published by the House themselves, he 
must not grumble if all other publieations are out of print, not pub- 
lished, not to be had, &c. &t.—Neither must he rebel if he should 
send for Mr. So and So’s grammar or dictionary, and duly. receive, by 
next parcel, both grammar and dictionary, but not, indeed, by Mr. Se 
and Se, but some other Mr. So and Se. Houses of the gigantic 
description of which we speak, have likewise their colonies in town; 
and, above all, their armies of travellers, who scour the country 
far and near, and attempt, by every means in their power, to get 
off the publications which are the property of their employers. 
It is only those, however, which are really the property of the pub- 
lishers that are so favoured. The works of which they are merely the 
publishers, must take their chance—and here they are not to blame. 
Men will always lean to the greater interest. Those. ill-informed or 
stupid individuals are alone to blame who send their publications.to 
be published, and pay ten per cent commission.on the sale, to a house, 
which has, very often, a decided advantage in keeping back the work, or, 
at best, has but a very minor advantage in its success. But enough of 
this: our object, in this preface, was to show that books stand.a, very 
unequal chance—that success. may be owing to other causes. than 
merit—that failure is not an infallible proof of worthlessuess—and to 
put the public on their guard against the reviews, and. other, works, 
which set up to guide them in the purchase of books; Among these 
we wish ourselves to be ineluded: we may be: deceivers,as well,as. the. 
rest—the only test is trial—we court a scrutiny —We beg that our 
verdicts may be compared with the evidence afforded by the books 
themselves, and we trust that a conviction will arise in the minds of. 
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our readers, that we are never in our reviews actuated by either par- 
tial or unworthy motives. The conduct of the London is wholly out 
of the inflnence of any one whose interests are connected with the 
sale of books, and is altogether placed in this point of view on a 
vantage ground searcely ever possessed by any other periodical. 

Now for an example of all we have been saying. The book, whose title 
is placed at the head of this paper, is a little work of peculiar merit ; it is 
most amusing in itself, relates to very interesting transactions, is very 
instructive as to them and many other things, and has the advantage of 
being written by a man of aclass in which few writers are produced— 
that of a common soldier. Yet, with all this, we do not suppose it ever 
went the rounds of a single hook-club. No, the reviews were silent; 
there was no prompter to put Huge ! into their mouths—there was no 
publisher to cram the corners of newspapers with iis praises—no review 
ready to receive the praises of any work from that house—no writer on- 
the watch te praise the author on account of his influence in this or that 
quarter. No, the publisher dwells in Glasgow, and his name is 
M‘Phan, and the author is a friendless soldier, who vainly thought that 
the public, in their greediness to catch up details of adventure and 
travel, would surely be glad te listen to his story. Poor man! His 
book has been published o year and never heard of. Wewill, however, 
do what we ean for him by making known some extracts from his book ; 
the public may then, if they choose, still continue in this case as in 
others, to be led by the nose by the booksellers and newspapers. 

The birth of the author was superior to that of the common 
soldier in general. His father was clerk in a mercantile house 
in Glasgow: his education was consequently of the better kind, as 
is indeed evident from the composition of his book... That this 
composition is truly his own we have every reason to believe, for 
we tvok the trouble to write, to make the enquiry of his Scotch 
publisher. Circumstances, which need not be detailed here, induced 
“ the Soldier” to run away from liis liome; and, like all the children of 
a maritime town, he took to the sea as naturally as ducklings take 


water, His naval life we shall skip; it is interesting enough, but we. 


will leave it to those whom we may induce to read the book. This 
part has‘a fault; which, in an inferior degree, pervades the book—a 


dash of the sentimental and novel-like tone of thinking. which the 


author has probably acquired from romance reading.. On lis return 
from sea he enlists into a-marching regiment, embarks for Lisbon, and’ 
joins the British army, then actively engaged in the Perinsular’war. 


The history’ of’ his enlistment and subsequent treatment is curious, as. . 
throwing light upon the morals and manners of the mass of the soldiery,, 
but it is too long to quote.. Our first extract shall. be.the pegeniarey 


from Jersey, and the lottery for the women. 


We had’ been about three months in Jersey, sais st tok eon'ebabenb!| 


ation for Portugal ; but only six women to every hundred men were allowed to accompany 
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us. Age there were, however, a great many more than that number, it was ordered that 
they should draw lots, to see who should remain. The women of the company to 
which I belonged were assembled in the pay-sergeant’s room for that purpose. The 
men of the company had gathered round them, to see the result, with various degrecs 
of interest depicted in their countenances. The proportionate number of tickets were 
made with ‘‘ to go’’ or “ not to go’’ written on them. They were then placed in 
hat, and the women were called by their seniority to draw their tickets. The sergeant 
stood in the middle with the hat in his hand, the women around him, with their hearts 
palpitating, and anxiety and suspence in every countenance. Here and there you would 
see the head of a married man push forward, from amongst the crown, in the attitude 
of intense anxiety and attention. 

The first woman called, was the sergeant’s wife—she drew ‘‘ not to go.”’ It seemed 
to give little concern to any one but herself and her husband. She was not very well 
liked in the company. The next was, a corporal’s wife—she drew “‘ to go.”’ This 
was received by all with nearly as much apathy as the first. She was little beloved 
either. 

The next was an old hand, a most outrageous virago, who thought nothing of giving 
her husband a knock down when he offended her, and who used to make great disturb- 
ance about the fire in the cooking way. Every one uttered their wishes audibly that 
she would lose ; and her husband, if we could judge from his countenance, seemed to 
wish so too. She boldly plunged her hand into the hat, and drew out a ticket: on 
opening it, she held it up triumphantly, and displayed ‘‘ To go.”’ “* D——an you,” 
said she, ‘‘ old Meg will go yet, and live to scald more of you about the fireside.” A 
general murmur of disappointment ran through the whole. ‘‘ D——n the old b—h,’ 
and some of them, ‘‘ she has the devil’s luck and her own.’’ 

The next in turn was the wife of a young man, who was much respected in the 
company for his steadiness and good behaviour. She was remarkable for her affection 
for her husband, and beloved by the whole company for her modest and obliging 
disposition. She advanced, with a palpitating heart and trembling hand, to decide on 
(what was to her, I believe) her future happiness or misery. Every one prayed for her 
success, Trembling between fear and hope she drew out one of the tickets, and 
attempted to open it ; but her hand shook so that she could not do it. She handed it 
to one of the men to open.—When he opened it, his countenance fell, and he hesitated 
to say what it was. She cried out to him, in a tone of agony, “‘ Tell me, for God’s 
sake, what it is.’’ ‘‘ Not to go,”’ said he, in a compassionate tone of voice—‘* Oh, 
God, help me! oh, Sandy!’’ she exclaimed, and sunk lifeless in the arms of her 
husband, who had sprung forward to her assistance, and in whose face was now 
depicted every variety of wretchedness. The drawing was interrupted, and she was 
carried by her husband to his birth, where he hung over her in frantic agony. By the 
assistance of those around her, she was soon recovered from her swoon ; but she awoke 
only to a sense of her misery. The first thing she did was to look round for her 
husband, when she perceived him she seized his hand, and held it, as if she was afraid 
that he was going toleaye her. ‘‘ Oh, Sandy, you'll no leave me.and your poor babie, 
will you?’ The poor fellow looked in her face with a look of agony and despair. 

The scene drew tears from every eye in the room, with the exception of the 
termagant whom I have already mentioned, who said, ‘‘ What are ye a’ makin’ sic a 
wark about? let the babie get her greet out. I suppose she thinks there’s naebody 
ever parted with their men but her. Wi’ her faintin’, and her airs, and her wark.”’ 
“Oh, you're an oul hard-hearted devil,” said Dennis, ‘* an unfeeling aul hag, and the 
devil ‘ill never get his due till he gets you ;’—and he took her by the shoulders and 
pushed her out of the room. She would have turned. on Dennis, but she had got a 
squeese frm him on a farmer occasion, and I daresay she did not ike to ran the risk 
of another. 

The drawing was again commenced, and various were the. expressionsisol fetlings 
evinced by those concerned. The Ixish women, in particular, were loud in their grief. 
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It always’ appeared to me that the Irish either feel more acutely than the Scotch or 
English, or that they: have less restraint on themselves in expressing it. The barrack, 
through the rest of that day, was one continued scene of lamentation. 

I was particularly interested in the fate of Sandy and his wife. I wished to administer 
consolation ; but what could I say? There was no comfort that I could give, unless 
leading her to hope that we would soon return. ‘‘ Oh, no,”’ said she, ‘‘ when we 
part here, 1 am sure, that we'll never meet again in this world !’’ 

We were to march the next morning early. The most of the single men were away 
drinking. I slept in the birth above Sandy and his wife. They never went to bed, 
but sat the whole night in their birth, with their only child between them, alternately 
embracing their child and each other, and lamenting their cruel fortune. I never 
witnessed in my life such a heart-rending scene. The poor fellow tried to assume some 
firmness ; but in vain: some feeling expression from her would throw him off his guard, 
and at last his grief became quite uncontroulable. 

When the first bugle sounded, he got up, and prepared his things. Here a new 
source of grief sprung up. In laying aside the articles which he intended to leave, and 
which they had used together, the idea seemed fixed in her mind, that they would never 
use them in that way again; and as she put them aside, she watered them with her 
tears. Her tea-pot, her cups, and every thing that they had used in common—all had 
their apostrophe of sorrow. He tried to persuade her to remain in the barrack, as we 
had six miles to travel to the place of embarkation , but she said she would take the last 
minute in his company that she could. 

The regiment fell in, and marched off, amid the wailing of those who, having two or 
three children, could not accompany us to the place of embarkation. Many of the 
men had got so much intoxicated that they were scarcely able to walk. The com- 
manding officer was so displeased at their conduct that, in coming through St. Helier’s, 
he would not allow the band to play. 

When we arrived at the place where we were to embark, a most distressing scene took 
place, in the men parting with their wives. Some of them indeed it did not appear to 
affect much : others had got themselves nearly tipsy ; but the most of them seemed to 
feel acutely. When Sandy’s wife came to take her last farewell, she lost all government 
of her grief. She clung to him with a despairing hold. ‘‘ Oh, dinna, dinna leave me!” 
she cried. The vessel was hauling out. One of the sergeants came to tell her that she 
would have to go ashore. ‘‘ Oh, they’ll never be so hard-hearted as to part us,”’ said 
she; and, running aft to the quarter-deck, where the commanding officer was standing, 
sunk down on her knees, with herchild in her arms. ‘‘ Oh, will you no let me gang 
wi’ my husband? Will ye tear him frae his wife and his wean? He has nae frien’s but 
us—nor we ony but him—and, oh, will you mak’ us a’ frien’less? See my wee babie 
pleadin’ for us.” 

The officer felt a painful struggle between his duty and his feelings : the tears came 
into his eyes. She eagerly caught at this as favourable to her cause. ‘‘Oh, aye, I 
see you have a feeling heart—you’ll let me gang wi’ him. You have nae wife : but, if 
you had, 1 am sure you wad think it unco hard to be torn frae her this way—and this 
wee darlin’.”” ‘* My good woman,”’ said the officer, ‘‘ I feel for you much ; but my 
orders are peremptory, that no more than six women to each hundred men go with their 
husbands. You have had your chance as well as the other women ; and, although it 
is hard enough on you to be separated from your husband, yet there are many more in 
the same predicament; and it is totally out of my power to help it.” ‘‘ Well, well,” 
said she, rising from-her knees, and straining her infant to her breast: ‘‘ It’s a’ owre 
Wi us, my puir babie ; this day leaves us friendless on the wide world.” God will be 
your friend,” said I, as I took the child from her until she would get into the boat. 
Sandy had stood, like a person bewildered all this time, without saying a word. 
‘* Farewell then, a last farewell then,” said she to him: ‘‘ Where’s my babie,” she 
cried. I handed him to her—‘ Give him a last kiss, Sandy.” He pressed the infant 
to his bosom in silent agony. ‘‘ Now, a’s owre ; farewell, Sandy! we'll maybe meet 
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in heaven :”’ and she stepped into the boat with a wild despairing look. “The vesse! 
was now turning the pier, and she was almost out of our sivht in an instatit; but, as we 
got the last glimpse of her, she uttered a shriek, the knell of a broken heart, which 
rings in my éars at this moment. Sandy rushed down below, and threw himself into 
one of the births, in a state of feeling which defies description. Poor fellow, his wife's 
forebodings’ were too true! He was amongst the first that was killed in Portugal ! 
What became of her, I have never been able to learn. 


From Lisbon the regiment is shortly dispatched to the defence of 
Cadiz, then closely besieged by the French. Here he is one of a 
detachment employed to keep possession of a fort which it was 
apprehended the French proposed to man. This part of the narra- 
tive gives a very unfavourable account of the behaviour of our officers 
to their men, which we trust is not generally true. _We observe, how- 
ever, throughout the work, a very unfriendly feeling towards the 
aristocracy of the army. How far it is just we should be glad 
to know. The only way to learn, is to encourage education, and 
then publication among the common soldiers, who have hitherto had 
no means of making their complaints known. No man can be a more 
hopeless slave than a private soldier. 


Here we were wrought like slaves, I may say, without intermission ; for our worthy 
adjutant, who aimed at being a rigid disciplinarian, and was a great amateur in the 
drill way (which his company knew pretty well,) was determined that no hard labour 
or want of convenience for cleaning our things, should tempt him to deviate from a 
clean parade : and formal guard-mounting every morning, even although we had been 
out all night under the rain on picquet, or carrying sand-bags and digging trenches up 
to the knees in stinking mud. All the varied forms of duty, known in a militia regi- 
ment (with which he was best acquainted) were by him deemed indispensable :—and 
in a place where we had no convenience for keeping our things in order, not even 
shelter for them, this exactness was certainly, to say the least of it, unnecessarily 
teasing. We were also obliged to stand sentry on different parts of the battery, full 
dressed, where there was no earthly use for us, unless for show ; and J] could perceive 
no reason the commandant and he had for their conduct, unless that, feeling the novelty 
of their situation—in command of a fort—they wished to ape, with their handful of 
men, all the importance of leaders of an army. . , 

We were driven from guard to working--working to picquet—picquet to working 
again, in a gin-horse round of the most intolerable fatigue; which we never could 
bave borne for any length of time, exposed as we, often. were to sun and rain, im a 
climate like that of Cadiz. But, even with all this, we had the mortification to find 
our best endeavours repaid with the most supercilious haughtiness, and the worst of 
usage. We were allowed little time to sleep; and that little was: often. withheld 
from us. 

But let it not be imagined that our officers participated: im all this fatigue ; they 
knew how to take care of themselves; and they could sit’ and.drink wine in,their 
bemb-proof at night as comfortably as in amess-room at home. And it. was.a, common 
amusement of the commandant, when he get warmed with it,.to,orderthe drum 10 
beat to arms in the middle of the night—when the poor devils; who bad perhaps just 
lost sense of their fatigue in sleep, would be roused up, and obliged to go to their 
several posts on the ramparts: and, when there, we were not allowed to stand steadily 
to await the coming of afoe (for the blue devils of the commandant’s,brain had peopled 
the different places of attack with millions for aught I know :), and’ after half-an-hour 
or an hour’s hard fighting with the wind, we would graciously;be permitted to. gobelow 
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to our births. But we would, scarcely be lain down, when we were again roused, to 
commence working.—This was the usual routine the most of the time we were here, : 

It may be well to remark, however, (for the benefit of those officers who may wish 
to follow so illustrious an example), that the commandant had a most inzgeious method 
of assembling his men quickly—he used to stand, with his fist clenched, at the top of 
the ladder leading from the bomb-proof, ready to knock down the last man that came 
up; and, as some one must necessarily be last, he of course was sure of the blow ; and, 
as he was a strong muscular man, it used to ¢el/ (as we military men term it) on the 
poor fellow’s head. 

One man, I remember, who had suffered in this way, remonstzated, and threatened 
to complain to his colonel; but the answer was a second ‘‘kuock down,’’ and an 
order to confine him between two guns in en a2agle of the battery, where he was 
exposed to the inclemency of the weather for many days end nights, without covering ; 
and, when his bealth was impaired by this usage, and he fell sick, he was sti!l kept in 
the fort, although it was the usual practice to send the sick to the general hospital in 
Cadiz. He was not allowed to leave the place until we a! left it; and then, it is pro- 
bable, if he had ventured to complain, he might have been flogged in addition to all he 
had suffered, for presuming to say anything against the Hero of M 





A very vivid account is given of the cannonading of the fort, which 
they are at length forced to evacuate. 


We had now been in the fort about two months; and, from the time that we had 
silenced the small battery that had opened on us, when we first gained possession of 
the place, the French had not molested us, although they occasionally fired shots at 
the boats passing up and down the bay. We were well aware, however, that this 
was only a deceitful catm before a storm ; for they had been busy all this time building 
batteries both in front and to our right in the village I have already mentioned, 
although they were hidden from our view by the houses. 

At last, when every thing was prepared, they commenced their operations one night 
by blowing up the houses which had bitherto masked the batteries. 1 was out on 
picquet at the time ; and we perceived them moving round a large fire which they had 
kindled. We suspected that they designed to attack us, and our suspicions were soon 
verified ; for in a short time after, they gave a salute of grape shot, which ploughed 
the earth on every side of us ; but this was only a prelude. A volley of red-hot shot 
at the Spanish man-of-war, succeeded, which set her on fire, and obliged her to slip 
her cable, and drop down the bay. A volley or two more of the same kind scattered 
our gun-boats; and we were then left to bear the brunt of the battle alone. Now it 
began in earnest. Five or six batteries, mounting in all about twenty guns, and eight 
or ten mortars opened their tremendous mouths, vomiting forth death and destruction. 
The picquet was called in. 

There was a number of spare fascions piled up on the sea face of the battery, 
amongst which, for the want of room in the bomb-proof, we formed huts. In one of 
these T lodged. They had been set on fire by a shell that fell amongst them ; and, 
when I entered the fort, the Spanish labourers were busy throwing them into the sea. 
I ran to try to save my knapsack, with the little treasure which | had gained ; but it 
was too late—hut and all had been tossed over: there was no help for it. I did not 
know how soon I might be thrown over also. I was called to my gun, and had no 
more time to think on the subject. They were now plying us so fast with shell, that 
I saw six or eight in the air over us at once. 

Death now began to stalk about in the most horrid forms. The large shot were 
almost certain messengers where they struck. The first man killed was a sailor who 
belonged to the Temetaire seventy-four. The whole of his face was carried away. 
It was a horrid-looking wound. © He was at the same gun with me. “ Ah! what will 
we do with him?” said I to a seaman next me. ‘‘ Let him lie there,”” was the reply. 
“We have’ no time to look after dead men now.”” At that time I thought it a hardened 
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expression ; but this was my first engagement. Not so with the tar. He had been 
well used to them. * 

The French soon acquired a fatal precision with their shot, sending them in through 
our embrasures, killing and wounding men every volley. 1 was on the left of the gun, 
at the front wheel. We were running her up after loading. I had stooped to take 
a fresh purchase, a cannon ball whistled in through the embrasure, carried the forage 
cap off my head, and struck the man behind me on the breast, and he fell to rise no 
more. 

The commandant was now moving from place to place, giving orders and exposing 
himself to every danger. No one could doubt that he was brave. Had it been 
bravery, softened and blended with the finer feelings of humanity, he would have been 
a true hero; but - Our artillery officer behaved like a gentleman, as he had 
always done ; and our subaltern in a tolerable medium: the midshipman in the style of 
a brave, rough and ready seaman. But, alas, how had the mighty fallen !—our brave 
adjutant, whose blustering voice, and bullying important manner had been always so 
remarkable, was now as quiet asa lamb. Seated in an angle of the battery, sheltered 
from the shot, no penitent on the cutty stool ever exhibited such a rueful countenance. 
There he sat, amidst the jeering and scoffing of the men, until the commandant ordered 
him down tothe bomb-proof to superintend giving out the ammunition—merely to get 
him out of the way. 

The carnage was now dreadful; the ramparts became strewed with tlie dead and 
wounded ; and blood; brains, and mangled limbs lay scattered in every direction ; but 
our men’s spirits and enthusiasm seemed to rise with the danger. The artillery officer 
stood on the platform, and, when he reported any of our shot taking effect, a cheer 
followed, and ‘‘ at it again, my heroes,” was the exclamation from every mouth. When 
any of our comrades fell, it excited no visible feeling but revenge. ‘‘ Now for a 
retaliating shot” was the word ; every nerve was strained to lay the gun with precision ; 
and, if it took effect, it was considered that full justice was done to their memory. 

We had a traversing gun in the angle of the battery which had done great execution. 
The artillery sergeant commanded her; and they were plying her with great vigour. 
In the course of the day, however, as the man was returning,the sponge after a shot, 
and the cartridge in the hand of another, ready to reload, a thirty-two pound shot from 
the French entered her muzzle, she rebounded, and struck the sergeant with her 
breech on the breast, and knocked him over insensible. The shot had entered so far 
that she was rendered useless, and abandoned. 

The action was kept up the whole of that day, during which we had lost the best 
and bravest of our men. Our guns had been well directed at first; but, towards 
evening, the most of the artillery who had commanded them, had been either killed 
or wounded ; and the direction of them was then taken by men who knew little about 
it. The consequence was, that much ammunition was used to little purpose. The 
artillery soldier at the gun next to me was killed, and two men equally ambitious for 
what they considered the post of honour, quarrelled about it. From high words it 
came to blows ; but the dispute was soon settled ; for a shell, falling between them at 
that moment, burst and quieted them for ever. , 

I could scarcely define my feelings during the action; but, so far from feeling fear 
when it first commenced, and the silent gloom of the night was broken by the rapid flash, 
and reverberating thunder of the cannon, I felt a sensation something resembling 
delight ; but it was of an awful kind—enthusiasm, sublimity and wonder, mixed with 
a sense of danger—something like what I have felt in a violent thunder storm, 

The firing, on both sides, had been without intermission from two o’clock in the 
morning ; but, as it now became dark, it was partially suspended. I then, for the 
yagiaaaeg to go below to the bomb-proof. The scene there was dismal— 

wound _the whole ) with. the 
MiesPps ho y siete: 7a she. depen had eh ae seman 
When day-light came in next morning, the firing again commenced as warmly 2s 
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the preceding day; and the precision the French had attained with their shot was very 
remarkable. We had a flag staff of the usual size, on which was hoisted the Spanish 
colours. They had cut it across with a cannon ball, it was repaired, and again replaced ; 
but it was not five minutes up, when another shot brought it down again. This 
occurring four or five times successively, gave great offence to the sailors, who attributed 
all that we had suffered to fighting under the Spanish flag, and swore that if the union 
jack was up in its place, the French would not bring it down so easily. ‘ There’s 
that bloody Spanish flag down again,” said one of the tars. ‘‘ D——n it, Jack, I 
have got our boat’s ensign here—let me go, and I’ll soon run it up.” He went, and 
assisted in repairing the flag staff; but, instead of again bending the Spanish flag to 
the halliards, he put the English in place of it. 

A general huzza greeted its appearance. ‘‘ Now, d——n it, we'll beat the French 
dogs” said the seamen ; but the cheering had attracted the notice of the commandant, 
and he ordered it to be hauled down again. Never was an order so reluctantly obeyed. 

In a few minutes, a shot cut through the flag-staff. ‘‘ There it goes down again— 
Oh, d——,” was the surly reply. ‘‘ Let it lie there ;” and there it lay; for no one 
would meddle with it. ‘‘ Better to-fight without a flag at all, than under such a bloody 
treacherous flag as that,’’ said an old sailor. ‘‘ I never could bear it; unless when I 
saw it flying at the mast head of an enemy.” 


The fort is soon after ordered to be blown up and deserted. Our 
poor soldier gets off with only a slight wound, and much slighter 
clothing. He had lost his dollars, prize silk, &e: and arrives at the 
Isla camp with a pair of canvass trowsers, the shirt on his back, a pair 


of shoes, and a forage cap. 

“ The Soldier” next re-embarks with his regiment for Portugal, to 
join the main army under Lord Wellington. The battle of Busaco had 
just taken place, anid they meet the wounded on the road. 


After halting one day here, we proceeded on the main road as far as Cavallos. Here 
we received information, from men going sick to the rear, that our army was retreating, 
after having fought an action at Busaco. This intelligence was soon confirmed by cars 
coming in with the wounded—those who had suffered slightly were walking, while 
others, whose wounds were more severe, were either sitting or lying on the cars, which 
from their construction were ill calculated for conveying sick or wounded men. They 
were about five feet long, and two and a half broad ; but, instead of being boarded at 
the sides, there were stakes placed in holes about sigtinen inches apart ; the wheels 
were about two feet in diameter, rather octagonal than round ; and, as they were not 
girt with iron, it was quite a common thing to have a piece broken out of the circum- 
ference, and, of course, every time the wheel turned, the whole car would be violently 
shook. This was drawn by a pair of oxen, yoked by the heads A peasant, with a 
long stick and a sharp nail in the end of it, walked before them, and every now and 
then run his goad into their shoulders to hasten their pace. This generally produced 
an awkward zig-zag trot for a few yards, when the jolting occasioned by the inequality 
of the wheels would cause the most excruciating torture to the poor fellows who were 
eh and sinore ay etom aa agony. In this manner they had to travel to 

Lisbon, a distance of forty or fifty miles, before they reached an hospital, exposed to the 
inclemericy of the weather, si" ie tate’ of toro ‘tuillck teh hour: The wounded 


continued to pass the remaining part of the day, and during the whole night. 


There are many other striking accounts and anecdotes of the situa- 
tion of the soldiery, both with relation to their comforts, the supply of 
hecessaries, discipline, &c. together with hints for presen? té 
which we can only refer. 
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We are strongly tempted to extract our soldier’s narrative of such 
details as occurred within his own notice of the affair at Fuentes 
d'Honore, but are compelled to pass on to the siege of Badajos. 


The @d parallel was now opened within 300 yards of the town, in which two 
batteries commenced firing on the 28th. During this time, the weather was so bad, 
and the rains 80 heavy, that we were working in the trenches, up to the knees in mud, 
and the river swelled to euch a height that the pontoon bridge, over which we crossed 
the Guidiana, Was cartied away. On the 29th, another sortie was made by the enemy 
on the right; but they were repulsed by general Hamilton’s division. On the 3ist, 
twenty-seven pieces of cannon were opened in the second parallel, on the walls of the 
town; and the firing was continued with great effect until the 4th, when another 
battery of six guns was opened ; practicable breaches were effected on the 5th, and we 
were turned out that night to storm the town, but the enemy having made formidable 
preparations for the defence, the attack was deferred until next night, during which 
time all the guns in the second parallel were. brought. to bear upon the breaches. ‘This 
delay was productive of very serious feelings threughout the succeeding day, as we 
were warned at the time to be ready to storm the town the next night. 

Various were the effects produced on various individuals. There was an unusual 
talking of relations, a recalling to mind of scenes forgotten ; a flow of kindly feeling 
which softened down the rough soldier into something sadder, but more pleasing. 
Many letters were written during that day to absent friends, in a more affectionate 
style than usual ; and many injunctions given and taken, about writing, in the event of 
the fall of either party, to their relations, 

The nearer the time drew for the intended attack, the more cash individual seemed 
to shrink within himself, yet still nothing of fear or doubt of our success was expressed, 
every feeling displayed was natural and manly ; at length night came, and the appointed 
hour for turning out. It was dark and gloomy, not a single star showed its head ; the 
air was still, not a sound could be heard; but the noise of the field cricket, and the 
croaking of frogs; every word of command was given in a whisper, and the strictest 
silence enjoined, which I believe was unnecessary; few felt inclined to speak. At 
last the order was given to advance, and with palpitating hearts we commenced our 
march—slow and silent, a dead weight hanging on every mind ; had we been brought 
hurriedly into action it would have heen different, but it is inconsistent with the nature 
of man not to feel as [ have described, in such a situation. The previous warning ; 
the dark and silent night ; the known strength of the place ; and the imminent danger 
of the attack, all conspired to produce it.—Yet this feeling was not the result of want 
of courage, for | never witnessed any thing like the calm intrepidity displayed in the 
advance, after we came within range of the enemy’s cannon. Being apprized of our 
intentions, they threw out fire-balls in every direction, and from total darkness, they 
changed the approaches to the garrison, into a state light as day ; by this means they 
were enabled to see the directions of our columns, and they opened a fire of round and grape 
shot on us, which raked through them, killing and wounding whole sections. We still 
advanced, silent as before, unless the groaning of our wounded comrades, until we 
reached a sort of moat about fifty feet wide, formed by the inundation of the river ; 
here we had to pass, rank entire, the passage being only capable of admitting one at a 
time. On this place the enemy had brought their guns to bear, and they kept up such 
a fire of grape and musquetry on it, that it was a miracle any of us escaped. When 
we reached the other side we formed again, and advanced up the glacis, forcing our 
way through the pallisades, and got down into the ditch. The ladders‘by which we 
had to escalade the castle were not yet brought up, and the men were huddled on one 
another in such a manner that we could not move ; we were nowordered to fix our 
bayonets, When we first entered the trench we considered ourselves comparatively 
safe, thinking we were out of range of their shot, but we were soon convinced of our 
mistake, for they opened several guns from angles which commanded the trench; and 
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poured in grape shot upon us from each side, every shot of which took effoct, and every 
volley of which was succeeded by the dying groans of those who fell ; our situation at 
this time was truly appalling. The attack had commenced at the breaches towards our 
left, and the cannon and musquetry which played upon our troops from every quarter 
of the town attacked, kept up acontinual roll of thunder, and their incessant flash one 
quivering sheet of lightning, to add to the awfulness of the scene, a mine was sprung 
at the breach, which carried up in its dreadful blaze, the mangled limbs and bodies of 
many of our comrades. When the ladders were placed, each eager to mount, crowded 
them in such a way that many of them broke, and the poor fellows who had nearly 
reached the top, were precipitated a height of thirty or forty feet, and impaled on the 
bayonets of their comrades below; other ladders were pushed aside by the enemy on 
the walls, and fell with a crash on those in the ditch ; while more who got to the top 
without accident were shot on reaching the parapet, and tumbling headlong, brought 
down those beneath them, This continued for some time, until at length a few having 
made a landing good on the ramparts, at the expence of their lives, enabled a great 
number to follow. When about a company had thus collected ‘together, we formed 
and charged pound the ramparts, bayoneting the French artillery at their guns; ia the 
direction that the party I was with took, they had drawn out a howitzer loaded to the 
very muzzle, pointed it towards us, and a gunner had the match ready to fire, when he 
was brought down by one of our party ; in this direction we charged until we reached 
the sally-port communicating with the town. In a short time the whole division 
were established in possession of the castle, but the contest at the breaches was still 
severe. 

The light and 4th divisions had advanced from the trenches a short time after us, 
until they reached the covered way ; their advanced guards descended without difficulty 
into the ditch, and advanced to the assault with the most determined bravery, but such 
was the nature of the obstacles prepared by the enemy at the head of the breach, and 
behind it, that they could not establish themselves within the place. Repeated 
attempts were made until after twelve at night, when Lord Wellington finding that 
success was not to be obtained, and that our division had succeeded in taking the castle, 
they were ordered back to the ground where they had assembled, leaving the breach 
covered with dead and wounded, When the governor (Philipon) found the castle was 
taken, he retreated into fort St. Christoval, and at-day-light in the morning he surren- 
dered with all the garrison ; it had consisted of five thousand men, of which number 
twelve hundred were killed during the siege, 

When the town surrendered, and the prisoners were secured, the gate leading into 
the town from the castle was opened, and we were allowed to enter the town for the 
purpose of plundering it. We were scarcely through the gate when every regiment of 
the division were promiscuously mixed, and a scene of confusion took place which 
baffles description; each ran in the direction that pleased himself, bursting up the 
doors and rummaging through the houses, wantonly breaking up the most valuable 
articles of furniture found in them ;—small bands formed, and when they came to 
door which offered resistance, half a dozen musquets were levelled at the lock, and it 
flew up; by this means many men were wounded, for having entered at another door, 
there was often a number in the house, when the door was thus blown open, The 
greater number first sought the spirits stores, where, having drank an inordinate 
quantity, they were prepared. for every sort of mischief. At one large vault in the 
centre of the town, to which a flight of steps led, they had staved in the head of the 
casks, and were running with their hat-caps fall of it, and so much was spilt here, that 
some, it was said, were actually drowned in it. Farther on a number of thoge who 
had visited the spirit store wine ieing away their ammunition, striving to hit some 
bells in front of a convent. 

The effects of the liquor now began te show itself, and some of the scenes which 
ensued are too dreadful and disgusting to relate; where two or three thousand armed 

men, many of them mad drunk, others depraved, and unprincipled, were freed from 
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all restraint, ronning up and down the town, the atrocities which took place may be 
reailily imagined ;—but in justice to the army, I must say they were not general, and 
in most cases perpetrated by cold-blooded villains, who were backward enough in the 
attack. Many risked their hives in defending helpless females, and although it was 
rather a dangerous place for an officer to appear, I saw many of them running as much 
risk to prevent inhumanity, as they did the preceding night in storming the town, [ 
very soon sickened of the noise, folly, and wickedness around me, and made out of the 
town towards the breach. When I arrived at where the attack hatt*been made by the 
light and 4th divisions, what a contrast to the scene T had just left! here all was com- 
paratively silent, unless here and there a groan from the poor fellows who Tay wounded, 
and who were unable to move. As I looked round, several voices assailed my ear 
begging for a drink of water; I went, and having filled a large pitcher which'T found, 
relieved their wants as far as I could. 

Our soldier, the next morning, visits the scene of attack on the 
night previous :—~ 

When I observed the defences that had been here made, I could not wonder at our 
troops not succeeding in the assault, The ascent of the breach near the top was 
covered with thick planks of wood firmly connected together, staked down, and 
stuck fall of sword and bayonet blades, which were firmly fastened into the wood with 
the points up ; round the breach a deep trench was cut in the ramparts, which was 
plated full of musquets with the bayonets fixed, ‘standing up perpendicularly, and 
firmly fixed in the earth up to the locks, Exclusive of this, they had shell and hand 
gténhdes ready loaded, piled on the ramparts, which they lighted’and threw down among 
theassailanits. Round this place death appeared in every form, the whole ascent was 
completely covered with the killed, and for many yards around the approach to the 
walls, every variety of expression in their countenance, from‘calm placidity to the 
greatest agorry. The sight was awful :—anxious to see the place where we had so 
severe a struggle the preceding night, I bent my steps to the ditch where we had 
pinced the Tadders to escalade the castle. The sight here was enough to harrow up 
the soul, and which no description of mime could convey an idea of. Beneath one of 
the ladders, among others lay a corporal of the 45th regiment, who, when wounded, 
had failien forward on his knees and hands, and the foot of the ladder had been, in 
the confusion, placed on his back. Whether the wound would have’been mortal, I 
do not know, but the weight of the men ascending the ladder had facilitated his 
death, for the blood was forcéd out of his ears, mouth and nose. 

Returning to the camp, I had passeil the narrow path across the moat, where many 
lay dead, half in the water. I had scarcely reached ‘the’ opposite side; when T per- 
ceived a woman with a chikl at her breast, and leading andther by the hand, hurrying 
about with a distracted air, from one dead ‘body to another, ‘eagerly examining each. 
I saw her come to one whose appearance seemed to strike her (he was a grenadier of 
the 83d regt.) she hesitated some moments, as if afraid to realize the suspicion which 
crossed her mind, At length seemingly determined to ascertiin the éxtent of her 
misery, releasing the child from her hand, shié rdised the’ dead ‘soldier (who had 
fallen ‘on his face) and looking on his pallid features, she give a wild scream, and 
the lifeless body fell from her arms. Sinking on’ her knees, ‘she cast her eyes to 
heaven, while she strained her infant to her bosoth: with’ a convulsive grasp ; the 
blood hind fled her face, nor did & muscle of it move, shé seemed inanimate, and all 
her farulties were absorbed in grief. 5 Oe ee 

If we had no other.reason for recommending these. little volumes, 
it would be sufficient that they will instruct unthinking. people in-the 
real nature of war and military glory. “The length of the quotations 
already made, prevent us from doing more ‘than “concluding this 

A \. Prey hh Oot re. es od stuidawdh ye a 
paper with a few detached anecdotes collected at random—partly for 
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the amusement they afiord~and partly to show the character of the 


work. 
General Picton :-— 


The first Sunday after the outrage already related, when the chaplain left his 

station, General Picton took his place not to pray but to give uS a sermon. 

‘This was the first time he had addressed us, 1 felt anxious to.examine the features 
of a man who had been so much the public talk on account of his reputed cruelty at 
Trinidad. . L could not deny that I felt a prejudice against him, and his countenance 
did not do it away ; for it had a stern and gloomy expression, which, added to a very 
dark complexion, made it no way prepossessing ; but, when he opened his,mouth, and 
began to pour forth a torrent of abuse on us for our conduct, and his dark eye flashed, 
with indignation, as he recapitulated our errors, ‘‘ hope withering fled, and mercy 
sighed farewell.’’ He wound up the particular part of his speech addressed to us 
with—“ You are a disgrace to your moral country, Scotland!’’ That had more weight 
than all his speech, It sunk deep in our hearts. To separate a Scotchman from his 
country—to tell him he was unworthy of it—is next to taking away his life. 

But General Picton was not the character which we, by prejudice, were led to 
think him, . Convinced of the, baneful effects of allowing his men to plunder, he set 
his face sternly against it, but in other respects he was indulgent; and, although no 
man could blame with more severity when occasion required, he was no niggard of his 
praise when it was deserved.—( Vol. i. p, 198.) 

The 88th regiment (Connaught Rangers) being detached from our division, led on 
by the heroic General M‘Kinnon, (who commanded our right brigade) charged them 
furiously, and drove them back through the village with great. slaughter. Some time 
previous to this, General Picton had had occasion to check this regiment, for some 
plunde ting affair they had been guilty of, and he was so offended at their conduct, 
that, in,addressing them, he had told them they were the greatest blackguards in the 
army ;—butas he was always as ready to give praise—as censure, where it was due, when 
they were returning from this gallant and effective charge, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Well 
done the brave 88th !?” Some of them who had been stung at his former reproaches, 
cried out, ‘* Are we the greatest blackguards in the army now?’’ ‘The valiant Picton 
smiled, and replied, ‘* No, no, you are brave and gallant soldiers, this day has re- 
deemed your character,” —( Vol. ii, p. 23.) 

We had now gained the edge of the river; the French columns were posted on tho 
height above us. We passed the river, aioe a heavy fire, and proceeded to ascend 
the hill. We could now see that more of our army had crossed, both to our right 
and left. As we advanced up the hill, we formed line. General Picton rode up in 
front of us, with his stick oyer his shoulder, exposed to the heavy fire of the enemy, 
as epee as if he had been in perfect safety. ‘* Steady, my lads, gee... said 
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and wounding man y of our men, and up our amm We had about-six 
miles to retreat in this manner before we reached a army, with the 


French cavalry hanging on our fianks’and reat, some of whont‘had’even ‘thé’ a 


to ride to our front, and having taken’ part of our baggage, brought it back close past | 
our columns: we could render no assistance, as our own GS ee” 
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head of our square, while a strong body of French hung. on. our right, Waiting a 

favourable opportunity to charge.. The captain who commanded us (both field officers 

being sick) was throwing many a fearful glance at them, and was rather in a state of 

perturbation—‘‘ Never mind the French,’’ said Picton, ‘‘ mind your regiment ; if 

the fellows come here, we will give them a warm reception.’’ —{ Vol. ii. p.. 54.) 
Execution of deserters :— | 

While in Campo Mayor, where we remained for some time, a German of the 60th 
regiment, a Frenchman, and two Italians, belonging to the Chasseurs Britannique, were 
shot for desertion ; the former belonged to our division, the latter three to the 7th. 
On the morning that the sentence of the first was carried into execution, the division 
was assembled outside of the town, where they formed three sides of asquare. The 
ptisoner was marched past the various regiments, accompanied by the chaplain of the 
division, and the guard appointed to shoot him. When his devotions were finished, 
he was blindfolded by the provost marshal, and placed kneeling on the brink of his 
grave already open to receive him ; he gave the signal, and the next moment he fell 
pierced by half a dozen musquet balls. The different regiments then marched past the 
body, receiving the word, eyes left, as they passed him. 

I was on the general provost guard the evening previous to those of the 7th division 
being shot. The sergeants came with the company’s books to settle their accounts ; 
the two Italians were in paroxysms of agony, crying and wringing their hands ; the 
behaviour of the Frenchman, who had been taken prisoner, had volunteered into the 
Chasseurs Britannique, and afterwards deserted from them to his countrymen, formed 
a strong contrast to that of the others; calm and dignified, he seemed ‘to feel no fear 
of death, nor did ahy complaint pass his lips, save an occasional exclamation against 
the injustice of trying him as a deserter, being a Frenchman. In his circumstances, 
he argued it was natural that he should endeavour to join his friends the first oppor- 
tunity that offered. When the sergeant was settling their accounts, the Italians paid 
no attention to any thing said to them ; but he discussed every item with the greatest 
exactness, and the sergeant wanting a small coin about ‘the value of a farthing to 
balance, he desired him to procure it before he would sign the ledger; but though 
thus exact with the sergeant, the moment he received his balance, which amounted 
to some dollars, he divided every penny of it amongst his fellow-prisoners. When 
the Italians received their money they sent for brandy, and began to drink intem- 
perately, endeavouring to drown their sorrows and sear their minds ; but it had quite 
a different effect, for they then broke from all restraint in the expression of their feel- 
ings, and cried and groaned with agony in such a manner, that they could be heard at 
a considerable distance from the guard-room. In this state they continued until morn- 
ing, when they ceased their lamentations, only because nature was exhausted by their 
former violence ;—quite different was the conduct of the Frenchman ; when the brandy 
was procured, the Italians pressed him to take some, but he thanked them, and refused. 
‘No,”’ said he, throwing a look of mingled pity and contempt on them, ‘*T need no 
brandy to enable me to face death.” He continued to walk about with his arms folded 

during the whole evening, without seeming in the least disturbed ; occasionally indeed 
his countenance softened, and atear drop gathered in his eye, but it was not per- 
mitted to linger there ; and as if ashamed of showing the least want of firmtess, he 
oA, could not racer urcia d manly fortitude and courage, “Tbiad’ no opportunity of 
speaking to him, without being intrusive ; but in silence I ‘watchéd the expression 
of his, face, with a feeling I could hardly describe.—It was reported that'he was « 
brother of marshal Soult: the truth of this I cannot pretend to ‘affit. “He was, how- 
. . ptt 1g erent = ’ : iy a 

ever, certainly aman of a noble mind and independent spitit ¢ inl petson, “an 
handsome in features. About midnight he Tay down and slept ‘Souttdlly tntil near the 
hour of execution ; his courage seemed to be now even more exalted. “ He’ cleaned 
himself with the greatest nicety, conversed with his fellow prisoners cheerfully, and 
eadeavoured, although without success, to infuse some courage liite the poor Italians. 
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The guard having arrived, he took leave of those prisoners who were confined with 
him; and to one, with whom he was more familiar than the others, he gave qome 
private injunction, and on parting with him he said emphatically, «‘ Remember I die a 
Frenchman.” He marched off to the’ place of execution with the same collected 
intrepidity he had before evinced, and I understood afterwards, that his demeanour 
on the ground where he was shot, was similar to that displayed while a prisoner ; all 
admired his courage, and were sorry for his fate.—( Vol. ii. p. 44.) 


The following is a scene much after the fashion of the heroes in 


Homer :— 

The cavalry now commenced skirmishing, the infantry keeping up an occasional 
fire. It was rather remarkable that the cavalry on both sides happened to be Germans. 
When this was understood, vollies of insulting language, as well as shot, were ex- 
changed between them. One of our hussars got so enraged at something one of his 
opponents said, that raising his sword, he dashed forward upon him into the very 
centre of their line. The French hussar seeing that he had no mercy to expect 
from his enraged foe, wheeled about his horse, and rode to the rear; the other, de- 
termined on revenge, still continued to follow him. The whole attention of both 
sides was drawn for a moment to these two, and a temporary cessation of firing took 
place; the French staring in astonishment at our hussar’s temerity, while our men 
were cheering him on. The chace continued for some way to the rear of their 
cavalry. At last, our hussar coming up with him, and fetching a furious blow, 
brought him to the ground. Awakened now to a sense of the danger he had thrown 
himself into; he set his horse at full speed to get back to his comrades; but the 
French who were confounded when he passed, had recovered their surprise, and 
determined on revenging the death of their comrade; they joined in pursuit, firing 
their pistols at him. The poor fellow was now in hazardous plight, they were every 
moment gaining upon him, and he had still a long way to ride. A band of the 
enemy took a circuit, for the purpose of intercepting him; and before he coukl 
reach the line he was surrounded, and would have been cut in pieces, had not a party 
of his comrades, stimulated by the wish to.save so brave a fellow, rushed forward, and 
just arrived in time, by making the attack general, to save his life, and brought bump 
off in triumph.—( Vol. ii. p. 14.) iT on 


Anecdotes of wounds :-— 


In particular places of the village where a stand had been made, or the shot 
brought to bear, the slaughter had been immense, which was the case near the river, 
and at the small chapel on our side of the town ; among the rest lay one poor fellow 
of the 88th light company, who had ‘been severely wounded, and seemed to suffer 
excruciating agony, for he begged of those who passed him to put him out of torture. 
Although from the nature of his wound there was no possibility of him surviving, 
yet none felt, inclined to comply with his request, until a German of the 60th’ Rifle 
battalion, after hesitating a few moments, raised his rifle, and putting’ the” muzzle of 
it to his head,, fired the contents of it through it. Whether this deed deserved ‘prise 
or blame, J leave others to determine,—(Vol. ii. p. 19.) r 

A French officer, while leading on his men, having been killed in’ our front; ‘a 
bugler of the 83d regiment starting out between the fire of tor ie 
gold..watch; but be had scarcely returned, when a ea ht hi Hem 
came whiatling pest him, and he fell [feless cathe é of Kis 
nose and ears, but with the exception of this, di as ik A LHe 
his body ;. the shot had not touched him. ~” rea duntootnn 

A few of our lads and some of the 79th were standing ‘togettior, Where” 0 
poor fellow lay a few paces from them weltering in his bloo As he belonged 
to the 79th, they went over to sce who he was; the ball had etitered ‘the Géntor 
of his forehead, and passed through Tis” eae ean ng Me a 
pletely dead; but when any of the flies which wére Wazainy’ Mboat “the” wound, 
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entered it, a convulsive tremor shook his whole body, and the muscles of his face 
became frightfully distorted ; there could scarcely be imagined any thing more dis. 
tressing, or more appalling to the spectator.—( Vol. ii. p. 20.) 

In this manner driving in their left, we came in front of where our artillery were 
playing on the enemy, but no time was lost, for by marching past in open column, they 
continued to fire without interruption, sending their shot throngh the intervals between 
each company, without doing us any injury, although it created rather unpleasant 
sensations to hear it whistling past us. The enemy’s shot and shell were now making 
dreadful havock. A Portuguese cadet, who was attached to our regiment, received a 
shell in the centre of his body, which, bursting at the same instant, literally blew him 
to pieces; another poor fellow receiving a grape shot across his belly, his bowels 
protruded, and he was obliged to apply both his hands to the wound to keep them in ; 
I shall never forget the expression of agony depicted in his countenance. These were 
remarkable cases, but the men were now falling thick on every side.—( Vol. ii. p. 100.) 

Within the walls of the old chapel, where our men and the French had got under 
cover alternately, as they were pursuing or pursued, there lay a mixture of various 
nations, wounded, dying and dead, and presented a sight which no language could 
describe, raving, groaning, calling for assistance and drink. They must have had a 
hardened heart who could have beheld it without feeling deeply. One noble looking 
fellow of the Imperial Guard lay wounded through both legs, and one of his arms 
shattered, he had been plundered and stripped half naked. One of our light company, 
of the name of James Cochran, as much distinguished for bravery in the field as for a 
mild and humane temper, (for they are not incompatiable) seeing the poor fellow lying 
in this plight, unable to help himself, and the flies irritating his wounds—threw his 
own blanket over him—brought some water, and left it and some bread with him ; but 
what was his mortification on returning that way, to find that he was again plundered of 
all, and left as before. The poor fellow, however, seemed to feel the most lively grati- 
tude for what Cochran had done, and wished to force some money on him, which had 
escaped the search of his plunderers.—( Vol. ii. p. 25.) 


Miseries of retreat:— 

It was piteous to see some of the men, who had dragged their limbs after them with 
determined spirit until their strength failed, fall down amongst the mud, unable to 
proceed farther ; and as they were sure of being taken prisoners if they escaped being 
trampled to death by the enemy's cavalry, the despairing farewell look that the poor 
fellows gave us when they saw us pass on, would have pierced our hearts at any other 
time ; but our feelings were stecled, and so helpless had we become, that we had no 
power to assist, even had we felt the inclination to doso. Among the rest, one instance 
was so distressing, that no one could behold it ummoved. The wife of a young man, 
who endeavoured to be present with her husband on every occasion, if possible, having 
kept up with us amidst all our sufferings, from Salamanca, was at length so overcome 
by fatigue aud want, that she could go no farther; for some distance, with the assist- 
ance of her husband’s arm, she had managed to drag her weary limbs along, but at 
length she became so exhausted, that she stood still unable to move ; her husband was 
allowed to fall out with her, for the purpose of getting her intoone of the spring 
waggons, but when they came up, they were already loaded in such a manner that she 
could not be admitted, and numbers in the same predicament were left lying on the 
road side. The poor fellow was now ina dreadful dilemma, being necessitated either to 
leave her to the mercy of the French soldiers, or by remaining with her to be taken 
prisoner—and even then perhaps be unable to protect her ;- the alternative either way 
was heart-rending, but there was no time to lose, the French cavalry were close 
upon them. In despairing accents she begged him not to leave her, and at one time 
he had taken the resolution to remain, but the fear of being considered as a deserter urged 
him to proceed, and, with feelings easier imagined than described, he left her to her 
fate, and never saw her again ; but may a time afterwards did he deprecate his conduct 
on that occasion, and the recollection of it embittered his life.—(Vol. ii: p. 122.) 
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Fanaticism !—. 

The day that we entered this village, sanateshenen cut off his right hand, under 
circumstances that may be worthrelating. 

For some time previous to this he had been low in spirits, troubled with what some 
people eall religious melancholy, but which, at that time, was no very prevalent disease 
in the army. He scarcely ever spoke to any one, and was in the habit of wanderiny 
out from the encampment, with his bible im his pocket, and seating himself in some place 
where he wasnot likely to be disturbed, he would set for hours pouring over it, W hile 
in Ustarita, he conceived some ill will against the landlord of the house where he wis 
quartered, and very unceremoniously knocked him down. Being confined for this 
offence, he remained a prisoner when we entered Hasparin, On the guard being 
placed in a house, he sat down, and having taken out his bible, he commenced in his 
usual way to readit. But suddenly rising, he laid the book down, and going over to a 
man, who was breaking wood with a hatchet, he asked the loan of it for a few moments. 
When the man gave it to him, he walked very deliberately into an inner apartment, 
and placing his right hand on the sill of the window, he severed it at the wrist. The 
first two strokes that he made, did not finish the business, and he had nerve enough not 
only to repeat it a third time, but afterwards to wrench the lacerated integuments 
asunder, and threw the hand into the court below. He had been observed by some of 
the men in 4 window opposite, but too late to prevent the deed. 

The man on being questioned as to his motive in thus mutilating himself, replied, 
“That he had only done what the Lord commanded, in a passage he had been reading 
— If thy right hand offend thee, cut it off and cast it from thee, &c.’” which injunc- 
tion he had literally fulfilled, as his right hand offended him by knocking down his 
landiord, This was the only reason he ever assigned.—( Vol. ii. p. 189.) 

The anecdotes of the Provost Marshal are frightful. ‘The following 


isa mild case :-— 

Next morning we left our encampment, and returning by the way we had come, we 
passed a man of the division on the road side, who had been hung up to the branch of 
a tree a few minutes before. According to the current report in the division, He had 
entered a mill, arid asked the miller to sell him some flour; but the miller refusing to 
sell it he took it by force; and being caught in the act by some one, who reported the 
affair to Lord Wellington, he was tried by a general court martial, and sentenced to 
death. For a long time after his trial he was marched a prisoner with the provost 
guard, and he entertained hopes of pardon ; but on that morning, without any previous 
warning, while he was sitting at the fire with some of his fellow prisoners, the provost 
came in and ordered him to rise, when, placing the rope round his neck, he marched 
him forward on the road a short distance, and hung him upon the branch of a tree— 
( Vol. ii. p. 206.) 

Sangfroid :— 

While advancing upon one of these temporary defences, a French soldier, through 
some cause, was rather tardy in retreating, and our men were close upon him before he 
started out of the ditch. His comrades had, by thistime, lined the fenee farther on, 
and being a remarkable object, a number of our skirmishers directed their fire against 
him, but he did ‘not seem much incommoded, for after running a few paces, he turned 
about and fired on bis pursuers ; and re-loading his piece, continued this ranning fire 
for some distance. His daring conduct Having attracted the attention of all, a great 
number joined in trying to bring the poor fellow down ; and the shot was flying about 
him in every direction—but he seemed invulnerable. At length coming near to where 
his own party was under cover, he walked up to the edge of the’embankment, and 
after firing at the party who were in his rear, he clapped his hand very contemptuously 
on his breech, and jumped down into the ditch.—{ Vol. ii. p. 205.) 

‘Tbe indifference to danger which‘a little campaigning endows eveu 


cowards with, is truly remarkable -— 
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Our attention was drawn to a young artillery officer who was with them, and who 
seemed to be very much frightened, for every time that either our own or the French 
guns fired, he ducked to the ground. Some of the men felt inclined to make game of 
him, but it only showed that fighting needs practice before people can take things easy, 
It is likely that it was the first time he had been engaged, and I have no doubt but he 
would eventually get the better of that custom; those'who have not known it by 
experience can form no idea of the indifference with which oursoldiers entered a battle 
after being some time in the Peninsula, As an instance of this, we were at one time 
lying opposite to the enemy, in daily expectation of being engaged, one of our men, (a 
Highlandman, ) having lost the small piece of ornamental leather which is worn in front 
of the uniform cap, on taking off his hat for some purpose, the deficiency caught his 
eye, and looking at it for a few moments, he said, very seriously, ‘‘ 1 wish to God there 
may be an engagement to-day, till I get a rosette for my cap.’’—( Vol. ii. p. 162.) 

We must, however, make an end of our extracts, and we cannot do 
better than finish with this memorandum :— 

Our regiment was nearly nine hundred strong when we first went out to the 
Peninsula. During the time we remained there, we received at various times recruits 
to the amount of four hundred, and when we left the country our strength was about 
two hundred and fifty, out of which number, not more than a hundred and fifty re- 
mained who went out with the regiment.—( Vol. ii. p. 214.) 

The author has done wrong to entitle his second volume “ The War 
in the Peninsula:” a private soldier is not in a situation to give, 
from his own experience, a general account of awar. He sees nothing 
but detached incidents, and if he deseribes more he must rely upon 
newspapers and despatches—a task he had better leave to others. 
“ The Soldier” has erred in this point in his description of the crossing 
of the Pyrenees and the campaign in the South of France. A more 
grievous error is, however, the dash of romance with which he has 
now and then permitted himself to colour the reality—as in the case, 
for instance, of the love story of Henry G——. We should, however, 
be nupardonably fastidious if we did not overlook this defect for the 
sake of the entertainment the rest has afforded us: indeed, it is on 
account of the high value which we set upon the book, that we make 
an exception to the parts which serve to cast an air of doubt over 


the genuineness of the whole. 
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Ir happened one day, (says Vacari, in his Charities of Nature,) that 
standing at my window, which looks forth upon the high road, I beheld 
a sight that filled me with pity, as it should do, tosee a mother grieving 
for her babe, that is condemned to some heathenish sacrifice, moaning 
and wringing her hands, and following her child that is bound hand 
and foot to its bloody immolation. But this mother that I speak of 
was no human one—but a cow, in this manner following her offspring 
—a creature brutal indeed, and incapable of speech; and yet with her 
moanings and contortions of her body, making up as it were sach a 
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chorus of dumb eloquenée, as needed not the help of words, but 
seemed rather incapable of translating by any power of language— 
sometimes running on one side of the cart, which contained her darling, 
and sometimes on the other-——and often kissing, in her fashion, the 
black and white face that hung over the back of the machine in a 
painful manner; she uttered the most lamentable moans, whilst the 
writhing of even the tufted end of her tail, exhibited how anguish 
pervaded her whole body. It was piteous, besides, to see her rolling 
her large eyeballs here and there, with all the bewilderment of a grief 
which knows not where to seek its remedy—anon, fixing her gaze 
fiercely upon some dog or man, that she fancied intended some injury 
to her calf, she made a run at the enemy with her horns,—at sight of 
which many maidens and mothers, who were walking with divers 
children on the footways, took refuge in the nearest shops. _Neverthe- 
less, when this seeming danger was over, they came forth again, 
gazing with admiration of that poor animal’s courage and tender 
spirit in defence of her young, and still more sympathising with her 
melancholy voice, which seemed to call upon them as mothers for 
compassion. Upon which (he continues) I could not help thinking 
how strange it was, that who to-day ran from the poor beast with fear 
and trembling, might, in a few morrows, be feasting on her flesh ; 
and still more, how soon, with their mouths full, they would forget the 
pity they had entertained for her condition. And, in truth, to see a 
dainty and delicate young Madam, as frail as a flower, going lightly 
and mincingly on her toes, as if she could not harm a fly for very 
gentleness, who could think that that is her dinner which goes before 
her—a huge ox, that needs an axe to kill him, and the arm of a 
Hercules! She, who ought rather from her appearance to feed upon 
exquisite fruits—or flowers almost—and to ‘drink the pure dew, as 
were, no doubt, women’s aliments in Paradise—when as yet even the 
devil had not thought of tempting her to eat flesh; and that she does 
feed now so grossly may be doubtless one of the debasements of her 
former ethereal and angelical nature,—her sinful appetite undergoing 
a fall from the vegetable apple, tothe animal sweetbread in the throat 
of a beast. And here I must observe, that nature of herself gives 
sensible hints of the original inhibition of a carnivorous dict to 
human kind—seeing that on emerging from infancy, our second Eden, 
or state of innocence, we no sooner forsake our milky and vegetable 
nutriment, than we be horribly afflicted with dreams of mad oxen, 
and our sleeps are encompassed with all the wild bulls of Bashan— 
a fact many much note in their experience. And truly this is but a 
just and natural punishment for adapting a barbarous diet—not parcel 
of our nature, but manifestly a suggestion of the devil, the server ‘of 
cooks, as is proved by a man’s walking in a meadow, and not thinking 
spontaneously of beef or mutton, though the sheep or kine be: before 
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him, any more than Adam in Paradise—when the lions. even were 
not yet carnivorous, but lay down harmlessly with the kid. No man 
says, therefore, of such an ox at pasture; Lo! how he lasheth his beef- 
steaks with his tail,—or he hath a fly upon his brisket,—excepting the 
butcher, who learns this cruelty of thought by education, and calculates, 
with a degenerate and unpastoral eye, of how mach he will weigh 
when he is cut up into joints and quarters, And when he hath murdered 
him, (the ox,) hangs him up limb. by limb in his shambles, which he 
regards with a devilish satisfaction—and, with a transposition of 
vanity, gazes upon the legs, and the ribs, and the briskets, with a 
peculiar complacence, as if they were indeed his own personals. Surely 
it will go hard with such men in the world of Brahma!—the great ox- 
god, Apis, will trample them terribly under his feet! Alas! of pigs, 
beeves, calves, and gentle lambs,—what weekly hecatombs are offered 
up to the belly-gods of our fallen nature !—what rivers of blood, with 
an issue of vital breath, that must mount up to the lower Iudian 
Iicavens, of the brutal generation, in very whirlwinds! I do well 
remember the squeamish turn which it wrought on my stomach, to 
behold a wide kennel running with scarlet, which, though it proved 
afterwards to have flowed innocently from a dyer’s, did yet remind me 
of that Tartarian flood, which, if the doctrines of Brahma are but true, 
may one day become the red lake of our punishment. For this reason, 
I have since no appetite for flesh: nor is this my case ouly, but many 
excellent and pious men, it is recorded, have turned hermits, and fed 
ouly on herbs and roots, because they revolted, like myself, at the world’s 
butchering houses, and shambles, 

But if it be painful to a natural-minded. man to look upon such 
savage dens, inhabitated by human tigers, (which are butchers,) how 
much worse is it to beheld the poulterer’s eyrie, where hundreds of 
birds lie immolated—and men go openly and. palpably to deal with 
death, bargaining for such a fowl’s corpse—or, may-be, the anatomies 
of a score of larks, to be spitted upon needles? And in the eating of 
pouliry, and game, and small creatures of any kind, there is this 
feature especially shocking—that whereas, in devouring a steak or chop, 
which is ouly a small fraction of a sheep or ox, and.like a pound of 
cheese or bread, you may reasonably indulge an oblivion ef its being 
once endowed with life and motion ;—but, on the contrary, in) a bird, 
(excepting, perhaps, a roe or an, ostrich, which are never. brought 
whole to table) you have the perfect frame before. you that ence cen- 
tained a breathing life,—the wings with which it used to fly, the legs 
for hopping or pexching on a tree, and the parts,for eating and singing 
with—-the head and bill. ‘Therefore, in eating a bird, you have the 
unage before you of a once-living creature, and know that you are 
destroying it, with its functions,—hopping, dying, music, and all—a 
reflectioa which should deter any sgnsible mind from the consumption 
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of poultry. It was a charitable creed which taught that the soul of our 
grandam might inhabit a bird :—and the fiction of the Phoenix (some 
think that there are no real Phoenixes) must have preserved many of 
the race from cookery, by the belief that they would rise again from 
the ashes. 

Lastly, to speak of fish, it seems that these having little or no blood, 
which is called the life of a creature in the Bible, may be more inno- 
cently eaten, especially as they multiply so prodigiously, as to be 
allowed by nature to prey upon each other, and which may be construed 
into a precedent, for their consumption by humankind. The same 
argument would authorize us, with regard to lions and tigers, and 
other beasts of prey, if indeed they would not be too tough for food, 
and subject us besides to an unseemly danger of cannibalism at seeond 
hand. For the same reason one would not choose, willingly, to partake 
of sharks, of which one was taken in Pliny’s'time, with an armed man 
in its belly,—and I have been informed of codfishes, and crabs even, 
being over busy about sea-wrecks. The venom of the sea-serpents, 
will secure them from being eaten, and so will the monstrous dimen- 
sions of the kraken, whose flesh cannot fail to be coarse and rank 
flavoured ; and its oiliness will be an objection with most people against 
whale; the mermer and mermaids likewise, will be protected by their 
human resemblance,—as in the case of monkeys and baboons, which 
are not eaten to my knowledge by any civilized nation,—nor the parrot 
because of its speech. But which of these arguments is to plead for 
the poor shrimps and periwinkles, and all the smaller fry of the sea, 
which might be eaten commonly, for want of such objections,—if we 
did not advance for them the giant-like corporeal sufferings of their 
destruction, and which have been allowed, in behalf of one insect, so 
universally, that nobody will eat beetles? A great German naturalist 
has counted a thousand of vital creatures in a pint of shrimps, and 
still more of periwrinkles im ;the same measure; so that to make a 
meal of such minute insects, (however justifiable with regard to locusts, 
which would eat all up if they were not eaten,) we must sacrifice a 
thousand of living particles. It is enough to make a glutton pause, to 
reflect on such a massacre—but, dlas! the time is not ripe, or rather, 
I dread, is gone and past, for such Pythagorean consideration. The 
refined gluttony of the age, indeed, hath arrived at such a pitch, 
and has forced men upon such unnatural dishes, that I shall not be 
amazed to find them feeding upon tigers and sharks, in spite of their 
being anthropophagous—on swallows and storks however sacred—and 
on mermen and mermaids, though they are so like their own fathers 
and mothers. T. HM. 
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THE JOURNAL OF A DETENU, 
AN EYE-WITNESS OF THE EVENTS IN PARIS 
DURING THE 


FIRST FOUR MONTHS OF 1814. 


No. ITI. 


April 2.—Early this morning I observed from my window, that 
part of the Silesian army which had bivouacked on Montmartre, was 
breaking up. 

When I went out I found the statue of Bonaparte, on the column 
in the Place Vendéme veiled by a large sail-cloth, 

A column of Russians entering the Boulevards by the Rue du Mont- 
blane, continued their march to the Pont de Jena, where it crossed 
the river to join the army on the south side of Paris. I also saw a 
second column of Allied troops with their baggage, coming from 
without and crossing Paris by the Rue St. Martin. 

Breakfasted with Madame de L——-; she told me that the ba- 
tallion of National Guard, in which her brother-in-law M. 'T ,a 
judge in the cour Imperiale, served, had, with the exception of the 
captain and three privates, come to a secret understanding relative 
to the Bourbons, and were determined to fight in their cause should 
Napoleon march against Paris—now, as well as his army, become the 
object of conjecture; but of whose motions every one was as ignorant 
as they had so lately been of those of their new masters. 

On leaving Madame de L—— I walked up the Faubourg du Temple. 
A Russian guard was posted at the barrier, but the clerks of the 
octroi still attended for the collection of the usual duties. Proceeded 
to Belleville, at the entrance of which, in a small field to the left of 
the road, a Russian bivouac had been established, but which was 
evacuated this morning. Some people, mostly children, were eagerly 
engaged scratching the dung heaps in search of money and other small 
articles lost by the soldiers; and, from what I could perceive, were 
amply repaid for their trouble, thus explaining to me why so much 
Roman money is usually found in their encampments. Even the offals 
of animals that had been slaughtered, were seized upon with avidity. 
While thus employed, they were interrupted by a considerable train 
of small Russian forage and baggage-carts reoccupying the field, and 
conducted by Russian boors, having the air of perfect barbarians, and 
at whose approach the French made off. Entering Belleville, the 
effects of war were presented to view in horrible variety. Several 
dead bodies of the French soldiery killed on the 30th were lying 
against the houses of the high street, from the middle of which they 
had been dragged, only because they would have impeded the’ car- 
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riages; but no one was employed in removing them for the purpose 
of interment. Every house had been broken open and pillaged as 
the inhabitants had fled to Paris during the battle, but they had now 
ventured to return to remove such articles of furniture as remained 
uninjured. ‘The carts used in this business, and those of the Russian 
forage train, so obstructed the highway, that foot passengers had no 
means of passing without stepping on the bodies of the slain. This, 
however, appeared but little to disturb the public feelings! A large 
house on the left at the upper part of the Rue de Romainville, had 
been used as a prison for the captive French, who were released this 
morning. At every step I advanced the number of objects of devas- 
tation increased. The walls and houses on the right side of the 
street, in many places, were pierced through by cannon balls, some of 
which had buried themselves on the opposite side. Arriving at the 
Pré St. Gervais, I found this beautiful spot strewed with carcasses 
of men and horses; the kitchen-gardens and extensive plantations of 
lilaes were torn and trampled down, as were the smaller fruit-trees, 
while the larger ones were pierced by the musquetry, or trodden down 
and shattered by the artillery; all around spoke the fury with which 
the battle here had raged, and, although many of the dead bodies 
had been thrown into a neighbouring sand-pit, yet, on the declivity of 
the hill I beheld hundreds nearly stripped, but still unburied. Some 
of the proprietors of the garden-grounds where the bodies lay, were 
digging shallow holes, into which they thrust the corpses, appro- 
priating to themselves the shirts as a recompense for this ill per- 
formed office of humanity. _The houses and yards of the village 
of Pré St. Gervais. were full of those who had crawled from the 
tumult of the battle to die. On ascending towards the Beis 
de Romainville I was struck with the sight of a far greater number 
of slain. Six or seven French surgeons were searching about for such 
as remained alive, and were employed in dressing their wounds; and 
while I remained I witnessed the case of three poor wretches among 
them, who had lingered, unattended, from Wednesday, and were then 
again abandoned to all the horrors of their situation, no one being 
employed to convey them to an hospital. During the dressing of a 
Russian, who was severely wounded on the head, and appeared insen- 
sible, a Cossack riding by drew his pistol from his girdle, and signified, 

by signs, that it would be preferable to end the misery of his fellow- 
soldier ; the bystanders, however, demonstrating a different opinion, he 
coolly retnencit his pistol and continued his way. The dead were 
lying stretched out, generally with one of their arms extended; their 
countenances by no means indicating that they had “dit the dust, ” 
or exhibiting fierce passions congealed. Some, who had been killed 
by artillery, presented horridly mangled remains; but of the others, 
with the exception of those whose faces were swollen, the countenances 
were very placid ; and where national physiognomy was not sufficiently 
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marked, the blue dye of their coat having stained their shirts, served 
to distinguish the French. Many of the Paris rabble were engaged 
in plunder, and in stripping the bodies. As the fire-arms, when per- 
feet, were seized at the gates of Paris, to prevent this, they broke 
them: and the lock, barre}, and ramrod, were separately carried into 
the city for sale. ‘The few whom mere curiosity had excited to visit 
the field of battle, were obliged to go in parties for mutual protection, 
as well from the fear of the French pillagers as the Cossacks; but 
notwithstanding this, many persons were robbed. In a lane with 
garden walls on each side, at the back of Menil-montant, I observed 
on these walls many marks made by musket-balls. 

Returning by the west side of Belleville, in the Rue St. Denis, No. 
136, the right-hand corner of the Rue Thiery, 1 passed the house | 
saw burning during the battle. It was a handsome building, and had 
been a ladies’ boarding-school. The fire was occasioned by a shell 
from a howitzer breaking through the roof and exploding. All the 
houses in this district had been pillaged, every door and every shutter 
being broken open; but a Russian patrole, going the rounds, drove 
away the soldiery who were roaming about, seeking the gleanings of 
pillage. On leaving the village to go on the Butte St. Chaumont, was 
a Russian post and a park of artillery. One of the three windmills 
on this side of the village was destroyed by the cannon shot, every 
thing in the fields was trodden down, and the innumerable empty 
bottles with which this elevated plain was strewn, evinced that my- 
riads had bivouacked on them after the battle. Cannon at the 
Chateau de Vineennes, which still held out, was heard at intervals. 

I retarned at 4 o’cloek in the afternoon, by the Boulevard du 

Temple ; whence to the Boulevard des’ Italiens, in a distance of more 
than a mile, I did not meet twenty persons who had white cockades. 
At the doer of Tortoni’s Coffee house, the corner of the Rue Taitbout, 
were several who had them; but this house was a rendezvous of that 
party. . 
In consequence of the National Guard, and several other persons, 
and the agents of the police, having yesterday torn the white cockades 
from the hats of those who wore them, the following notice was stuck 
up on the walls, and inserted in the newspapers :— . 

Le gouverneur-général de Paris, Baron Sacken, défend expressément que personne, 
dans cette ville puisse @fre inquiété, offensé et nialesté par que ee soit, pour fait 
«opinion politique et pour les signes extérieurs qui pourroient étre portés. 

Paris, le 1st Avril, 1814, Baron Sacken. 
Le Gouverneur -général de Paris. 

The, Proclamation du Conseil Général du Département,de la Seine 
et du Conseil Municipal de Paris, to the inhabitants of the Capital, was 
stuck up on the walls, and sold in the streets. This energetic produc- 
tion concludes by declaring that they renounce all obedience to Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, and express the most ardent.wish that the monarchical 
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government shall be re-established in the person of Louis XVIII. 
and his legitimate successors ! This important proceeding was effeeted 
by M. Bellart, an advocate; who, on the day of the battle, assembled 
his family, and stated to them that'the moment was arrived to throw 
off the yoke of Bonaparte; that he considered it a duty he owed his 
country to devote his life to the attempt; but, as they would all be 
sacrificed to the tyrant’s vengeance if he should fail, he would abandon 
the design unless he obtained their acquiescence. They all declared 
it their desire that he should proceed. He accordingly obtained an 
assembly of the two councils at the Hotel de Ville on the Ist of April, 
and there proposed his resolutions. M. Gauthier alone supported them. 
One member dissented avowedly from fear. The Baron Thiboneau, 
sub-governor of the Bank of France, declined on account of personal 
obligation to the Emperor, declaring, at the same time, that he wished 
well to the undertaking. Four members were absent. After some 
debates, the members acceded to the resolutions drawn up by M. 
Bellart, who thus laid the foundation for the overthrow of the imperial 
government, and the restoration of the Bourbons. This decision of 
the Councils influenced the Senate, whose determinations fixed the 
wavering disposition of the Emperor of Russia, who, as Count Alexan- 
der de Laborde informed me, was, even on Friday evening, far from 
having decided upon restoring the Bourbon dynasty, and notwith- 
standing his published declaration of the 3lst of March, was rather 
inclined to favour the plan for confirming the regency, as he did not 
place much confidence in Talleyrand. Pozzo de Borgo, his major- 
general, a Corsican, who was actuated by personal hatred to Bona- 
parte, principally indueed him to espouse the cause of the Bourbons. 
Nesselrode was for the regency, so was the Duc d’Albret, (one of the 
members of the government pro tempore.) On the other hand, the 
partisans of the ancient dynasty were supplicating Alexander to 
suspend his determination; confident that Marmont’s wavering would 
produce a like feeling in the whole army. ‘The point was finally 
settled by the proclamation of the municipal councils. 

In the evening the King of Prussia visited the Théatre de ’Opéra 
Comique. Cendrillon was announced, but La Fausse Magie, followed 
by the Déserteur, were given. The King did not remain until the end 
of the performance ; during the whole of which the audienee evinced 
a strong disposition in favour of the Bourbons. St. Aubin performed 
the part of the Invalide inthe Déserteur; a white cockade was thrown 
upon the stage. “This the house commanded him to wear, which he 
did during the rest of the évening. In the concluding scene, the cry 
of Vive le Roi! occurs, to'be shouted by the people ;'the audience 
joined in it with the greatest’ enthusiasm. It was at this moment ‘that 
I entered the theatre, and ‘at the conclusion of the opera, several 
pieces which had been forbidden by the police, were commanded by 
the andience to be reproduced. © 
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There was pot any account of the battle in the Moniteur of this 
day. It contained the Emperor Alexander’s declaration. And a 
supplement contained the sittings of the Senate of the Ist. That of 
half past three in the afternoon, and at nine at night, forming a 
Gouvernement Provisoire : 

3rd.—The Conservatory Senate in a Senatus Consultum declared 
and decreed. 

1. Napoleon Bonaparte est dechu du tréne, et le droit d’hérédité etabli dans sa 
famille est abdi. 

2. Le peuple Frangais et l’armée sont deliés du serment de fidelité envers Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

5. Le present décret sera transmis par un message au Gouvernement provisoire de 
la France, envoyé de suit a tous les departements et aux armées, et proclamé incessam- 
meut dans tous les quartiers de la capital. 

Les President et Secretaires, 
Bartueutay, le Comte de Vatence, Pasroner. 

The Corps Législatif assembled at the intimation of the Gouverne- 
ment provisoire. The president, the Duke of Massa, was at Blois with 
the Imperial Government. Comte Henri de Montesquieu, the vice-pre- 
sident, who filled his chair when absent, declining on this occasion, 
the other vice-president, M. Felix Faulcon took the chair, and reading 
the arreté of the Gouvernement provisoire, announced that the Senate 
had declared the déchéance of Napoleon Bonaparte, which had been 
voted on the ground that Napoleon Bonaparte had violated the constitu- 
tional compact ; the Corps Législatif accordingly adhered to the act of 
the Senate, and acknowledged and declared the déchéance of Napoleon 
Bonaparte and his family. This declaration those present individually 
signed to the number of seventy-seven. Comte Henri de Montesquicu, 
though he voted, would not sign this resolution. M. Fornier de St. 
Laray proposed to close the list of signatures, that those who had come 
forward on the first meeting should have the sole merit; but on this 
proposition the house passed to the order of the day. 

The public were then admitted, and the declaration read to them. 

The result of the sittings of the Senate on the Ist inst. relative to 
the formation of a Gouvernement provisoire, and of the 2d, pro- 
nouncing the forfeiture of the crown by Napoleon Bonaparte, were 
inserted in the Moniteur and other daily papers, together with the 
address to the French army from the New Government; they were 
also printed separately and cried about the streets. No one from fear 
seemed now to hesitate about declaring against the Emperor, though 
still ignorant of his position, After breakfasting at the Café Anglais 
with my friend A——, professor of mathematics to the Polytechnic 
school, took a walk with Mademoiselle D. along the Boulevards. White 
cockades were very generally worn, and a stall established for the sale 
of them inthe Rue Vendéme. The old Chevaliers de St. Louis had 
brought forth their long-hidden crosses and displayed them at their 
button-holes. The Champs Elysée, from the Place Louis XV. to the 
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Elysée Bourbon, was covered with military. The Prussians bivouacked 
on the south side of the read, with all the regularity of disciplined 
troops. In the northern. quincunx was the Cossack camp. None of 
the order, none of the usual pageantry, imposing splendour, or even 
weapons of a modern army were here to be seen ; but a confused horde 
of barbarians from the borders of the Don, the deserts of Tartary, 
and from the shores of the Caspian presented itself, and awakened 
new and most extraordinary sensations; time seemed to have rolled 
back, and another age, as well as another state of society, and another 
people were displayed. The supineness in which the greater partjof this 
multitude was now immersed, contrasted with the energy they had so 
long evinced, the fatigue so long endured, and the powerful emotions 
so recently experienced, was most striking. At the entranee of huts, 
construeted more for the security of plunder than for personal conveni- 
ence, as they were not high enough to sit upright in, some were botching 
their various fashioned grotesque cloaths, cobbling their boots, or 
contemplating their booty; others offering various articles for sale, 
such as shawls, cotton goods, watches, &c. for which the French were 
eagerly bargaining, undisturbed by the reflection that they were thus 
facilitating the pillage of their own country. Some were employed in 
cooking; but the major part were wallowing in a state of uncomfortable 
lethargy, among the offals of animals they had killed, and with which 
the ground was strewed, and on the accumulating litter of their horses, 
who were devouring the bark of the trees to which they were fastened. 
Against these trees arms of various descriptions,—lances of prodigious 
length, bows and quivers of arrows, sabres, pistols, together with 
military cloaks, and other articles of dress, and rudely fashioned 
saddlery,- were placed and suspended; highly picturesque groups 
resulted from this confused mixture. The French were strolling about 
wirestrained and even unregarded in a most remarkable degree by the 
barbarians. Bands of hawkers from Paris were offering for sale, 
gingerbread, apples, oranges, bread, red-herrings, wine, brandy, and 
small-beer; the latter was to the Cossacks, an unpalatable beverage, 
as, after putting it to their lips, none would swallow it, while oranges 
were sought with the greatest avidity byevery class of Russians. The 
altercations whiclr arose about the comparative value of foreign coin 
with the Freneh money, usually terminated, through the good-nature 
and indifference of the Cossacks, to the advantage of the hucksters, 
whose attempts to cheat only produced a grin of good humour in 
return. After amusing ourselves for some time with this singularly 
interesting scene, we continued our walk over the bridge of Jena to the 
Champ de Mars. Here in the avenue was a Russian encampment, and in 
the area a considerable park of French artillery, of which a Russian 
officer was comparing the inventory, which a French clerk was delivering, 
with the guns and ammunition. As the tumbrils were laden with pow- 
der, the officer desired the National Guard to warn off the spectators, for 
Nov. 1825. 2D 
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fear of accidents which might result from: nails in their shoes. or fire 
from their tobaceo-pipes. The Ecole militaire was used as barracks 
for the Russian soldiers. At Gros-Caillou, a district inhabited chiefly 
by washerwomen, linen was hanging to dry ; this, while we were there, 
some of the Parisian rabble instigated the allied troops to plunder, 
that they might afterwards buy it, thinking that their own police had no 
right to interfere ; in this, however, they were deceived ; for no sooner 
had they possessed themselves of the spoil, than the National Guard 
took them into custody, and conducted them to the Prefecture of Police. 
We saw two women and a man who could scarcely walk for the weight of 
their bundles. From the Champ de Mars, we proceeded to the Invalids: 
when passing before the hotel, Mademoiselle D. remarked, that the 
cannon had been removed from the platform. An old invalid, who 
overheard her, said sorrowfully: ‘“‘ Alas, of what use would they be to 
us now? they were used to announce our victories.” In every other 
point however the national property had been respected. Many of 
these old warriors, who seemed pleased to find themselves once more 
in the bustle ofta camp, were rambling in that of the Germans, which 
occupied the whole space from the iron gates of the hotel to the river, 
and formed a curious and varied scene, in the centre of which was a 
pedestal, supporting the celebrated bronze-winged lion, brought from 
St. Mark’s-place, Venice, and which, according to the inscription, was 
placed as a trophy by order of Napoleon Bonaparte, Emperor of the 
French, the first year of his reign, 1804. ‘ Sous les yeux des Guerriers 
dont il attest les exploits.” The horses were fastened to the trees, 
the bark of which they peeled with their teeth, and eat. Many huts 
had been erected, in which were some very decent and well dressed 
women. On the railed-in grass plats were some cows belonging to the 
army, brought from beyond the right bank of the Rhine. — In the rear 
were the kitchens and the forge carts, at which the farriers and 
armourers were employed in repairing the destructive results of the 
campaign. In our whole walk we did not perceive the smallest 
tendency to insolence in any of the allied army. There was on the 
contrary a display of kindness and mildness of manner in the soldiers 
which discipline alone could never have produced. We returned by 
the Garden of the Tuileries, which, being re-opened, was crowded by 
the Parisian Sunday promenaders, many with white cockades; several 
women wore them. A Russian soldier and a National Guard were 


posted at each entrance. 

The Rue St. Honoré was thronged by people of every decription 
mingled together; inhabitants of all the north of Europe and the 
Asiatic subiects of the Russian empire, from the Caspian sea to the 
Wall of China, were riding about ; Cossacks, with their sheep-skin 
jackets, sandy coloured shaggy beards, long lances, and the constant 
appendage to their necks, the kanschuh, which is a short whip, with a 
hard platted thong of equal thickness throughout ; Calmucks, different 
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Tartar tribes, with their flat noses, little eyes, and dark reddish brown 
skins; Baschkins and Tungusians of Siberia, armed with bows and 
arrows ; Teherkess noblemen from the foot of Mount Caucasus, clad in 
complete hauberks of steel mail, perfectly bright, and conical helmets, 
similar in form to those worn in England in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries; Russian and Prussian officers in full uniform, almost all 
decorated with orders. Some of the Russian officers were mere boys, 
and all of them either wore stays, or else were very tightly girt above 
the hips; their breasts were very much padded, and they wore white 
kid gloves, with their hair very bushy, down to their shoulders. The 
common soldiers of the Russian infantry wear their hair cut as close as 
possible. Russian carriages were to be seen with rope harnesses, the 
bearded coachman, holding the reins in both hands, with extended 
arms, the width of the body asunder, the whip hanging to the 
right wrist, dressed in a robe, and a broad-brimmed hat, with the 
crown enlarging towards the top. The postilion mounted on the off 
horse. Such was the equipage of Baron Sacken, Russian Governor 
of Paris! 

The Palais Royale was, as usual, crowded to excess, and exhibited a 
most curious scene, but of another description, for here the French were 
placarding their sentiments, which the assumed right of a free press 
enabled them to intrude upon the public; but to this shadow of liberty 
an ephemeral existence only was allowed. The Provisional Government 
on the following day decreed, that nosuch manifestations of public 
sentiment should be permitted. The sides of the arcades were covered, 
and rapidly recovering, with a profusion of ebullitions of vanity, legiti- 
macy, and abuse of their no longer dreaded Emperor. Individuals in 
this manner forcing themselves into notice by giving their votes for the 
restoration of the long-forgotten Bourbons. Among the most curious 
were those of Lamarre, a schoolmaster, and author of some philolo- 
gical works, and of Brissot de Warville’s son, who had been expelled 
from the Polytechnic school by order of Bonaparte. M. de Chateau- 
briand’s celebrated pamphlet, De Bonaparte et des Bourbons, was 
announced for publication by numerous large bills printed on unusually 
fine paper. 

At twelve o'clock at noon an order was sent by the Governor of Paris 
tothe Prefect of Paris, to put all the barges on the river, iron cramps, 
timber, &e. in requisition, to construct a bridge over the Seine, just 
above the barrier of Bercy—this was obeyed. At seven in the 
evening an order to construct a second bridge arrived, and at midnight 
for a third. ‘These objects were instantly procured, the architects and 
their clerks belonging to the Prefeeture were on the spot to acknowledge 
the receipt of the materials. The allied soldiers began on Sunday 
morning to level the earth on the banks of the river. ‘Two thousand 
pontoniers and soldiers, mostly Bavarians, worked all Sunday night and 
the whole of Monday ; ov Tuesday morning they relaxed their exertions, 
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and in the afternoon left off. One bridge was completed and a second 
half done. 

The order for building these bridges, General Mufflin, Quarter- 
master-general of Bliicher’s army, told me originated with him, as, had 
there been a battle, the passage of troops through Paris would have 
been productive of great confusion, and the removal of tumbrils laden 
with powder attended with great danger: but he was certain that if 
Napoleon had attacked them, that the French army would have been 
uiterly destroyed. 

tth.—The following appeared in the Moniteur of the 5th: 

Copie des lettres de créance de M. le Commissaire nommé par 8S. M. l’Empereur dc 
toutes les Russies pour resider prés du Gouvernement provisoire. 

En m’eloignant de Paris, j’ai pensé qu’il etait nécessaire de pourvoire aux moyens 
d’etablir les relations le plus suivies et le plus fréquentes avec le Gouvernement 
provisoire ; j'ai a cet effet nommé mon Général-Major Pozzo di Borgo pour résider 
aupres de lui en qualite de Commissaire Général. Je vous invite, Messieurs, a ajouter 
foi A tout ce qu'il sera daus le cas de vous dire de ma part, et 4 me transmettre par son 
entremise, tout les communications que vous auriez a me faire. I] jouit de toute ma 
confiance, et la justifiera sirement encore, dans cette occasion, en ne négligent aucun 
moyen de cimenter les rapports de Paix et d’amitié si heureusement etablis entre la 
Russie et Ja France. Recevez Messieurs l’assurance de toute mon estime. 

Paris, le Mars, (4 Avril, 1814.) (Signé) ALEXANDRE. 

5th.—This evening there was a sitting of the Gouvernement Provisoire 
in the Entresol of Talleyrand’s hotel, the room in which all of them were 
held. Roux Laberie, their Secretary adjoint, told me that the 
Emperor of Russia was present, who, in consequence of his conversation 
with Marshals Maedonald and Ney, and the Duke of Vicenza (Caulin- 
court) and at the same time influenced by fear of the result of a battle 
with the troops which remained with Napoleon, announced his deéer- 
mination to abandon the cause of the Bourbons and retreat from Paris, 
unless they would adopt the Regency of Maria Louisa, and it was only 
by a very eloquent and animated speech from Dessoles that he was 
dissuaded from this purpose. Dessoles said, that if he did abandon 
Paris he hoped that he would grant passports to all the Bourbonists to 
follow him. 

There had not been any news of the position of the armies until this 
day, when, under the head of Paris, the 4th: “ Le Général Russe 
Kaisaroff a pris aujourd’hui la ville de Melun, il a surpris la eamp de 
cavalerie qui la couvroit, l’a mis entiérement en déroute, et a fait 
beaucoup de prisoniers.” 

The Duke of Angouleme’s proclamation, dated St. Jean de Luz, 
2d Feb. and that published by him at Bordeaux, the 15th of March, 
appeared in the Moniteur of this day. 

Notwithstanding the Emperor Alexander was persuaded not to 
abandon the Bourbon cause yesterday evaning at the sitting of the 
Provisional Government, yet he was so little inclined to support it, that 
idux Laberic told me he went into Talleyrand’s bed-room at six in 
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the morning, and expressed a strong desire not to acknowledge the 
Bourbons, but to adopt the Regency. After some conversation with 
Talleyrand, he went at seven o’clock on foot to the King of Prussia, to 
consult with him what to do, but the opinion of the King being against 
the Regeney, the fate of the Bourbons was determined. 

Abbé de Pradt was present when Laberie mentioned these curious 
facts, and confirmed them. Muhode, author of the History of the 
Crusades, and who, at this time, was constantly with M. de ‘Talleyrand, 
also told me the same. 

The Government pro tempore decided as follows :— 

Paris le 8 Avril, 181-4. 

Le Gouvernement provisoire, considerant que le systéme de diriger exclusivement 
vers l’etat et l’esprit militaire les hommes, leur inclination et leur talens, a porté le 
dernier gouvernement a soustraire un grand nombre d’enfans 4 l’autorite paternelle, ou 
a celle de leur famille, pour les faire entrer et lever suivant ses vues particuliéres 
dans des ¢tablissemens publics; que rien n’est plus attentatoire aux droits de la 
puissance paternelle, et que, d’un autre cété, cette mesure vexatoire s oppose 
directement au développement des différens genres de génie, de talens et d’esprit que 
donne la nature, et dont l’ensemble varié forme la richesse morale publique ; qu’enfin 
In prolongation d’un pareil d¢sordre serait une véritable contradiction avec les principes 
d'un Gouvernement libre. 

Arrete que les formes et la direction de l’education des enfans seront rendues a 
l'autorité des péres et méres, tuteurs ou familles, et que tous les enfans qui ont été 
placés dans des ecoles, lycées, institutions et autres établissemens publics, sans le vou 
de leurs pareus, ou qui seront reclamés par eux, leur seront sur-le-champ rendus et remis 
en liberté. 

Les Membres du Gouvernement provisoire. 
(Signé) Le Prince de Benevenrt. 
Le Duc de Datuene. 
Francois pr Jaucovnr. 
Le Général Comte de Beurnonvetre. 
L’Abbé de Monrrsquiev. 
Pour copie conforme, (Signé) Dupont (de Nemours) Secrétaire. 

The following particulars illustrative of this species of despotism were 
communicated to me by M. Charles Choderlos de Lailos, who was at this 
period at the Prytanée Militaire, at Lafieche. 

Towards the end of the year 1812, Bonaparte ordered the Roman 
Prince, Patrizzi, to send his two sons, the eldest seventeen, the youngest 
thirteen years of age, to the Prytanée Militaire, at Lafleche. Tho 
Prince, their father, offered to endow ten scholarships ( Bourses ) for 
the maintenance of as many scholars, to procare exemption for his 
sons: but this was refused. He then proposed to form a similar 
establishment at Rome, but this also was rejected. At the sdme time, 
M. de Tournon, the Prefect of Rome, received orders to send the youths 
to Lafleche in a carriage, under a guard of gens-d’arms, and the father 
to astate prison at Marseilles, whilst his property, real and personal, 
was put under sequestration. The boys arrived at Luafleche in the 
The Princess, their mother, with great difficulty 


spring of 1813. 
obtained leave to follow them to Lafleche, where, from poverty, she was 
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obliged to live in a garret. These were not the only victims of Napo- 
leon’s iron-hearted policy. Ninety other young men of the most 
iJlustrious families in Italy were immured in this despotic establishment ; 
sons of the Prince of Altieri, of the Duke of Brachano, &c. 

From the Illyrian provinces, one hundred and twenty were sent at 
the beginning of 1811. Fifteen from Holland, and a considerable num- 
ber of young men, subjects of the princes of the Confederation of the 
Rhine. In all there were three hundred young men detained as hostages 
for the fidelity of their parents. They were thus considered, and called 
by the other boys, natives of the old French Provinces. ‘They were 
obliged to pay eight hundred francs per annum. 

The day after the news arrived of the dethronement of Bonaparte, 
the Governor of the Prytanée gave his scholars leave to depart to their 
own homes, not troubling himself with any enquiry whether they had 
the pecuniary means of performing their journey, only that he allowed 
those whose homes were in districts oceupied by the allied army to 
remain. So that when the Arrété du Gouvernement Provisoire arrived 
at Lafleche, the principal body of.the scholars had left the place. 
The scholars had been latterly without a supply of the necessaries of 
life at the establishment, which was two hundred thousand frances in 
debt, and hence the tradespeople refused to furnish their usual 
supplies. The school was composed of six hundred éléves. 

One cause of the establishment being in debt was, that the parents 
of those pupils who lived in parts of Europe, the theatre of war, or 
where the French were no longer the masters, could not or did not 
send the sums due for the education of their children. 

10¢h.—Between eight and nine o’clock in the morning the infantry 
of the allied army were drawn up on the northern foot-way of the 
Boulevards, from the Rue Royale to the Place de la Bastile. The 
south side was kept by the National Guard. By order of the police, 
no carriages were allowed to pass the Boulevards, and even pedestrians 
were totally excluded from the Place Louis XV. which was reserved 
for the troops attending the solemn thanksgiving the victorious army 
was there to offer up. 

I went tothe N.W. terrace of the Tuileries garden, whence I had a 
full view of the whole of the Place Louis XV. In the centre, a little 
tothe eastward of the spot where Louis XVI. was executed, a square 
platform, with a flight of about a dozen steps on each side, was erected, 
on which was an altar, so placed, that persons before it looked south. 
National Guard kept the avenues of the place. © 

The first. sign of the approaching ceremony was at ten minutes 
before twelve o'clock, when seven priests of the Greek church, wearing 
beards, and arrayed in rich copes, slowly crossed the place, and took 
their station by the altar. At half-after twelve, the allied infantry, 
twenty-three abreast, marched in by the Rue Royale. They were 
succeeded by the cavalry, all forming, as they arrived, on the Place, 
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with the greatest precision, until] it was entirely filled. The procession 
continued without interruption until one o’clock, and was closed by 
the allied. sovereigns, surrounded by a numerous staff, among whom I 
saw some English uniforms. Arriving at the foot of the altar, they all 
dismounted, and ascended the steps. They and the whole army 
uncovered, but the French National Guard kept their hats on. Divine 
service then began. A most profound and impressive silence reigned 
among the mighty host, during this awful ceremony, which lasted half 
an hour. Its conclusion was announced by the discharge of a hundred 
eannon; of which previous notice had been given in the newspapers, 
and by placards stuck up by the police, to prevent any alarm. The 
cannon were placed on the right bank of the river, opposite the Corps 
Législatif. ‘The Emperor of Russia then returned to his quarters at M. 
de Talleyrand’s, appeared at the window, and was greatly applauded. 


This day M. Bellart, who drew up the Proclamation of the Conseil 


Municipal, to the citizens of Paris, received an invitation from M. de 
Talleyrand, to dine with him, and was introduced to the Emperor of 
Russia, with whom he dined, an honour he did not expect. On being 
presented, the Emperor said to him: “ Je desire connoitre un homme 
si profondement vertueux. . Dans ma quailité d’etranger je ne pouvais 
pas apprecier suffisamment votre merite; mais je voudrais emporter en 
Russie dans ma memoire les traits de votre figure.” 

11th.—The Gazette de Santé, a periodical publication that appears 
at Paris every ten days, of this day, announced that the reigning 
diseases of the metropolis are the “ Fievre d’Hopital,” or as it is 
generally termed, Typhus, and the still more dangerous Pouriteur 
des Hopitaux ou gangrene humide des Plaies, with which al/ the 
hospitals in Paris are infected; and that a multitude of victims, 
among whom are many young medical practitioners, are carried off 
by them. 

Dr. Friedlander, a Prussian physician established at Paris, informed 
me that the average deaths of the allied army in the hospitals of Paris 
was one in twenty, per diem, and that there is less mortality among the 
Russians than the Prussians; that among the military sick of the 
French the deaths were one in sixteen perdiem., . . : 

After the revolution of the Government pro tempore of the 4th of 
April, which authorised al] the conscripts and the new raised battalions, 
and those composing the levée en masse to return home, numbers of 
emaciated lads were seen daily crawling into Paris, and’ laying 
extenuated in the streets, many labouring under nervous fever, the 
result of grief and fear, which soon left them on theif ‘Yetutn home. 
Marshal Marmont and several officers told me that fear increased the 
effects of epidemical diseases in the army. The French army had 
suffered dreadfully from cold this campaign, particularly in the night 
between the ninth and tenth of March, which was so severe that a very 
considerable number perished. General Letort, who had been in the 
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Moscow campaign, told me that it was his opinion as well as that of 
several other officers, that the sensible cold was even greater than at 
any period of that campaign. 

12¢h.—I went to the upper end of the Fauxbourg St. Martia, and 
took my station at the intersection of the road to La Villette, with that 
of Pantin, by which Monsieur Comte d'Artois, Lieutenant-General du 
Royaume, was to make his entry into Paris. He had passed the night 
at Livry, at the chateau of Madame Charles de Damas, where he had 
arrived on the preceding day at three in the afternoon. 

From Nétre Dame by the Rue and Faubourg St. Denis, thence by 
the church of St. Laurent to the Faubourg St. Martin, and to the 
Barriére of Pantin, the streets were lined by the National Guard. 

About twenty minutes before one o’clock the coaches of M. de 
Talleyrand, of the municipal officers of Paris, and the Marshals, passed 
towards the barrier to receive Monsieur. When Monsieur arrived at 
the Barrier, Talleyrand harrangued him in the name of the Government 
pro tempore; he replied, and then entered the Barrier, with the 
Prefect of the Department of the Séine. This procession was bisected 
at the spot where I was, and its march retarded by a column of about 
twenty thousand Russian cavalry, infantry, and artillery, which were 
marching out of Paris by the Barrier de la Villette. This interruption, 
which to some might appear ill-timed, delayed the entry until a quarter 
before two o’clock. I have no doubt this was preconcerted, to impress 
the minds of the populace that the allied army was to evacuate all 
Paris at the approach of the Bourbons. The entry of Monsieur was 
opened by a body of the National Guard, their band playing the 
favorite air of “ Vive Henri IV.” Then gentlemen on horseback, in the 
uniform of National Guards, but with the addition of high white 
plumes in their hats. Among them I saw M. de Chateaubriand and 
M. de Chastenay. This immediately preceded Monsieur, who was 
dressed in the uniform of the National Guard, decorated with the blue 
ribbon and medallion of the order of the St. Esprit. He rode upon a fine 
white horse, richly caparisoned, and surrounded by a numerous staff, 
composed of Marshal Oudinot, General Nansoutty, some of the ancient 
nobility,the Due de Mortemart, the Duc de Luxembourg, M. P. de Crillon, 
M. Fernand de Chabot, M. de la Bourdonaye, M. de l’Espinay in their 
uniforms of Bonaparte’s army, several officers of rank in the allied army, 
and some English; Mr. H. Seymour in uniform, another body of cavalry 
of the National Guard followed, and a party of Cossacks closed the 
procession; though the papers of the day declared that mo foreign 
troops appeared in it. The Count was received with more enthusiasm 
than I had ever seen the French evince on any occasion; yet it was 
but feeble, and would have been still more so, but for the cavalry of 
the Natlonal Guard, who waved their swords, and urged by their 
example the ery of “ Vive le Roi.” However, I had never before witnessed 
any thing like the emotioys of sensibility which were now displayed. 
Many persons shed tears. 
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Monsicur was thus conducted to the metropolitan chureh of Notre 
Dame, and there received at the great porch by the canons in their 
copes, who conducted him to his seat: a Te Deum was then performed. 

After the procession had passed, I met Mr. L. and we were both of 
opinion, from the manner Monsieur had been received, that the Bourbons 
could not remain in France six months after the departure of the allied 
armies. 

I went to the Boulevard des Maliens; the road was lined on each 
side with National Guards. Hence, at a quarter after five, I saw the 
procession return in the same order in which it had set ont; but the 
situation gave it a more splendid appearance, and with increased 
acclamation. The windows were crowded with elegantly dressed 
women, waving their handkerchiefs as it passed along. 

Monsieur is a very elegant handsome man, and no one ever gave me 
a higher idea of a dignified and accomplished cavalier. It is impos- 
sible to have saluted a mixed multitude in a manner more flattering to 
them or to himself. His animated looks were directed to all, and all 
seemed to sympathize with the delight which radiated from his counte- 
nance. Proceeding down the Rue Napoleon, across the Place Vendéme, 
he arrived by the Rue de l’Echelle at the Chateau des Tuileries, at ten 
minutes before six o’clock. At the same instant a white flag was 
hoisted on the centre pavilion, from whence the tri-coloured standard 
had been so many years displayed. About half an hour after Monsieur 
appeared at a window of those apartments of the ground floor lately 
occupied by the Empress Marie Louise, and received the greeting of 
the multitude. By those persons wha were of an age to know his 
person, the exclamation was general, “ C’est lui! C’est bien lui!” But 
many expressed great astonishment that he sheuld appear older than 
when they last saw him (25 years before). 

In the evening some of the houses in Paris were illuminated. 

This day the Emperor of Russia removed from M. de Talleyrand’s 
to the Elysée Bourbon, in the Faubourg St. Honoré. 

13th.—I entered into conversation with a black hussar, (Death 
Huzar,) whom I saw gloating his eyes with a view of Paris from the 
brow of Montmartre ; he had galloped several leagues that day to feast 
his eyes with the sight of this detested capital, but had not a permis- 
sion to enter it. This war, he said, was an absolute crusade on the 
part of the Prussians; men of every class of society and highest rank, 
even the most learned professors of their universities, had enrolled 
themselves voluntarily as common soldiers, all determined sooner to dic 
than to return home without having accomplished securing the liberty 
of their country, and revenging the insults it had received, by subduing 
a people whose highest enjoyment they believed consisted in destroying 
all that was morally beautiful or desirable. One sentiment alone 
seemed to animate all the Prussians I conversed with; no individual, 
whatever his rank in‘the army, appeared to feel he did, or was more 
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than another; they told me that those who from imperious circun- 
stances were obliged to remain in Prussia considered it as the greatest 
misfortune. Of one hundred and sixty thousand men, of which the 

Prassian army was composed at the battle of Lutzen in 1813, only 
one half was alive at the taking of Paris. 

During the whole of the campaign the King of Prussia exposed him- 
self like a common soldier, remaining the last on the field of battle. 

_ About the middle of April the King of Prussia received the French 
Marshals and Generals at his residence in the Hotel of Eugene Beau- 
harnois, No. 88, Rue de Lille, (now Rue de Bourbon). He is habi- 
tually stiff, and, though a good man, unamiable in his manner, but 
on this occasion he behaved with great haughtiness, reproaching Clark, 
Duke of Feltre, minister of war to Napoleon, with having put a man to 
death in Prussia ina most arbitrary manner. To Berthier, Prince of Neuf- 
chatel, he expressed the hope that he had administered his government 
of Neufchatel with moderation. He gave his hand to Marshal Oudinot, 
saying he was very happy in having the opportunity of so doing to a 
man who had always conducted himself with honour and moderation in 
Prussia. 

14th.—The Count d’Artois visited the opera in the Rue Richelieu 
for the first time, the performance was (Edipe a Colonne, with the ballet 
of Nina. The stage-box had been prepared for him, and richly hung 
with blue velvet, embroidered with fleur-de-lis, and surmounted with 
the ancient arms of France. He was dressed in the uniform of the 
National Guard, and was most flatteringly received, and the curtain 
immediately drew up. ‘Ten minutes after, the Emperors of Russia 
and Austria, and the King of Prussia, entered, and seated themselves 
in the centre box; the Emperor of Austria in the middle, having the 
Emperor Alexander on his right, and the King of Prussia on the left ; 
they were received with a greater affectation of enthusiasm than the 
Count. In the boxes to their right were Count de Schwartzenberg, 
Baron Stein, Count Nesselrode, and Baron Sacken, with Lord Burg- 
hersh in the full Windsor uniform ; he was accompanied by Lady Burg- 
hersh, who had been with the army the whole campaign, and some 
English, but she was the only female in the box. In the box to the 
left of the sovereigns were Count Metternich and Lord Castlereagh. 
After the conclusion of the first act, the Count d’Artois came into the 
box of the Sovereigns, and received genera] applause ; he remained there 
during the whole of the second act. At the close of the opera some 
complimentary couplets were sung, when the Count d’Artois and the 
few English who were present stood up: this being perceived by a na- 
tive in the pit, he roared out “ Parterre debout puisque Je Roi yest ;” 
the whole house rose, and there seemed a general competition who 
should be most vociferous in their applause. When the curtain fell, 
the Emperors Alexander and Francis, followed by the King of Prussia, 
went to the stage box, to return the Count d’Artois’ visit; and a 
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greater burst of applause followed this scene than ever I had wit- 
nessed in Paris on any occasion. I saw among the most vociferous, 
many who had for the last twenty years been seen in the anti-chamber 
of every minister, at the door of all their clerks, dazzling and stupify- 
ing la grande nation with pictures, poems, and dramatic pieces, in 
adulation of every demagogue and every revolutionary society, and 
holding up the fallen Emperor to the admiration of the universe and 
adoration of their country ; and having gained by this trade ribbons, 
snuff-boxes, and portraits, surrounded with diamonds, now basely 
and cowardly giving the dying lion a kick, in the hope of having addi- 
tions to their persons and new orders. 

Notwithstanding this public display of attention on the part of Alex- 
ander to the Count d’Artois, he had just forced him to receive a most 
humiliating insult. 

On the Count’s arrival from exile at Paris, M. de Caulincourt, 
among other old and interested sycophant courtiers, presented himself 
at the Tuileries to pay his court; on being perceived by the Count 
d’Artois, he addressed him, “ M. de Caulincourt, you lay under the 
imputation of being accessary to a most horrid crime, (meaning the 
death of the Duke d’Enghien ;) I hope you will be able to justify your, 
self, but until then I must decline receiving you. Caulincourt imme- 
diately repaired to the Emperor of Russia, with whom he had long 
been in great favour, and related to him what had passed. The Czar 
replied, “ What ridiculous susceptibility; I am daily surrounded by 
those who murdered my father, and have not more zealous servants 
than they are; but make yourself easy, I will arrange this for you.” 
He invited the Count d’Artois to dinner, and seated him on his right, 
placing Caulincourt to the right of the Count. This I had from several 
Bourbonists, one of whom was present, and two others said they heard 
it related by the Count d’Artois himself. 

Towards the middle of April the number of French officers and 
soldiers who had by degrees arrived at Paris, having become consider- 
able, and seeing the quiet behaviour of the Allied troops, their natural 
impertinence broke out, and they became very insolent, particularly to 
the well-disciplined and patient Russians ; this induced the Gouverneur 
Sacken to order all the officers of the Allied army, who were not called 
to Paris on business, to join their respective corps; similar measures 
were taken by the French government, and the National Guard re- 
ceived orders to take up all persons who broke the peace, and the in- 
habitants of Paris were forbid to interfere; but this was disregarded, 
and the French continued their aggressions and attempted to tear ont 
the branches of trees which the Allies always wore in their caps. The 
quarrels continued to increase, the inhabitants even taking part. On 
Friday, 29th April, there was a great quarrel and much fighting in the 
garden of the Palais Royal, and several wounded on both sides; in 
cousequence of this,on Sunday, the first of May, there was a patrole of 
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thirty Russian soldiers, and as many National Guards, stationed j, 
the garden of the Palais Royal, who walked about in files of fifteen, 
and the guard-house in the Rue des Bons Enfans was occupied con- 
jointly with National Guards and Russians. 

When, after the 4th of May, the Allies were so foolish as to suffer 
Louis XVIII. to pass the French troops in review in the court-yard of 
the Tuileries, and thus permitted a great number of French soldiers ip 
Paris, they not only tore the branches of verdure from the caps of the 
Allies, but tried to tear the silver medals of the Moscow campaign 
from the breasts of the Russian military. 

16th.—I was in the picture gallery at Malmaison this morning, jn 
conversation with the Empress Josephine, who had jast returned fron 
Navarre. The last time I had the honour of conversing with her jy 
March, she expressed herself much dissatisfied with Napoleon — 
saying, “ this man has left me without any money; my income is i: 
arrear.” But now all her affection seemed to have returned; she 
expressed the deepest commiseration at his fate. She appeared very 
much affected at a paragraph she had just read in this morning's Jour- 
nal des Debats ; it was “ La mere de Prince Eugene est de retour a la 
Malmaison.” “™ What does this mean? I have a name,” said she, “ I 
was crowned, sat upon the throne; I am honoured, protected by the 
Emperor of Russia; for as soon as he was master of the bridge of 
Neuilly he sent a safe-guard to Malmaison.” She had scarcely uttered 
these words, when, to her apparent astonishment, the Emperor of Rus- 
sia was announced: he came immediately into the gallery. She, with 
her usual self-command and elegance, expressed how much she con- 
sidered hérself flattered by his visit. He replied, that it was a homage 
it was grateful to him te pay, for that, from his entering Franee, in 
every house and in every cottage he heard one continued praise of her 
goodness. I retired fato a further part of the gallery, and heard no 
more of their conversation, which at first appeared serious. A few 
minutes after, they went into the grounds. During their walk, Queen 
Hortensia arrived in haste from Paris. She joined her mother and 
the Emperor, and J saw them walking in the ground, each holding his 
arm. 

Lord Beverley breakfasted with her at Malmaison a few days after, 
with his sons, the Hon. Algernon and Colonel Perey. She then said, 
that since the fall of Napoleon, the English were the only persons who 
had the generosity to speak of him as he deserved. 

The Emperer of Russia dined with her at Malmaison, on Friday 
the 22d of April, and on Tuesday the 10th of May. 

On the 24th of May the Empress became indisposed with a sore 
throat. The King of Prussia dined at Malmaison on this day, and 
advised her to keep her room, but she persisted ia doing the honoars 
of her table, and retired late, as there was an evening party.’ She 
becgine worse. On the 26th, the Emperor of Russia paid her a Visil, 
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and finding her dangerously il], sent his physician. On the 27th, a 
blister was applied, but it was too late. On this day, Redeuté, the 
celebrated flower painter, being at Malmaison, she insisted on seeing 
him, but told him not to approach her bed, as he might catch her 
sore throat. She spoke of two plants which were then in flower, and 
desired him to make drawings of them, expressing a hope she should 
soon be well enough to visit her plants. 

In the night from the 28th to the 29th, she had a lethargic slumber 
for five hours. 

The 29th, at ten in the morning, she said to Bourdois, the physi- 
cian who attended her, “ As my daughter is a devotee, it will please 
her if I have a priest, and as it is a matter of perfect indifference, it 
ean do me no harm.” 

Attwelve at noon, this excellent and accomplished woman expired, 
of what the French termed an esquinacie gangraneuse. On Thursday 
the 2d of June her funeral took place with great pomp, in the parish 
church of Ruelle, at twelve at noon. Her two grandsons walked as 
chief mourners, they alone wearing mantles; in the procession were 
Generals Sacken, Czernechet, Nesselrode, several other generals of 
the allied army, some French marshals and generals, and all those 
who had formerly been in her service, or who considered themselves 
under personal obligations to her. There were some Russian cavalry 
and the National Guards of Ruelle. This sad procession moved down 
the avenue from the house to the St. Germain’s road, then turned up 
that which led to the church of Ruelle, where the funeral discourse 
was delivered by M. De Baral, Archbishop of Tours. 

The Duchess, on arriving, threw herself prostrate on the grave, and 
remained in silence for some minutes; then, rising on her knees, she 
pronounced an extempore prayer. 

In this burial ground were interred the bodies of one hundred and 
thirty-three persons, who were crushed to death in the Rue Royale, re- 
turning from the fire-werks let off on occasion of the marriage of the 
Dauphin and Dauphiness, afterwards Louis XVI, and Marie Antoi- 
nétte. 

—. The Duke of Angouleme made his entry into Paris. 

21st.—The Duke of Berri arrived at Paris. 

On the same day the Emperor of Russia and King of Prussia were 
at a public mecting of the second class of the Institute, or, as it is 
since called by its ancient name, Academie Francaise. Villemain 
read a paper on the advantages and inconveniences of criticism. Af- 
ter the sitting the Emperor paid some compliments to Villemain. 

Price of Stocks this day, 61 francs 75, centimes, 62 francs—Bank 


actions, 907 francs 50 cents. 
MAY. 


May 2d.—Louis XVIII. arrived at the chateau of St. Ouen*, near 
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* Since pulled down, and a villa built near the site by Louis XVIII, for his mistress, 
Madame du Cayla, formerly Zoe Talon. 
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the village of that name, on the right bank of the Seine, about three 
miles from Paris, and there slept. 

3rd.—The King, accompanied in the same barouche by the Duchess 
of Angouleme, made his entrance into Paris by the barrier St. Denis, 
and repaired to Notre Dame, and from thence to the Tuileries. There 
was but little demonstration of joy on the occasion, either on the part 
of the royal personages, or on that of the people; the astonishment 
at the little English bonnet worn by the Duchess, which presented a 
remarkable contrast with the very large ones then the fashion at Paris, 
seemed to overpower every other feeling on the occasion. 

‘Two caricatures were made on this occasion, and clandestinely sold. 
One representing the fat old Monarch returning to France on horse- 
back, behind a cossack, to whom he was clinging, galloping ever slain 
national guards, with burning villages seen in the distance. The other 
represented the chateau of the Tuileries, with two old eagles and a 
young one flying away, while a flock of five geese were waddling in at 
the entrance. 

8th.—There was another review by the King, of the ci-devant garde 
impériale and the national guard, in the court-yard of the Tuileries. 
This was followed, in the evening, by a very serious affray at the Cour- 
feille, near the gates of Paris, at a public-house, where the French fell 
upon the Allies. Several were killed on both sides, among them some 
girls who were dancing with the allies. In consequence of this, the 


greater number of the French soldiers were marched out of Paris. 

But this did not put a stop to the quarrels; the insolence of the 
French daily increased to every one, and the tearing of the sprigs of 
verdure (mostly consisting of box or elm) continued. General orders 
to put a stop to it were stuck up: the following are extracts, and the 
fifth article must give a high idea of the humanity and boasted gal- 
lantry of the French :— 


GARDE NATIONALE DE PARIS, 


ETAT MAJOR-GENERAL. 
Ordre du Jour, Paris, 19th Mai, 1814. 

[It begins by commanding the national guard, that if any quarrel takes place in the 
streets of Paris, to arrest both parties, allies as well as French ; and informs the pub- 
lic, that these branches had been worn by the Austrians, when in the field, time im- 
memorial, } 

En effetal n'y 4 qu'un vanité puerile ou un susceptibilité ridicule que puissent s’of- 
fencer de cette verdure. 

Article V. Les Viellards, les Femmes, les Enfans ont droit aux egards due au sexe 
et il’age. C’est un préjugé de croire qu’un ton dur et sec, ou des actes de violences, 
donnent un air plus militaire. 

Le Grénéal Commandant in Chef, Dessoues. 

Sacken, Gouverneur de Paris, pour les puissances Alliés. 

Général Comte de Recneenourt, Commandant de Paris, pour l’Empereur 
de Russies. 

Général Baron Herzocensourc, Commandant de Paris, pour l’Emperew 
d’ Autriche. ; 

Général Comte Gotrz, Commandant de Paris, pour le Roi de Prussie 

Comte Picant, Commandant de Paris, pour la France. 
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27th.—The Duchess of Angouleme, accompanied by the Countess 
de Béarne, Madame de Damas, and Mademoiselle de Cheissy went this 
morning, at half-past seven o’clock, to visit the grave of her royal 
parents in the no-longer-used Cimetiére de la Madelaine, situated 
behind the house of an ancient advocate, named Ducloseau, in the 
Rue d’Anjou St. Honoré, No. 48, and who had planted a weeping 
willow on the grave*. 3 

JUNE. 

June 1st—Peace proclaimed. 

2nd.—The gates of Paris, which till this day had been held by the 
allied troops, were delivered up to the national guards; and the 
functions of General Sacken, as Governor of Paris for the Allies, 
ceased. 

The Emperor of Russia quitted Paris. 

3rd.—The Emperor of Austria quitted Paris. 


4th —The King of Prussia left Paris. 
Shortly after the return of the King, Hamlet was performed at the 


Theatre Frangais. The following line was received with great ap- 
plause— 

L’ Angleterre en forfaits trop souvent fut fécond. 
This was the first time hatred to the English was publicly shown, as 
this line always passed. 

The young men, who, during Bonaparte’s reign, fearing the Con- 
scription, were violent against him, no sooner found their personal 
danger over, than national vanity prevailed. They detested the Bour- 
bons for having peaceable dispositions, and the Allies for having con- 
quered them (though this they never would allow, always exclaiming 
they were betrayed and sold.) Every one complained, but few had 
any distinct ideas why ;—young men who were inclined to a military life, 
because they saw that they must work, instead of enjoying occasional 
indolence as officers; the old military, because the prospect of living 
by plunder was over; clerks in the public offices, who were dismissed 
in consequence of the diminution of territory. 

7th—On this day appeared the first oficial, but a full demon- 
stration of Talleyrand’s celebrated observation, that the Bourbons, 
during their twenty-five years exile, “ n’avoient rien appris, comme ils 
n’avoient rien oublié;” and that, on being suddenly and unexpectedly 
placed at the head of the French nation, they were totally ignorant, 
that, during that period, its manners, customs, and prejudices had 
totally changed. The directeur-general of the Police, Comte Beugnot, 
published an ordinance for the strict observance of Sundays and holy- 
days, which was drawn up upon the model of that of the 8th of 
November, 1782. It consisted of thirteen articles: the fifth forbids 
coffee-houses to be opened on those days between the hours of eight 





* A chapel is now erecting on the spot. 
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in the moruing and twelve at noon, under the penalty of three hundred 
francs. 

Book-stalls are forbid on Sundays. Shops are ordered to be shut 
with the exception of apothecaries’, which were allowed to be half 
open. 

The article relative to coffee-houses excited the greatest dissatis- 
faction, as in Paris the number of persons, and even families, who 
breakfast in coffee-houses, from necessity as well as pleasure, parti- 
cularly on Sunday, is incalculable. The whole ordonnance excited 
universal detestation and contempt ; several caricatures were published ; 
oue in particular, called, “Un dejeiné selon l’ordennance,” repre- 
sented a person at the half open door of an apothecary’s shop, through 
which he was in the act of having a glyster administered, and se- 
veral others waiting their turn for the injection. Ordonnance in 
French also means a physician’s prescription. 

12¢h.—The procession of the Féte Dieu (Corpus Christi) appeared in 
the streets of Paris for the first time since the revolution! This, which 
is the most splendid mummery of Catholicism, was, like all other cere- 
menies, forbid to appear in the streets of any town where there were 
churches for both Catholic and Protestant religions, it. being expected 
that every one should kneel when the host passes; this part of wor- 
ship was on the first Sunday attempted to be enforced by some more 
zealous of the National Guards, with the butt ends of their muskets ; 
it so incensed the people, that on the second Sunday, when the pro- 
cession descended the steps of the Church of St. Roch, in the Rue 
St. Honoré, it was received by the crowd with hooting, and such a 
shower of mud and other missiles, that the priests and the faithful 
were obliged to take refuge in the church. 

Thus began a series of follies on the part of the Bourbons, the 
ancient noblesse, and the priests; and which brought on a state of 
feeling in the whole nation, that produced the most extraordinary 
event in ancient or modern history, the journey of Napo.eon from 
the coast of the Mediterranean to Paris on his return from the 
isLAND of Enna, an eventas honourable to the Freneh nation as his 
repression of the spirit of liberty, which thus placed him a second 
time on the throne, was disgraceful, and which met with its merited 


reward, 
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Tue theatrical season has sect in with more than its accustomed 
dulness. The two great houses have opened the campaign in a style 
that bids defiance to criticism, for the fair warnings of their bills scare 
us from their doors ; repeatedly have we sallied forth, resolved to dare 
the worst horrors of the night, to leap boldly into the great gulph, and 
sacrifice ourselves, Curtius-like, for the common weal, and repeatedly 
have we recoiled from the enterprise, dismayed by the threatening 
aspect of the advertisements. We have, however, some three or four 
times, gone through with our undertaking, and performed with fortitude 
and resignation the melancholy duty imposed on us of attending the 
patent places of public amusement. 

Covent Garden has, since its opening, delighted in Mr. Warde, 
formerly of the Haymarket; and Drury Lane has rejoiced in Mr. 
Booth, by way of a tragedian, and Valentine and Orson by way of a 
novelty. As we consider it quite as edifying to say, what we have not 
seen as what we have seen, we think it right to avow that we have not 
been to see Mr. Booth since his return to the London boards. We 
saw him some time ago, we scarcely remember where, and that has 
satisfied our curiosity, which is by no means inordinate about such 
matters. After having made this candid avowal, (which is well worthy 
the imitation of all critics in a similar predicament,) it would not quite 
become us to pronounce judgment on Mr. Booth’s merits as an actor ; 
but we do not hesitate to say, that he has got a very pretty notion of 
letter-writing, as will be seen from the following piquant compositions, 


addressed to the editor of the John Bull; which, it will be observed, 


throw some light on the nature of the writer’s peculiar style, and thus 


furnish that information in which we are deficient. 
Drury Lane Theatre, Oct. 13, 1825. 
Sir,—From the little I know of your Paper, it seems to possess one great advantage 
over its compeers—impartiality. That should be the characteristic feature of my 
countryman, John Bull. To his hands I venture to send the inclosed for publication. 
Some years ago the writers of theatrical critiques used me unmercifully (visiting the 
sins of the father on the children ) because I bore a strong personal resemblance to Mr. Kean! 
Could I have persuaded my honoured parents, I much rather would have resembled 
Mr. Conway. By this time my fancy had deceived me so far as to believe that 
‘* Time, which wears the marble, 
Had worn down the hatred of men’s hearts.”’ 
As it is otherwise, and they seem resolved to alienate me, I rise against the coil, and 
wish no better backer than the public voice to oppose the monsters who ‘ with eternal 
famine, pine.’ Any expence for the advertisement I shall gladly defray on the instant, 
and am, yours respectfully, J. B. Booru. 


A CARD. 

Mr. Booth’s respectful compliments to the gentlemen criticks attached to several of 
the newspapers, begs to assure them he is not an imitator of Mr. Kean, but of Mr. 
Grimaldi. Mr. Booth regrets that men who should evince some knowledge of 
theatricals, appear to be consummately ignorant of every thing relating to the stage. 
Much as Mr. Booth hopes Mr. Kean may succeed in defeating the malice of his 
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ci-devant friends, he has not yet seen the actor he is modelled upon, nor is he likely to 
de it, however the cant of criticism may aver to the contrary. Mr. Booth submits 
himself to the impartial aud unprejudiced part of the British public, to that majority 


who will dare to think for themselves, nor suffer their judgments to be fettered by the 
gin-drinking, frothy, sely -elected arbiters of public taste, who now regret the loss of 


savoury dishes and choice spirits from the stores of that man whose hand they licked, 
and whom, at last, to prove their gratitude’s reality, they have succeeded in driving 


forth to exile. 79, Lower Thames-street, October 13th, 1825. 

Of course we are bound to take Mr. Booth’s word for the fact, that 
he is not an imitator of Mr. Kean, but of Mr. Grimaldi; and from the 
specimen before us, we are decidedly of opinion that he has made a 
judicious choice of a model, having proposed to himself that which 
appears peculiarly suited to his genius or turn of mind. The pleasantry 
of our old friend Joe, indeed, runs through the whole epistle, and 
discovers how complete and successful the imitation has been. The 
satire also is essentially pantomimic, but severe, we musi say, to a 
fault. Nothing can be more stinging than the description of newspaper 
critics, as “ monsters who with eternal famine, pine;” and then how 
artfully our contempt for their hunger is converted into disgust at their 
gluttony, where they are shortly afterwards set forth as regretting 
“ the loss of savoury dishes and choice spirits from the stores of Mr. 
Kean.”—But, we repeat it, this, though done in a fine buffo style, is too 
severe. In pantomime great licence is allowed to Mr. Booth’s confessed 
model in the treatment of a foeman; he threshes him with a red-hot 
poker, or fires him from a twenty-four pounder; but we question 
whether this murderous vengeance can be permitted to satire. One 
fact, curious to those who care about such things, we infer from this 
truly delectable communication, and that is, that Mr. Booth is the son 
of Kean; the former distinctly states, that the theatrical critiques 
used him unmercifully, “ visiting the sins of the father on the 
children, because he bore a strong resemblance to Mr. Kean.” 

Since we wrote the above, a letter from Mr. Booth, complaining of 
newspaper misrepresentations, has appeared in the daily prints; that 
he has been unfairly dealt with we can readily believe, but when he 
commenced hostilities in the spirit which appears in the productions 
we have noticed, Mr. Booth should have laid his account with rough 
and savage retaliation. Some of the gentry whose drink he has 
stigmatized are not likely to be measured or scrupulous in their 
vengeance. 

Dowton made his first appearance for the season in Falstaff, in the 
Merry Wives of Windsor. He was coldly received; but to make 
amends for the frigidity of the public, the newspapers of the next 
morning took care to assure their readers that he had been rapturously 
greeted. Mr. Dowton’s Falstaff is not one of his happy performances ; 
it is coarse and overstrained; and the jolly knave seems by much 
foo conscious that he is speaking drolleries. Nothing escapes him: 
every sally is ushered into the world with a commentary of leer or 
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grimace. There is, in fact, little of Falstaff but the stuffing; the 
gross outward man of the racy knight. Altogether, the piece went 
off very flatly. Inthe operatic department, a Mr. Horne distinguished 
himself by singing unspeakably ill. 

Of the novelty of the Drury Lane season, the great revival, which 
reflects so much credit on the enterprising manager—Valentine and 
Orson, we cannot give any account, because we have not seen it, nor 
are we likely to see it. When we desire treats of this kind, we seek them 
at Sadler's Wells, or the Surrey, or the Cobourg Theatres, where they 
fight ten times longer, and drum and trumpet ten times louder than at 
Drury Lane. 

The decorations of this theatre have undergone some slight alter- 
ation for the worse. There is a strange mixture of green, white, and 
red. On the front of each of the dress-boxes, a head is painted in a 
dark bronze colour approaching te black, and ever or under it, we 
forget which, there is the name of the owner of the head. At a very 
short distance it is utterly impossible for the keenest eye to trace any 
sort of resemblance to a head in these heads, and the effect is simply 
that of a huge brown blot, somewhat like these which enamel a meadow 
in which cows have grazed. 

At Covent Garden, Mr. Warde has as yet played first lion. We 
remember to have seen this gentleman at the Haymarket some seasons 
ago, and we thought him, in every sense, a respectable actor; there 
was propriety, but neither excellence nor any promise of it in his per- 
formance. We have not been induced, by what we have since seen, to 
change our opinion. Mr. Warde, we think is not fitted to play first parts, 
but he will very crecitably fill Mr. Abbot’s characters. In Rob Roy 
he appears to peculiar disadvantage after Mr. Macready, who has 
certainly made that part his own; Mr. Warde blusters overmuch, and 
makes Rob ‘a rude ruffian, with a dash of the bully in him. Mr. 
Macready was the exact; thing that we read of in the nevel; he made 
Rob Roy walk out of the author’s canvass on the stage. As we have 
named this piece, we must mention, with due abhorrence, the villainous 
manner in which it has been produced. For Liston’s Baillie Nicol 
Jarvie we have now Farren, who though an excellent actor in many 
parts, is just abominable in this. He hes dried up every particle of 
the pleasantry of the character, hardened, soured, and spoilt it. The 
genuine Baillie has in him much of the milk of human kinduess, but 
Farren’s personation is an adust, quaint, parched stick, out of which 
ne chemistry can extract any thing but vinegar. ‘Then for Rashleigh 
Osbaldistone, all craft and daring, we had the tamest creature that 
ever trod the stage; Duruset in Frank, doomed warlike and resolute 
by his side. What the name of this worthy may be we do not know; 
he was pretty censiderably hissed. Dougal was played by one 
Rayner, who made a Yorkshireman of him. Miss Paton sang the 
songs of Miss Stephens: and Mise Lacy presented a very lady-like 
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Helen Macgregor. All things considered, nothing can be worse than 
the manner in which this onee popular piece is now performed: such 
mumming as we witnessed would disgrace a barn. It is but justice to 
add, that Blanchard and Connor were the only actors who appeared to 
advantage ; they are of the original cast, and the little that they have 
to do, they do well. 

Hitherto this theatre has produced no novelty. The inveterate 
playgoers have been afflicted with Charles II. and the Coronation. 

Mr. Charles Kemble has been in treaty, it is reported, with the 
celebrated ape Jackoo, who is now performing with unbounded 
applause at Paris; whether he has succeeded in securing the talents of 
the ape we are not as yet informed. From what we hear of his 
accomplishments, there can be no sort of doubt that Jackoo would be 
an excellent speculation at either of the Major Theatres. He will 
be just the thing for the great show-boxes. 

The English Opera House has closed, after, we are assured, a 
very successful season: its suecess has been well merited. It has had 
a succession of good performers, and a variety of pleasant pieces ; some 
miscarriages, of course, there have been, but there has been no boring, 
no constancy to dulness: if a piece has failed to amuse, it has been 
withdrawn; and we have not been surfeited with those which have 
been opposed. The plan on which Mr. Arnold is proceeding must 
succeed. 

At the Haymarket, the comedy of Paul Pry has proved very 
attractive, and had a long and rather an unreasonably continuous run. 
It is a pleasant piece, but there is too much of it: without any sort of 
sacrifice of humour, it might have been compressed within the limits 
of a farce. The plot is compounded of several ancient and approved 
plots, and most of the prominent characters are close copies of hacknied 
originals. There is no novelty in the production, except in the new 
association of various familiar conceptions. We do not, however, urge 
this against the anthor as a fault; he has entertained us, and we are 
satisfied. The scenes between Witherton, (Pope,) a twaddling gentle- 
manly old bachelor, and his housekeeper, (Mrs. Glover,) who has 
formed the design of wheedling him into matrimony, are managed 
with admirable tact and cleverness, and are worthy of higher comedy. 
Pope's personation of Witherton is one of the most perfect pieces of 
acting we have ever seen; it is indeed too finished for the groundlings 
who cannot appreciate the finer strokes with which the actor throws out 
the character. The newspaper critics (with the single exception of the 
Examiner) have either discovered nothing worthy of notice in this per- 
formance of Mr. Pope, or they have noticed it only to condemn it. We 
would make a late amends for this injustice. Mrs. Glover's wily house- 
keeper is also extremely clever. Madame Vestris appears arch and 
piquante as a waiting woman, and sings a particularly silly ballad incom- 
parably well. Liston,as Paul Pry, an inferior description of Marplot—a 
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curious busy-body, who takes cognizance of his neighbours’ pies, and 
searches into the weight, and roasting or boiling destiny of their legs of 
mutton, keeps the theatre in a rear. There really is nothing in the 
part beyond the mere outline of an officious, inquisitive gentleman, 
which is droll, as it reminds every one of acquaintances; but 
Liston fills it with a thousand nameless absurdities, and folks chuckle 
without knowing why. Generally speaking, there is a strong disin- 
clination among the decent and decorous people of this country to 
indulge in mirth, unless very sufficient cause is shown to justify a 
departure from gravity ;—the thing must be palpable ; they must view 
it, and touch it, and bring in a verdict of joke, before they relax their 
muscles. Hence the old jests are always cultivated by experienced 
caterers for public amusement; they are known, reputed jests, and 
sanctioned by the laughter of our ancestors. Men feel for these 
antiques the same sentiment that Diggory, in She Stoops to Conquer, 
does for the story of old Grouse in the gun-room: “1 cannot help 
laughing at that—he! he! he!—fcr the soul of me. We have 
laughed at that these twenty years—ha! ha! ha!” Liston and 
Matthews are the only persons in this country who have succeeded in 
breaking through those cautious entrenchments that do hedge the 
national mirth, and people not ouly honour their jokes at sight, but 
give credit for them even when they do not appear. For our parts, we 
are free to confess that we are come to that pass that we laugh at Liston 
by prescription. Before we dismiss Paul Pry we must enter a formal 
protest against the abomination of thrusting a Mrs. Waylett into 
breeches without any earthly provocation. ‘This lady is made to play 
the part of a man, and a most ridiculous figure she makes, There is no 
sort of pretext for the thing; it has nothing whatever to do with the 
nlot of the piece, and must be considered as a cool, deliberate, wanton, 
and uncalled-for offence against good taste, It is bad enough to see 
Madame Vestris in Macheath, but there is something curious in a 
woman’s playing such a part, The arrangement in Paul Pry ailows not 
even of this excuse, insufficient as it is. We would also hint to the ladies 
who undergo these unsexual disguises, that they are in fact extremely 
unbecoming: the finest female figure that nature ever formed. will 
appear to ridiculous disadvantage in coat and breeches. The fanciful 
stage dress, the short belted tunic, is undoubtedly graceful, and exhibits 
the beauties of a fine forin; but the modern fashion of man’s apparel 
produces a very different effect, and ludicrously disfigures the female 
person. For ourselves, we should, just as well like to, see. Madame 
Vestris in the dress of Peachum, with a long laced red waistcoat, huge 
flapped pockets, copious coat, tie-perriwig, and three-cornered hat: 
we should like, we say, just as well to see her in this costame, ag in 
the red frock of Macheath.. Wiat, we ask, can be more offensive than 
to see Mrs. Humby dressed up as a jockey, but alone resembling Puss in 
boots? her legs, which are of a reasonable substance, thrust ito a pair 
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of top-boots, that might have better graced the person of a Yorkshire 
grazier. Many of our contemporaries have in vain exclaimed against 
these practices, as unbecoming the modesty of the sex. We contend 
that they are unbecoming the charms of the sex, and we feel assured 
that the one argument ad venustatem will be felt where the other ad 
verecundiam is quite thrown away. 

The farce of Quite Correct is still haunting the Haymarket. It is an 
intolerably stupid thing: a particularly unlucky mixture of gross 
buffoonery, and extremely mawkish sentimentality. The pathetic situa- 
tions are to the last degree ridiculous, and the jokes are melancholy. 

We did intend this month to give some account of all the Minor 
Theatres, but we have not had leisure to travel the necessary distances. 
Napoleon’s Russian Campaign at Astley’s was well worth seeing, but 
bad to hear. As a show it was excellent—the equipment of the 
troops, the marches, the skirmishes, &c. were all extremely good: in 
the execution of these things, indeed, this theatre leaves all the 
others far behind it—but the dialogue, “ the serious and moral part,” 
was nauseous. Bonaparte was made a sort of Imperial Joseph 
Surface—a man of sentiment, with the addition of an outrageous hu- 
manity: and in his retreat he did nothing but console the sick and 
scatter cold fowls, blessings and brandy, among his suffering soldiers, 
to the unspeakable satisfaction of the spectators. 

At the Cobourg Theatre we have also a Napoleon from the battle 
of Waterloo to his death at St. Helena*. This is, if possible, a more 
ridiculous Buonaparte than the other, and the show part of the per- 
formance is not nearly so good. The Cobourg Napoleon never opens his 
lips without speaking a toast or a sentiment, and he goes into fits at 
the sight of a slave with a hamper of prog on his back. Any thing 
like slavery, he frankly says, is just an abomination to him ; indeed, he is 
free to confess, that he has an immense tenderness for the rights of man. 
Bloodshed he also alludes to with becoming disgust. A Mr. Henry 
Kemble played the Emperor, and made a prodigious uproar in his last 
moments. He jumped out of bed when near the point of death, tore 
about the stage in night-gown and slippers, and made.so efficient a 
use of bis last breath, raised such a breeze, and, to speak it profanely, 
kicked up such a row in the bed-room, that all the pots and pans in the 
kitchen tumbled from their shelves, and came rattling to the ground 
just as. the Emperor expired. We heard them plainly, there was @ 
sound like that of & gong, the din of much brass when Napoleon died, 
and it could proceed from no natural cause but that we have assigned. 

Fhe bills of the Surrey Theatre inform us, that “ M. Goufie, in the 
Island Ape, continues his unparalleled performances, which are re- 
warded every night with universal applause, and are considered to be 
the ne plus ultra of that singular species of talent” 

* In the catalogue of the incidents of this piece, in the bills, we find the following 
whimsical head :—‘‘ The Emperor’s Coachman relaring himseif, his diversions inter- 
rupted by the enemy.”’ 
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DRURY LANE, 


September 24. 
Paustus : 

Faustus, Wallack; Wagner, Harley; The 
Demon (as Mephistopholes) J. Russel; Adine, 
Miss Graddon. 

The Camp. 
Raising the Wind. 
September 27, 
The Merry Wives of Windsor: 

Falstaff, Dowton; Master Slender, Harley; 
Ford, Wallack; Mrs. Ford, Miss Graddon; 
Mrs. Quickly, Mrs. Harlowe. 

The Camp. 
The Sleeping Dranght. 


September 29. 
Der Freischutz. 
The Camp. 
The Deyil to Pay. 





October 1. 
The Heir at Law: 

Dowlas, Dowton; Doctor Pangloss, Harley ; 
Zekiel Homespun, J. Russel; Cicely Home- 
spun, Miss I, Paton. 

The Camp. 
The Son in Law. 
October 4, 
Faustus. 
The Camp. 
The Devil to Pay. 
October 6. 
The Road to Ruin. 

Old Dornton, Williams; Harry Dornton, 

Wallack; Goldiinch, Harley; Sophia, Miss Kelly. 
Ella Rosenberg. 
October 8, 
Brutus: 

Brutus, Booth; ,Tarquiuia, Mrs. W. West; 

Tullia, Mrs. Bunn. 
The Camp. 
Simpson and Co. 
October 10. 
Pizarro: 
Rolla, Wallack; Pizarro, Younge; Cora, 
Mrs. W. West. 
October 1]. 
Der Freisebutz. 
The Camp. 
Valentine Orson. 


October 13. 
Richard the Third: 
Glester, Booth; Richmond, Wallack; Eliza- 
beth, Mrs. W. West. 
Valentine and Orson. 


October 15. 
The Road te Ruin, 
Valentine and Orson. 


October 17. 
Othello: 
Othello, Booth; Iago, Wullack; Desdemona, 
Mrs. W. West. 
Valentine and Orson. 


October 18. 
Faustus. 
The Innkeeper’s Daughter, 


COVENT GARDEN. 


September 26. 
srutus: 

Mark Antony, Kemble; Brutus, Warde, (his 
first appearance); Cassius, Cooper; Calpurnia, 
Mrs. Vining ; Portia, Mrs. Sloman, 

The Coronation, 


—_——- 


September 28. 
The School for Scandal: 

Sir Peter Teagle, Farren; Sir Benjamin 
Backbite, Jones; Joseph Surfaee, Oooper ; 
Charles Surface, Kemble; Lady Teazle, Miss 
Chester. 

The Coronation, 


September 30. 
Town and Country: 
Cosey, Fawcett; Reuben Glenroy, Warde ; 
Rosalie Somers, Miss Chester. 
The Coronation. 





October 2. 
Julius Cesar. 
The Coronation. 


October 5. 
Der Freischetz. 
The Coronation. 


October 7. 
The Honey Moon: 
The Duke, Warde; Rolando, Power; Juliana, 
Miss Chester; Volante, Mrs. Chatterley. 
The Coronation. 





October 10. 
Julius Cosar. 
The Coronation. 


October 12. 
Rob Roy: 
Rob Rov, Warde: Dougal, Rayner; Baillie 
Nicoll Jarvie, Farren; Diana Vernon, Mise Paton. 
The Coronation. 


October 13, 
A Woman never Vext. 
The Coronation. 


October 14. 
Der Freischutz. 
Charles the Second. 


—_ 


October 17. 
Hamlet. 
Hamlet, Kemble; Ophelia, Miss Hammetsley, 
Aladdin. 


October 19. 
School for Scandal. 
Charles the Second. 
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LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
BY GRIMM’$ GRANDSON. 


No. XI. 
Paris, October 11, 1825. 

My pear Frisnp,—Two poems have just made their appearance, 
Le Siége de Damas and Marie de Brabant. Both are the produc- 
tions of authors remarkable for charlatanism, and are extremely puffed 
in the journals. M. Ancelot, who is a man of letters, but not a man of 
sense, revels in court pensions, and has assumed the title of Podte re- 
ligieux et monarchique. His poem of Mary of Brabant will be ex- 
tolled to the skies by all the papers in the pay of government. 

M. Viennct, who is a brave soldier, and the son of a father cele- 
brated for the probity he displayed in the exercise of his very im- 
portant functions in administration, will, on the other hand, be praised 
beyond measure in the liberal journals. His poem of the Siege of Damas- 
cus is, nevertheless, the worst of the two. The verse is poor, and the 
style wholly deficient in stateliness; which, aecording to the system of 
Racine and Boileau, is the worst of all defects: yet M. Viennet is a 
furious classique. As there is a place vacant at the Académie Fran- 
caise, he has filled a preface of six-and-thirty pages with flat, common- 
place jokes, aimed at Shakspeare and Schiller. These jokes anfortu- 
nately suggest the recollection that M. Viennet has in his portfolio 
probably fourteen tragedies, all copied from Racine and Voltaire, and 
all tedious as Sigismond de Bourgoyne, which I described to you last 
month. M. Viennet is furious against Schiller, the version of whose 
Marie Stuart, acted at the Théatre Frangais, is by infinite degrees 
less tedious than any of the classique tragedies that have appeared 
there for the last five-and-twenty years. M. Viennet repeats all the 
old abuse of Shakspeare, set a-going by the vanity and jealousy of 
Voltaire : who took his Zaire and Semiramis from Othelle and Hamlet, 
and then was extremely anxious that his plagiarism should escape the 
public attention. According to M. Viennet, Shakspeare puts into the 
mouths of all his charaeters “le jargon des bourgeois de Londres.” 
From this if seems not unfair to conelude that M. Viennet is not less 
learned and well-informed than M. Feletz, of the JournaldesDébats ; who, 
in the course of an attack upon Shakspeare which he made some months 
ago, had the kindness to inform us that “ Lord Falstaff was Chief Justice 
of England, but that his high office did not restrain him from indulging 
in the lowest buffoonery, in a dialogue with Prince Henry at the inn 
in East-chip.” Take notice, if you please, that M. Feletz of the 
Débats, is one of the oracles of the classique party.. The ignorance of 
these gentlemen is really amusing—it renders them the jest of our 
young men. The Siége de Damas, a poem in five cantos, is not an 
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effusion of genius like the Corsair, Lara, &c.; it is neither more nor 
less than a tragedy spoiled. M. Viennet has the sincerity to avow this. 
He found an interesting subject in the history of the Arabs and the 
Lower Empire; he afterwards read a tragedy on this same subject 
by John Hughes, which, he says, was much admired by Gibbon, who 
thought it one of the most interesting plays on the English stage. 
As I am bound to believe that Gibbon was right, I conclude that you 
are perfectly acquainted with the subject of the Siége de Damas, and 
that I am consequently dispensed from the task of writing a long and 
tiresome analysis of it. M. Viennet informs us that having never been 
able to succeed in reducing this subject within the laws of unity as to 

lace; finding it consequently impossible to produce a fifteenth tra- 
gedy, to add to the fourteen now reposing in his portfolio, under pain 
of shutting the doors of the Academy against himself, he decided to 
sacrifice his tragedy on the shrine of stern dramatic principle, and to 
give it to the public in the form of a poem. M. Viennet never appears 
to suspect that a poem cannot be interesting without details expressed 
with clearness and precision. These details supply the place of action 
ina drama. This, however, is to be expected from a man who affirms 
that in the poems of Lord Byron the reader feels that the author 
marchait sur les pdtes d’oie. This is, apparently, an ingenious and 
classical allusion to the unfortunate lameness with which Lord Byron 
was affected. 

The Mercury, so celebrated when in the hands of Laharpe and 
Marmontel, now the most tiresome of all our literary journals, has 
already devoted a long puffing article to M, Ancelot’s poem, in six 
cantos, Marie de Brabant. By some very remarkable chance, this 
same puffing article contains a truth. M. Ancelot, says the writer, 
has a poetical style of the right school ; we recognise in every live the 
work of a man who endeavours to speak the language of Voltaire and 
Racine. This eulogium is just. The dreadful weariness which Marie 
de Brabant occasions, is not owing in any degree to the style, which 
is generally rich and harmonious, but to the entire dearth of ideas, and 
to the indistinctness of the events, and still more of the descriptions. 
When we see a beautiful style thus languish and die for want of ideas 
to support it, we all exclaim, why does not M. d’Ancelot translate the 
Jerusalem Delivered, or Childe Harold ? 

The poem of Mary of Brabant opens with the appearance of a wild 
and mysterious woman, a personage imitated from Meg Merrilies, and 
all the other crazy old women of Walter Scott. Next comes a fete 
celebrated at the court of Philip the Bold, son of the most excellent 
man who ever ascended a throne—of that Louis IX. whom the church 
has calumniated with the title of Saint. Philip the Bold celebrates 
his marriage with Mary of Brabant. This young beauty takes a dis- 
like to Pierre de la Brosse, barber, and afterwards minister to Philip. 
The young Louis, son of Philip by a former marriage, and presumptive 
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heir to the crown of France, suddenly dies. Pierre de la Brosse per- 
suades his master that Louis has been poisoned, and suggests the 
following undeniable truth— 

** Celui-la fait le crime a qui le crime sert.’’ 

He persuades the King that his young wife, Mary of Brabant, has 
put Louis to death, to secure the crowa for her own children. The 
innocence of the Queen is at length made apparent, through the exer- 
tions of a son of Pierre de la Brosse, who, though perfectly innocent, 
accuses himself of the murder. 

It is evident enough, that this is an abortive tragedy. M. Ancelot, 
who, like M. Viennet, like all the poets, in short, who aspire to a seat 
in the academy, is ultra elassique, has not dared to infringe the unities 
of time and place. He has fallen into the same absurdity as M. Viennet. 
On the stage we want a rapid succession of events. Talma’s acting is 
a running commentary on the poetry. In a poem, on the contrary, as 
in a novel, we must have the incidents detailed with clearness and 
precision. Now the Alexandrine verse, such as it has been bequeathed 
to us by the sarcastic and presumptuous courts of Louis XIV. and his 
successor, necessarily excludes, according to the testimony of Laharpe, 
(whose evidence on such a subject cannot be rejected.) two-thirds of 
the words in the French language. The poet is consequently every 
moment positively debarred from the use of the appropriate word. 'This 
despotism of the classic muse renders heroic poetry nearly impracti- 
cable to the unhappy literaturists who aspire to the distinguished 
honour of belonging to the French Academy. In the poems of Messrs. 
Viennet and Ancelot, but more especially in the Mary of Brabant of 
the latter, whose verse is professedly fashioned in the school of Racine, 
we seem to be reading an enigma in every line. If you were to 
translate the passage before your eyes into the current language of the 
country, you would not use one single word which the unhappy 
poet has been compelled to adopt. Now, how is it possible for one to 
be touched by a string of riddles? Any other criticism on his poem 
M. Ancelot would probably not understand. We are all monarchical 
in Franee—that is to say, we all wish to catch a portion of the good 
things the King has to distribute—we all want places and pensions ; 
but in every case in which we are not compelled to lie in order to get 
a pension, our opinions are very philosophical. We are extremely 
indifferent to the domestic distresses of Philip the Bold, If a poet 
wants to touch our hearts, he must set in aetion the nation, the people. 
Mary of Brabant interests us much less than a woman of humbler 
rank, precisely because M. Ancelet fills a good third part of his poem 
with descriptions, in very pompous verse, of the splendour and gor- 
geousness of her dress. We say to ourselves, “as this dress is so 
important in the eyes of the poet, surely it may serve as a consolation 
to Mary under all her afflictions.” I extremely admire M. Ancelot’s 
style, in spite of twelve or fifteen very ridiculous lines, such as 
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Son esprit en secret 

Avait d’une Maratre enfante la Chimére ; 
for which we are expected to understand that the young Lonis is afraid 
his mother-in-law wont like him. ‘To conclude, two months hence all 
talk of Marie de Brabant or of Le Siége de Damas will be at an end. 
| cannot say as much of M. Népomacéne Lemercier’s singular tragedy, 
Les Martyrs de Souli, ow VEpire moderne. As it is favourable to 
the cause of Greece, the censorship has of course refused to let it 
appear. I think it would have had a great run. Like the Cid of 
Andalusia, it contains some new and striking passages. Yon see what 
death-blows the censorship deals upon our dramatic literature. Under 
Louis XIV. the government, with Colbert, Lonvois, and Torey at its 
head, was beforehand with the people in knowledge and intelligence. 
The restored government proclaimed to our lawyers, our physicians, 
our poets, &e. &e. “ point eut to us the four oldest and most imbecile of 
your respective bodies ;” and these four were immediately placed at the 
head of each body. As the government daily falls into the most 
incredible absurdities, and is the scorn and mockery of the people, 
the severities of the censorship become indispensible. ‘The most 
distant allusions which can be tnrned against the Ministers, or, for the 
last six montlis, against the King, who refuses to dismiss these Minis- 
ters, is seized at the theatres with eagerness and often with injustice. 
If the Martyrs de Souli had been acted, a hundred allusions would have 
been caught up and applied to the Minister who orders French vessels 
to fire upon the Greeks. In Louis the Fourteenth’s time, on the con- 
trary, the government being popular, the censorship could allow the 
Tartuffe and the character of the courtier Dorante in the Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme, to be represented. M. Lemercier is a man of courage, 
moreover he is a member of the Académie Francaise, aud therefore in 
very different case from Messrs. Ancelot, Viennet, and many others. 
He can set at naught a great number of these literary niaiseries, which 
the Académie, by way of making itself of some importance, has under- 
taken to maintain. This poor Académie is fallen into a state of 
nothingness since the ministry has forbidden it to elect men of merit 
of the opposition party. It would not venture to reccive into its ranks 
General Foy, the most eloquent man of the age; Royer Collard, the 
most powerful dialectician; Benjamin Constant, the most dexterous 
in the use of the cautions and pointed epigram :—the peculiar growth 
of arbitrary monarchy. 

French literature, my dear friend, daily takes more and more the 
character of the shop. Even the most eminent authors consult their 
bookseller before they sit down to write, rather than the inspiration of 
their own minds. The fert animus of Horace is quite out of fashion. 
Our poets are,as toinspiration, reduced pretty nearly to a level with 
Savans, who write either for fame or for money, but not from the 
genuine and resistless bent of their inclinations—not for the mere 
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sake of giving vent to their feelings. The most admired of our poets 
says to his bookseller, “Give me a check for four hundred pounds, 
and I will write you a Messénienne, in which I will unveil the most 
hidden recesses of my heart.” At the sight of such venality one is 
driven to wish for the state of things prevalent im Italy, which is such 
that the greatest poet can reap no pecuniary advantage from his works, 
When Monti writes, it is because he is carried away by the impulse of 
his genius, 

One of the consequences of this mercantile spirit is, that the moment 
any remarkable event oceurs, we are sure to see all the talents of the 
age pounce upon it as a means of catching readers and pocketing four 
or five hundred pounds. With the exception of the semi-barbarous 
countries under the sway of the Emperor of Russia and Ausiria, all 
Europe sympathizes in the suecesses and the sufferings of the Greeks, 
Philhellenian Committees have sprung up in all directions. As soon 
as this fashion was set a-going, M. de Chateaubriant published his note 
on Greece, a brilliant assemblage of contradictions, whose absurdity 
would strike every body if they were expressed in a clumsy style. 
The author invokes universal utility as the only principle upon which 
government ought te be founded, and a moment afterwards throws 
himself at the feet of legitimacy, that institution by which a Commodus 
is, as often as it pleases fate, called to succeed a Marcus Aurelius. M. 
de Chateaubriant, having written about the Greeks, M. Benjamin 
Constant thought it incumbent on him to publish a pamphlet on the 
same subject. 

These great prosateurs having led the way, Mademoiselle Delphine 
Gay, who, with some little disregard for the commonly received notions 
of modesty, has declared herself the muse of her country, could not 
but publish something. We were therefore favoured with “ La Quéte,” 
a work more remarkable for absurdity than for. talent. 

Two publications are announced, the first. of which is sure to excite 
great attention from the personal) celebrity.of its author, General 
Sebastiani, well, known as Ambassador to Constantinople in Napo- 
leon’s time. The General, who is a Corsican, by birth, is going to 
publish a history of Corsica, in two volumes. _ This history, unlike the 
poems whose merits I have just been discussing, will be:read by every 
body. Let us hope that it, is, written, not, in the hope of obtaining a 
cordon bleu* but in that spirit of truth, and with that fidelity to 
ancient documents and records, which distingnish;the works-of Messrs. 
Dulauree, Thierry, de Barante, Guizot, &c. It will be curious to compare 
General Sebastiani’s history of Corsica. with the admirable resumé of 
that history, written by Napoleon in his youth, and published. in 1823. 

The Memoirs of the Prince de Montbarrey, Seeretary of State for 

* Colonel Philippe de Ségur bas just obtained a cordon blew from Charles X. This 
rather spoils the candour of his animadversions om Napoleon; in his history of the 
retreat of Moscow, 
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the war department under Louis XVI. are announced for the 15th of 
October. This will be another dreadful disclosure for the cause of 
monarehy in general, and particularly for the reputation of Louis XVI. 
a prince, who, after an education apparently very carefully conducted, 
was incapable of combining two consecutive ideas, and who, in spite 
of a large share of religion, (that religion being Popery,) passed the 
latter years of his life in betraying in the evening the oaths he had 
taken in the morning. M. de Montbarrey was a very ordinary sort of 
intriguant. He was at first a mere retainer of the Count de Saint 
Germain, bat soon succeeded in supplanting his patron. 

M. de Laeretelle’s history of the eighteenth century is so mendacious 
and so despised by all men of sense and principle, that people who 
have any curiosity and love of truth are still obliged to read all the 
memoirs that come out relative to the period preceding the revolution. 

I have long intended to mention to you the Nomenclatures du * de 
viris illustrvibus urbis Rome, ‘du Cornelius Nepos, ‘des Fables 
de Phedrus, &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 

Do not be frightened at the strange title I have just transcribed, 
which certainly has nothing very literary or inviting in its aspect. 
My object is to make you acquainted with the character of one of the 
most extraordinary men France has produced of late years; I mean 
M. Ordinaire, who was born at Bésancon about the year 1770. The 
singular merit which distinguishes M. Ordinaire from all our other 
writers on education is, that he has studied, and, according to all 
appearance, has arrived at an accurate knowledge of the operations of 
the reason in the minds of children of five or six years old. The 
immense influence and authority of the Jesuits having occasioned the 
dismissal of M. Ordinaire from a situation he held, he has been 
prevented from applying his peculiar method of instruction, founded 
upon his profound and intimate acquaintance with the workings of the 
infant mind, to any other study than that of languages. Every more 
important subject has been forbidden him. 

In the study of languages M. Ordinaire has worked miracles. His 
lessons are almost a recreation to the children. You would do well to 
persuade the English who come to Paris,‘ to visit M. Ordinaire’s esta+ 
blishment in the pretty village of Fontenay-aux-Roses, two leagues 
from Paris. ‘The Nomentlature of Cornelius Nepos, for instance, con- 
sists of a vocabulary containing those words only which are used by 
Cornelius Nepos, and whieh the child will want to look for in reading 
that author. ‘These words ‘are classed according to their grammatical 
divisions, and their terminations. In M. Ordinaire’s system of instrue- 
tion, the dawning reason of the child is always called in as auxiliary to 
its memory. The children learn to reason correctly, at the same time 
that they learn Latin. This is too much by one half, say the Jesuits. 

No children ought to be taught to reason except those born of noble 
parents, or beware another revolution. About the year 1860 the 
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children of ten years old, who are now receiving M. Ordinaire’s indj- 
rect but most excellent lessons in logie, will have entered on the busj- 
ness of life, and this period they look forward to with alarm. I con- 
fess that I am of the opinion of the Congregation. Most of the good 
schools in Paris adopt whoily, or in part, M. Ordinaire’s method, always 
londly protesting that they despise and abhor his dangerous logic, and 
that they only adept his system as aspeedy way of teaching Latin. 

The Count de Chabrol, Prefect of Paris, who, more a King, in fact, 
than half the Sovereigns of Germany, has the absolute and irrespon- 
sible administration of a revenue of 2,400,000/., enjoys an existence 
which sueceeding Prefects will look back upon with fruitless envy and 
regret, when the children educated by M. Ordinaire are come to an 
age to take part in public affairs. This fortunate man, for the amuse- 
ment of his royal leisure, has taken to the study of statistics with great 
suceess. He has given a place of 2,400/. a-year to the Baron Four- 
rier, a man of first-rate scientific attainments, whom Boraparte took 
with him to Egypt, and, on his return, buried in a country prefecture. 
The pity we feel for the martyr of St. Helena must not make us forget, 
that what he feared more than any thing in the world was a thinking 
head. The Jesuits have the same dread of reflection, but not the same 
power of stifling it. M. Fourrier was dismissed from his prefectship 
by the Bourbons, and became the clerk of his old colleague, M. de 
Chabrol, Prefect of Paris under the Bourbons, as he had been under 
Napoleon. M. Fourrier has produced an excellent statistical account 
of Paris. Similar investigations, carried on for a century, would place 
political economy on a footing with the exact. scieaces. It must be 
confessed, that in spite of all the labours of Adam Smith, Ricardo, 
M‘Culloch, Mill, Say, Malthus, &e. that science is still very far 
from having reached the perfect certainty, which is the peculiar charm 
of mathematics. 

M. de Chabrol has not only set M. Fourrier to write this statistical 
account of Paris, but has also published a statistical account of the 
provinces of Savona, Oneiglia, Acqui, and Mondovia, which form the 
old department of Montenotte, so called from one of Bonaparte’s first 
victories in 1796. This work, consisting of two octavo volumes, is & 
master-piece of its kind; it becomes interesting from its extreme truth 
and accuracy. Such a book should be read as a perfect model of 
complete description. Happily the country in which chance established 
M. de Chabrol as Prefect, is very interesting.. Half of it is Italian 
and half French. The work is divided into six sections, Ist, The 
topography of the department of Montenotte; 2d, Its popalation ; 3d, 
Its history; 4th, Its agriculture; Sth, Its manufactures; 6th, Its 
maritime and internal commerce with Genoa, Piedmont, and France. 
I confidently recommend M., de Chabrol’s book to all people of curiosity 
who intend to make the tour of Italy. They will find an infinitely 
greater number of accurate, clear, and perfectly true descriptions and 
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ideas, than in M. Lullin de Chateauvieux's Lettres sur ['Italié, so 
puffed at Geneva. If France possessed a work on each of her eighty- 
six departments comparable to the admirable one of M. de Chabrol, it 
would be almost impossible for the Chamber of Deputies to mistake in 
the internal legislation of the country. Need I add, that the Bourbon 
Government throws every possible obstacle in the way of the confec- 
tion of books like M. de Chabrol’s. If it were not for the consummate 
address of this gentleman, he would probably find that he had grati- 
fied his vanity at the expence of his ambition. 

M. Dunoyer, formerly editor of the Censeur Européen, and one of 
the most powerful-minded men in France, is about to publish a pro- 
found treatise, entitled, “ Za Morale et l’ Industrie considérécs dans 
leur rapport avec la Liberté.” M. Dunoyer, in concert with M. 
Comte, now an exile in England, published the Censeur Européen 
immediately after the first restoration in 1814. On Bonaparte’s return 
from the island of Elha, he was so much afraid of this journal, which 
in its principles and its courage resembled your Westminster Review, 
that he tried to buy over the authors of it by the promise of a prefec- 
ture to each. Under Bonaparte these were splendid appointments. 
Messieurs Comte and Dunoyer, although both poor, rejected them. 
The Duke of Otranto, (the infamous Fouché,) alarmed at this refusal, 
exclaimed, “ these are very dangerous men!” In the flourishing days 
of the empire, he would have had both assassinated by accommodating 
gens-d’armes, as M. Froté was, near Caen. M. Dunoyer, as fearless 
in reproving the people of France as in attacking her tyrants, instead 
of basely flattering them in the manner of the Constitutionnel, boldly 
tells them the truth. “ Why is the Frenchman of 1825 essentially a 
slave in spite of the horrible state of alarm in which the nation keeps 
the Bourbons?’ ‘To this question M. Dunoyer boldly replies: “ Be- 
cause a Frenchman who could make eight hundred a year by a 
respectable and independent employment, chooses to abandon. his 
business, and to take from Government a miserable place of sous- 
préfet, which brings him in about a hundred and sixty pounds a year, 
but which flatters his vanity, gives him the right of vexing his neigh- 
bours, and, consequently, makes every body obsequious to him.” As 
an example of this, a merchant at Paris is mentioned—a liberal—a man 
of sense, capable of appreciating the utility of the Charter, and pos- 
sessing an income of four thousand a year. Well, this man would 
renounce his principles and leave his bank, if the Government would 
only make him sous-préfet, in which character he must become aceom- 
plice to a hundred vexatious acts, and lend himself to all the knaveries 
and juggling tricks of the eleetions. M. Dunoyer is the only liberal 
writer who does not flatter the nation, who dares to tell us, “ you 
make yourselves slaves, and therefore you have tyrants.” No people 
ever enjoys more liberty than what it forces its sovereign to leave it. 
M. Dunoyer’s book is too true to be proné. He has dared to unmask 
the patriotism of our famous banker, Lafitte. His book is a faithful 
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representation of the state of society among us for the last five and 
thirty years. In this sense of the word, this work is a very good sup- 
plement to Mignet’s History of the Revolution. 

The French of 1825 adore place, because, since the days of Louis 
XIV., a man has hardly been thought noble unless he exercised some 
ealling paid by Government; trade has always been a degradation ; 
you may see one proof of this in Sedaine’s Comedy of Le Philosophe 
sans le Savoir,in which, par parenthese,is one of Mademoiselle Mars’ 
finest parts. No labours were noble but those paid by the King — 
Thus it was decreed by the classes which had secured to themselves 
the monopoly of places, and who were in this matter both judges and 
parties. The French, who are more distinguished for wit and talent 
than for good sense, and who always prefer a pun or a joke to a sound 
and conclusive argument, took their ideas of what was honoradle from 
the nobles themselves, who, of course, pronounced that those occupa- 
tions to which they addicted themselves were the only ones worthy of 
respect. 

This silly, childish prejudice, is still in foree, as you may see from 
the instance of the banker of four thousand a year, who wishes fer a 
place as sous-préfet. 

A new weekly journal has just been established, with a view. to the 
propagation of manly and rational sentiment on the subject of trade 
and commerce. This journal adopts the principles of the celebrated 
M. de St. Simon, who was an inferior kind of Jeremy Bentham; he was 
the son of the Duke de St. Simon, and procured a high reputation by his 
excellent Mémoires sur I Histoire de Louis XIV.; he was also 
Count and Grandee of Spain, which high distinctions were never made 
known to the world until the day of his interment, six years ago; he 
was the founder of an extremely zealous sect. The useful journal in 
question, called the Producteur, is the work of his disciples. 

We have had a very successful tragedy this month at the Théatre 
Francais, which is usually so dull. It is true that the public have 
pretty well avenged themselves for the ennui they have suffered there. 
The monthly pay of each actor, (i. e. a twenty-fourth of the receipts) 
was eighty pounds in Napoleon’s time. Last month it was about fifteen 
pounds, This unhappy Theatre is ruined by being under the direction 
of M. Sosthenes de la Rochefoucault, a favorite of Charles X., and, 
like his master, a very polite man, but eminently gifted with the 
talent of ruining all the Theatres with which he hag any concern. 

Lord Davenant is a play in four.acts, and in prose, by Messrs. Vial 
and Gensoul. The general fault of the drama is, that it paints the 
miseries inseparable from our condition as men. M. de Talleyrand 
one day said, Apropos, of the Pie Voleuse, (the Maid and the Magpie.) 
that the drama was a blasphemy. It: is almost always an attack on 
the justice and benevolence of the Supreme Being. Lord Davenant is 
a voluptuary who, like Don Juan, thinks that the shortest way of se- 
ducing a woman is to marry her. Upon this principle he married in 
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England, after having already married in America under the name of 
Sanders. But Lord’ Davenant is a blockhead. Before a man has 
recourse to crime, he ought to be very sure that he is insensible to 
remorse, otherwise he has done nothing for his own happiness. Lord 
Davenant comes to London with his bride, and a son by a first wife, 
who died before either of his later marriages. He is dreadfully 
agitated by remorse. Goingone morning to the Admiralty in White- 
hall, this unhappy bigamist suddenly meets in the street-—whom do 
you think !—No less a person than his former wife, the poor American 
girl, Cecilia Dorner. He returns home—his son entreats him to con- 
sent to his ution with a woman he adores—this woman turns out to be 
no other than Cecilia Dorner. All the persons of the Drama now unite 
in pouring maledictions on the head of the wretched Davenant. He is 
exposed to the lamentations and reproaches of his wife and son—the 
brother of Cecilia calls to ask him to take charge of his sister whilst 
he seeks out the villain Sanders—he suspects Sir Henry, an intimate 
friend of Lord Davenant, to be Sanders, from the circumstance of 
Cecilia having seen her husband in Sir Henry’s carriage—he then 
brings his sister to Lord Davenant’s house—the unhappy Lord is of 
course convicted of the crime of marrying two wives. Overwhelmed 
by the reproaches of a chorus, consisting of his two wives, his son, his 
American brother-in-law, and his friend Sir Henry, and finding it 
impossible to endure the clamour, he blows out his brains. The Cen- 
sorship thought this dénouement very immoral—it seems to me, on the 
contrary, exemplary, as teaching the great moral lesson that a 
bigamist has no other way of escaping his wives than by blowing out his 
brains. The public, mortally tired of pompous bombastic tragedies 
in verse, like the Sigismond of the classique M. Viennet, are delighted 
to find people at the Théatre Francais, who say what they have to 
say in simple and natural language, and have gone fifty nights to see 
the unhappy Lord Davenant, while the pompous tragedies in verse 
draw nobody after the fourth time of acting, whatever the newspapers 
may say about their success. ' : 

The Government and the’ Academy have taken the row of boxes 
under their ‘special protection. Two hundred lucrative places of 
Professor, Librarian, &c., are distributed among people who manu- 
facture tragedies in Alexandrine verse, provided they do but rigorously 


observe the unities of time and place. Men of talent, on the contrary. _ 


like M. Scribe and M. Ymbert, are persecuted by the Censorship, and 
get nothing from Government [but bad treatment. M. de Corbiére, 
Minister of the Interior, has been trying for the last year to shut the 
Gymnase. *“ All the pieeés acted at that Theatre,” as the Minister 
wittily observed, “ turn the present state of manners into ridicule.”— 
The three papers in the pay of Ministers prove, every morning, that 
all is going on well—that every thing is perfect under the reign of the 
best of Kings. Your’s trity, P. N. D. G. 
Nov. 1824. 2F 
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LETTER TO JOSEPH HUME, ESQ. MP. 


Mr. Evrror,—The character which your journal has recently 
assumed, in combining solid information with matters of transient inte- 
rest, and in adding utility to amusement, has induced a Correspondent 
to request from you the insertion of the subsequent letter. He is the 
more encouraged to do it, from observing, in some of your preceding 
numbers, suggestions of an analogous nature; hints thrown out to 
the members of our legislative body, towards the introduction of laws 
which, though apparently trifling in their objects, would not be so in 
their consequences. He alludes here to certain regulations respecting 
hackney-coaches, a subject which has often already been under legis- 
lative regulation; to a second respecting druggists ; and to the sug- 
gestions of yet another correspondent, respecting the propriety of some 
similar attempt to check the frequency of fires, so often the produce of 
carelessness or culpable neglect. 

In writing this letter, he hopes to call the attention, at least of the 
active and useful individual to whom it is addressed, to the subject 
which it embraces, if not also to that last which he has just named, as 
well as, perchance, to the other subject, which has equally called forth 
the remark and indignation of one of your former correspondents. This 
is the abuse just alluded to, to which, in your journal, the ludicrous title 
of Death in the Gallipot has been applied ; an abuse far too grave and 
too serious in its results to admit of being contemplated as a jest, or 
the remarks on it as a mere squib to amuse lounging readers for an 
hour. 

Your present correspondent trusts at least that Mr. Joseph Hume, 
whom to name is to praise, is one of your readers ; and if he is not, it 
will be for you to render him such without delay, The activity of his 
parliamentary life has proved that the public good is the leading object 
of his thoughts; and although that activity has hitherto taken a more 
brilliant direction, though it has been oceupied in subjects of lofty 
importance, he will not probably disdain to display his benevolence and 
his desire for utility, on objects of far minor apparent importance. 


To Joseph Hume, Esq. MP. 

Sir,—The energy and aetivity which you have displayed in your 
parliamentary career, has induced me to apply to you, above all other 
nien, to propose to the Legislature a bill for the further regulation 
of steam-vessels. If the public opinion has for some time demanded 
this regulation, it has not yet been brought before the parliament, and 
I do not know how it could be placed in better hands than your own. 

The extent of this navigation round our coasts, now daily inereasing, 
the more extended communication with the opposite shores, and above 
all, the greater boldness of those vessels in undertaking winter 
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voyages, has for some time rendered imperative a regulation, which 
appears to have been neglected originally, and which might, at the 
beginning, have been neglected with impunity; though it is impos- 
sible any longer to contemplate the consequences of this neglect 
without justifiable alarm. 

If the proprietors of those vessels had shown any compliance with 
the public opinion and the public anxiety; if they had not, after long 
and loud remonstrances, shown a determination not to adopt a re- 
gulation equally demanded by humanity and prudence, the inter- 
ference of the legislature would have been as unnecessary as it is 
often improper, when it directs or compels individuals to do what they 
ought to be permitted to do from their own impulses. But they have 
had abundant time, and have experienced daily remonstrances in vain ; 
and it now seems absolutely necessary that the law should do for 
the people what they are unable to do for themselves; that it should 
step forward to protect the lives of its subjects from those dangers 
or events to which those, in whose power they are thrown, have deter- 
mined to pay no attention. 

And this interference is justified by its own authority and its own 
precedents. It was the ambition of those vessels, originally, to out- 
strip each other in velocity, careless of security. The parliament in- 
terfered, and enacted its laws respecting the engines; regulating the 
boilers, the safety-valves, and the quality of the engines themselves, 
And the advantages of those regulations have been extensive and 
beneficial ; not merely in the proteetion of life and safety, but to the 
very proprietary, to the active capital of the country itself, and to that 
facility of communication, on which so much of our commercial pros- 
perity depends. Such was the just terror of the public against this 
mode of conveyance when acting under the engine of high pressure, 
as it is called, that the present force and full communication never 
would have been established ; and even yet, the public, unable to dis- 
tinguish one class of engine from another, and naturally impressed 
with the remains of its original terror, is far from satisfied respecting 
the security of that which is assuredly the most seeure, the least 
hazardous, mode of navigation, and class of vessel, that has ever. yet 
appeared ; a contrivance, in fact, which has nearly robbed the sea of 
all its terrors. 

But the public continues to retain a very just terror on one subject, 
which ought not to have been overlooked in the original act, and to 
which I now beg-leave to call your attention; as the remedy may be 
added, and ought, without further loss of time, to be added, in the form 
of an amendment to the actin question. 

Steam vessels have already been lost; and: as the navigation of 
our intricate, rocky, and shallow shores increases, it must be expected 
that, notwithstanding their especial power of working off from a lee 
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shore, they must again be lost; particularly in thick weather and gales 
of wind, and in that winter navigation which has now taken place 
on so many points. An engine may also be disabled; but it is unne- 
cessary to state in how many ways such an accident may happen; nor 
need I remind you of one event of this nature on the western coast, some 
years ago, where an immense number of passengers were drowned. 

Even did such an accident never happen, that sense of comparative 
security which is due to the passengers, demands the regulation to 
which I allude, and which, I trust your well-known activity will shortly 
carry into effect. 

At present, be the size of the vessel and the number of the passen- 
gers and crew what they may, there is no other boat than the small 
cock-boat over the stern, which will seldom hold half of the crew, 
much less any passengers. ‘There is thus, not only no prospect of 
escape, but not even the possibility of it; and it is unnecessary to 
figure to ourselves the terror and anxiety which must follow in cases of 
danger, nor the consequences that would happen in case of stranding, or 
wreck, or other accidents. We might have supposed that the very pro- 
prietors, or the crew itself, would have, long since, seen and represented 
this gross neglect ; but as it has not been done, there is no remedy but 
to render the carrying of a sufficient number of boats compulsory. 

Nor is there any difficulty to be offered in the nature of an excuse, 
as these vessels are peculiarly free of incumbrances on deck, and 
therefore remarkably adapted for carrying boats. There is not one 
that could not easily carry two boats in the waists, or in the gangway 
on each side of the main hatchway ; while some might even stow four 
without any incumbrance, or three; one of them a midships, between 
the main and foremasts, in addition to the cock-boat over the stern, 
The dimensions of these boats might be regulated, partly by the room 
for stowage on deck; while exe boat or more might even be fixed in 
the chains, as is usual in small vessels and king’s ships; but in any 
case, whatever exact regulations are to be adopted, they would be 
made to depend on an examination of the masters of these vessels, 
and so calculated to afford the means of saving, if not the whole, yet 
a large proportion of the average number of passengers in any case 
of emergency. 

For this reason, I shall not suggest any particulars respecting the 
number, quality, or dimensions of such boats, as those are matters 
which would naturally and properly be questions for a committee, and 
to be determined, for each class or dimension of steam-vessel, after 
the reception of evidence. But it also may be suggested, that in 
addition to this more secure and regular means of escape, it might be 
proper that a certain proportion of loose spars and planks should be 
maintained by each vessel, to be stowed on deck along the gunwales, at 
least.on the quarter; so that, in particular cases of emergency, they 
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might be converted into light rafts, or means of enabling single persons 
to escape to the shore.* 

I need only add, Sir, in conclusion, that I am not here speaking the 
sentiments of a raw landsman, or a timid citizen, contemplating the 
dangers of the ocean in Gallion’s Reach, but the opinions of seamen as 
bold as ever navigated the mountain seas of the Cap of Storms. 

lam, Sir, &c. NAVITA. 








BUTLERIANA. 
FROM UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS. 
No. Il, 


TuoveH the following unpublished fragment, from the pen of Butler, 
is not distinguished by the finish and sustained wit of Hudibras, it is 
not unworthy the attention of the curious. All the works of this cele- 
brated wit are remarkable for their unpruned luxuriance ; he never 
thinks he has said enough ; carried away by the unbounded fertility of 
his imagination, he does not know when to stop, and yet such is the 
exuberance of his ideas, that he never seems to exhaust the subject he 
takes in hand, but leaves an impression upon the mind of the reader, 
that he could go on in the same strain for ever. In the present incom- 
plete story, this too great luxuriance is more particularly observable ; 
it is also careless, rough, and unpolished ; in short, it is Butler’s muse 
in an undress. ) 

There is something very humourous as well as novel in the mode of 
endowment to which the doctor resorts to supply his wife with pin- 
money: the subject possesses all the requisites for a diverting story ; 
but Butler has shown as little care for the story in this as in other 
instances—it is only used as a vehicle for his sentiments and satirical 


remarks. ; 
THE DOCTOR AND HIS WIPE’S PIN MONEY. 


There was a doctor, that with sturdy pains, 
And many years vexation of his brains ; 
Believ’d h’ had found out, (as they call their guesses) 
An universal cure for all diseases ; 

And now durst challenge death to do its worst, 
And meet him at more weapons, if it durst, 
Than ever charlatan, upon a wall, 

Did post him up, to play a prize with all ; 
And rout him easily, at all the ills, 

With which the coward clogs the weekly bills ; 
This being resolv’d, he now began to count 

To what his fees, would in a year amount ; 





* The fatal accident which has just befallen the Comet Steam Packet in the Clyde, 
and since these observations have been in print, confirms our Correspondent’s sugges- 
tions in a most melancholy manner. As the Comet was going down, a wretched 
yawl, incapable of holding a tenth part of the passengers, was alone to be found. 
The dreadful consequence fills the mind of the public at this very moment, and affords 
an awful commentary on this letter. We may thus hope that some good at least may 
be extracted from this signal catastrophe.—Ep, 
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And found them rise (each malady being cast 
One with another rather with the least, 
Than over rated) to a sum more vast, 
Than all the public thieveries could waste. 
Some times he thought of building hospitals 
And setting up his name upon the walls 
Where those of all professions that had liv’d 
By physic formerly, might be reliev’d, 
But then he guest that would but make them worse, 
And hinder some to take a better course ; 
For those endowments always are possest, 
By none but those that have deserv’d them least, 
And therefore rather pitch on colleges 
Where lazy drones might study sleep and ease 
And dunces, that are fit for nothing else 
Might loose their times industriously in cells, 
But then he call’d to mind, there are such store 
Of these already, that to set up more, 
Where greater numbers freely might retreat, 
And take degrees to loiter, sleep, and eat, 
The church and state in times might want supplies 
Of able men to be employ’d and rise 
And fore’d to take in, though against their hearts, 
Men of indifferent honesty and parts. 
One afternoon his wife unsatisfied 
With what her share amounted to divide ; 
Who had endow’d her with some slight disease 
To buy her pins, and trinkets, with her fees ; 
After a fond and counterfeit caress 
Of false and artificial tenderness, 
She thought at last to wheedle and trepan 
Of some more maladies, the good old man, 
And told him in a child’s affected tone, 
She must have more diseases of her own ; 
For those she had already would not bring 
The money in, as true as any thing. 
And therefore some small gruntling must, to adjust 
The sum, b’ allow’d, indeed it must. | 
And though my only naming of a sum 
Has made thee look a little tiny grum. 
For when but two are buried in a week, 
It is not ike that many should be sick. 
And when diseases happen to fall short 
I am not like to fare the better for’t. 
What times were those, had we but had it then 
When every week eight thousand died or ten ! 
And when we shall again have such a season, 
I see but little hope we have in reason ; 
And therefore as I said some paltry ail 
Must be allow’d for. what is like to fail. 
Quoth he ; that mad extravagance, the pick,* 
* Pick, pica, a depraved appetite, a longing : it occurs also in Hudibmes. 
And though it have the pique and long 
Tis still for something in the wrong, 
As women long when they ’re with child, 
For things extravagant and wild—Hrd. P, T11/C. U1. 
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Of which your sex perpetual is sick, 

That longs for what was never meant for food ; 
And loath’s as much the wholesome, and the good ; 
I find is proof against the grossest power 

Of medicine, though my universal cure 

Is still unsatisfied in some defects 

And failings of our better temper’d sex. 

And still the expectation of fruition, 

Determine in as vain, and idle wishing. 

Have I not freely given thee the meazles, 

With one as rich and hopeful a disease else ? 
Only to buy thee pins, and to defray 

The charge of trinkets to be thrown away ? 
That b’ing cast up, have been found out to clear 
All charges borne, two thousand pounds a year ? 
And is not that enough to bear expences, 

Of little trifles, and impertinences, 

At this rate nothing’s able to hold out, 

Until at last thou hast my pox and gout. 

I thought quoth she you had not been so nice, 
Of little beggarly infirmaties ; 

At least if you consider who it was 

That made your credit first, and medicines pass ; 
When all your dose of gingerbread and manna 
And isinglass, were but a penn’worth ana: 

Or who it was first supplied your tub * 

With journeywork, and brought in many a job ; 
Help’d you to patient makers of the trade 

That trusted you to take off all they made. 
Who payed you rent? the apothecary bribe, 

H’ allows of course to all that but prescribe. 

As he that came up then to fetch down whores 
To fill the country’s magazines with stores 

And to fill his empty, and exhausted stocks 
With fresh recruits for botches and the pox ; 
And when the infected charewoman had don’t 
He cur’d their manges on his own account ; 
And sent them up to follow their occupations 
And bring down new recruits the next vacations. 
She did not only furnish the disease 

But had you freely paid your bills and fees: 
When all your bus’ness was to talk of symptoms 
Though but of th’ itch and meazles or the grincams. 
’Tis true quoth he, this little shifting course 
We have been forced to take to avoid a worse ; 
And thou hast not been wanting for thy part 

In all a woman’s wit or art. 

Nor must we wholly give it over, yet 

Whatever ’tis our luck to loose or get. 

It has by others frequently been done 

And will be so again when we are gone ; 

Which makes me confident, the safest shift 

And easiest to be brought about is thrift. 
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Thou knows’t the charges of my house and table 
Must needs grow more and more considerable, 
And much must be, in projects that begin, 
Laid out at first for drawing vouchers in ; 

For when ’tis nothing but discourse and talk, 
We ought as much for all things else defalk : 
And much in reason is to be allow’d 

For making new designs beforehand good. 
Besides the vast expences for materials, 

Of dead mens bones embalm’d before their burials ; 
Porportionable hogsheads of may-dew, 

That are not like to be supplied b’ few ; 

With competent allowance of the mixture, 
Of the universal spirit, the elixir ; 

And several inches of the long straight line 
To which such wonders naturalists assign ; 
With equal doses of th’ os sacrum luz 

‘The immortal redeviver of the Jews ; 

And central fire that persecutes the species 
Of plants and minerals to the superficies ; 
With astral spirits, and Intelligences 

All probable to muluply expences. 

With other strange ingredients never known, 
And therefore like to go the better down. 
For universal med’cines are a trick 

That nature never meant to cure the sick, 
Unless by death the singular receipt 

To root out all diseases by the great. 

For universals deal in no one part 

Of nature, nor particulars of Art. 

And therefore that French quack that set up physic, 
Call’d his receipt a general specific ; 

As other mountebanks and charlatans 

Put off their own for other’s ignorance. 

For nothing.is so trité and ordinary 

As shifting doses by a’pothecary 

That wants a medicine in a doctors bill, 

And change th’ ingredient for another ill. 
For though in mortal poisons, every one, 

Is mortal universally alone ; 

Yet nature never made an antidote, 

To cure them all as easy as th’ are got ; 

Much less among so many variations, 

Of different maladies, and complications, 
Make all the contrarieties in nature, 

Submit themselves t’ an equal moderator. 
But if our medicine do but find success, 

We shall not want for what supplies we please : 
For all inventions difficult and hard 

Do seldom miss a competent reward. 

But if it should unluckily miscarry, 

We shall not want at least things necessary. 
For though we eommonly set up so soon, 

"Tis hard to get in practice, or be known, 
Until we’ve long applied t’ Apothecaries, 
Nurse keepers, coffee houses, ordinaries, 
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All sorts of greatmen’s lackies and valets, 


For sickmen are no patients held until 





Only to bait our-hooks, and spread our nets. 


They take the medicine as the greater ill. 
The least and most innocuous of diseases 


Are some times fore’d to practice in compliance 
To other’s humours, things below the science ; 
Have tricks to set diseases back, and aches 

To nicks of idler times, like finger watches 


Are desp’rater the nobler part it seizes, | 


And prorogations to give presant ease 

T’ adjourn but not recover a disease, 

With other curious arts enough to live 

In such dear times, but not grow rich and thrive. 
Like that Physician, who to get him fees, 

Kept store of cats to furnish him with fleas 

That when they bit the ladies, did him service, 
To pass for sharpness of the blood and scurvies. 
Or he that held mens inward fabric lay 

To justify Anatomy one way 


And that mankind was made to none effect % 


But only for a surgeon to dissect, 
Or that just judge upon the bench that steer’d 


As to the right or left he turn’d the indent i 
Gave notice for the plaintiff or defendant, 
For nothings now administer’d with safety 
Unless it be in velvet and Fustafety ; 
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ry, 
Whence men are brought to desp’rater distresses vt 
§ 


By catching physic rather then diseases ; 
Whence tis observed they frequently recover 
As soon as doctors do but give them over. t 
For when the sickly body and the soul 
Do chance to fall on one another foul, 
Their business is to talk secundum artem 


And to compound the controversy part’em. 4 
So those that serv’d their time t’ another trade, Ri 
And by themselves, are free 0’ th’ Doctors made, vhs 
Is like a voluntary Prince that’s free alt 


Of some mechanic trade or company. 

And though he understands no medicines name 
He knows them all by sight, and common fame. if 1 
And has so great opinion of their skill, ; h 
That he dares trust ’em to destroy or kill. - “4 
For ’tis not what they ’ve done, but what they ’ve earn’d, i 
That makes the best physicians, and most learn’d. — 

And great men use t’ admire the paltriest shifts © 

An argument of mighty parts, and gifts. 


For physic is a doubtful artifice, uo. 


As scissars when they cut but once, cut twice ; 

A Farrier is a doctor, ne’er the worse, 
For having been cordwainer to a horse, 4 
For nothing is more desperate than modes iy 
As plants can never thrive that grow in roads, le 
And when there is but one, at most in ten 
That nature takes for tithes, of all sick men. | 
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The rest miscarry, for the greatest part, 

By using too much or too little art, 

And by their own neglects, or vain excess 
Destroy themselves, instead of the disease, 

And he ’scapes himself, and what he takes 

Is proof against all smatterings of quacks. 

For those that do no hurt, at least secure 

‘Their patients from the desperate Fit, the cure 
So easy, that the natural’st empiric, 

A dog can do it, that grazes when he is sick : 
And all these interlopers have success 

Beyond the licenced Doctor or disease ; 

And charetans, that practice upon walls 

Recover more than all their hospitals, 

That rack and torture worse than common bangmen 
To rescue pox and botches from the gangreen, 
And every age brings forth some famous botches 
That sweeps the rabble, from their ablest poches. 
For all their reformados have been made 

Of bankrupt dealers, in some other trade. 

For some men thrive by being broke as well, 

As birds, are hatch’d by breaking of the shell ; 
And therefore tis not strange, the greatest clerk 
Has been bred up, like singing birds, in the dark. 


Cetera desunt. 
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No, Il. 
Portsmouth, August 19, 1762. 


Dear SisrEr—I am here only waiting for a wind to set sail for 
America. Billy stays behind, having some business in hand that will 
detain him a little longer, but I expect him over before winter. Poor 
old Peter is lately dead, but I am, thanks to God, very well, never 
better, and I hope now in a few months to have the pleasure of seeing 
you—for if I get home well, and continue so, I propose a journey to 
New England in the spring. My love to brother Mecom, and your 
children. I am, my dear Sister, 

Your affectionate Brother, 
B. FRANKLIN. 


me 


London, March 15, 1770. 

Dear Sisrrr—I received your kind letter of January 3d, from 
Philadelphia ; I am glad your visit there proves agreeable to you.— 
Since your family is so much redueed, I do not seé why you might not 
as well continue there, if you like the place equally with Boston. It 
would be a great pleasure to me to have you near me, but your own 
discretion must govern you. I purpose, God willing, to return this 
summer. With true regard, I am ever 


Your affectionate Brother, 
B. FRANKLIN. 


P.S.—Enclosed are some verses of Miss Stevenson’s. 
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Passy, Dec. 26, 1783. 

Dear SisTER—Our cousin, Mr. Williams, left London in June last, 
on his return to Boston. He carried some goods for you. I hope he 
arrived safe, though I have no letter from him. I have since sent him 
a bill of exchange for your account on Dr. Cooper, and signified my 
desire that the whole might be put to interest to produce a little 
annual income for you. 

I hope you continue to enjoy health, one of the best of God’s 
blessings. He has been pleased to continue mine to me through a long 
life hitherto, and I feel myself still strong and vigorous. T'oo seden- 
tary a life, occasioned by an employment that requires much writing, 
has brought upon me, sometimes the gout, and at length the stone. It 
has not yet become very painful, and if by the regimen I observe I can 
prevent its increase, it may, for the little time I can expect to live, 
be borne with. 

I am soliciting leave to come home, which, if I can obtain, we may 
yet once more see each other before we die.—Till when, I am ever, 
my dear Sister, Your affectionate Brother, 

B. FRAnNKun. 








UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


OXFORD. 


October 8.—The nomination of a Vice-Chancellor for the ensuing year, by the 
Right Hon. Lord Grenville, Chancellor of the University, was approved in full Con- 
vocation, when the Rev. Richard Jenkyns, DD. Master of Baliol College, was (a 
second time) invested with that office, with the usual formalities, and nominated his 
Pro- Vice-Chancellors, viz.—Rev. G. William Hall, DD. Master of Pembroke College ; 
Rey. John Collier Jones, DD. Rector of Exeter College ; the Rev. G. Rowley, DD. 
Master of University College ; and the Rev. Ashurst Turner Gilbert, DD. Principal 
of Brasenose College. 

Congregations will be holden for the purpose of granting Graces and conferring 
Degrees, on the following days,in the ensuing Term :—Thursday, Oct. 20; Thursday, 
Oct. 27 ; Thursday, Nov, 3; Thursday, Nov. 10; Thursday, Nov. 17; Thursday, 
Nov. 24; Thursday, Dec.1; Thursday, Dec. 8 ; Saturday, Dec. 17. 

October 10.—The first day of Michaelmas Term, the following degrees were con- 


ferred :— 
Masters of Arts. 


Rev. T. Wilkinson, Queen’s College. 
F, F. Edwards, Scholar of Corp. Christ. 
Rey. J. Ball, Fellow of St, John’s College. 
Bachelor of Arts. 
Rev. T. Sanderson, Magdalen Hall. 
The following gentlemen were appointed Examining Mastersin Jateris Humanioribus :-— 
Rev. C. Girdlestone, MA. Fellow of Balliol College. 
Rev. W. Kay, MA. Fellow of Lincoln College. 
Rev. P. Wynter, BD. Fellow of St. John’s College. 
Rev. Arthur Bennet Mesham, MA. and Frederick Francis Edwardes, MA. Scholars 
of Corpus Christi College, were admitted Fellows of that Society. 
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October 19.—Mr. Herbert Johason was admitted Scholar of Wadham College, 
October 20.—The following degrees were conferred :— 
Bachelors in Divinity. 
Rev. R. Scott, Brasenose College, Grand Compounder. 
Rev. J. W. Niblock, St. Edmund’s Hall. 
Masters of Arts. 
N. Hall, Trinity College, incorporated from the University of Dublin. 


Rev. C. Hedges, Lincoln College. Rev. J. Edwards, Worcester College. 
Rev. S. Robins, Exeter College. Rev. W. Martin, Merton Colle ge. 
Rev. W. H. Burroughs, Magdalen Hall. Rev. H. G. Dyke, Alban Hall. 

Rev. T. H. Causton, Christ Church. Rev. W. Lloyd, Brasenose College. 
Kev. J. Lupton, Chaplain of ChristChurch J. H. Underwood, Brasenose College. 


and New College. 
Bachelors of Arts. 


B. W.S. Vallack, Exeter College. 
J. L. Stowell, Queen’s College. 
E. J. Todd, Worcester College. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


October 1.—The following gentlemen were elected Fellows of Trinity College :— 
Richard W. Rothman, Charles J. Myers, Frederick Malkin, Wm. P. Wood, Francis 


“seed, and William Barham, Bachelors of Arts. 


October 10.—The first day of Term ; the following gentlemen were elected University 
Officers for the year ensuing :-— 
Proctors. 
Rev. Nicholas John Temple, MA. Sidney College. 
Rev. Henry Venn, MA. Queen’s College. 
Taxors. 
Rev. Thomas Dickes, MA. Jesus College. 
Rev. Henry Tasker, MA. Pembroke Hall. 
Moderators. 
Rev. John Hind, MA. Sidney College. 
Joshua King Esq. Queen’s College. 
Scrutators. 
Rev. John Dobson, MA. St. John’s College. 
Rev. Richard Crawley, MA. Magdalen College. 
On the same day the following degrees were conferred :— 
Masters of Arts. 


Rev. T. Hinde, Jesus College. G. G. Harvey, St. John’s Coilege. 
W. O’Brien, Trinity College. W. Elmhirst, St. John’s College. 
R. H. Lewin, Trinity College. E. Medley, Queen’s College. 

OF. Vyvyan, Trinity College. J.C. Dickens, Jesus College. 

Sympson, T rinity ‘ollege. T. H. W. Desbrisay, Jesus College. 

W. V. Langford, 1 rini ty College. T. Kennion, Christ College. 
R. Whittaker, St. John’s College. C. Smith, Christ College. 
H. Jesson, St. John’s College. H. W. Cottle, Sidney College. 


October 12,—The following gentlemen were appointed the Caput for the year en- 
suing :— 
The Vice Chancellor. 
Rev. C. Wordsworth, DD. Master of Trinity College, Div. 
Rey. D. G. Wait, LL.D. St. John’s College, Law. 
J. F. Woodhouse, Esq. MD. Caius College, Physic. 
Rev. J. C. Ebden, MA, Trinity Hall, Sen. Non. Regent. 
Rev. H. Law, MA. St. John’s, Sen. Regent. 
Congregations will be held on the following days of the present Term :—Wednes- 
day, Oct, 19, at eleven; Wendesday, Oct. 26, at eleven; Wednesday, Nov. 16, at 
eleven ; Wednesday, Dec; 7, at eleven; Friday, Dec. 16, (end of term) at ten. 
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A Grace having passed the Senate to the following effect—that those to whom the 
Sunday afternoon turns at St. Mary’s, and the turns for Christmas day and Good 
Friday are assigned, shall, from the beginning of November, 1825, to the end of 
May, 1826, provide no other substitute than such as are appointed in conformity with 
that Grace ; the following persons have been elected, each for the month to which his 
name is affixed :— 

182). November....Mr. Le Bas, Trinity College. 
December....Dr. Wait, St. John’s College. 

1826. January......Mr. Hornbuckle, St. John’s College. 
February ....Dr. Hollingworth, Peterhouse. 
March .,...-Mr. Grylls, Trinity College. 
April........Mr. Rose, Trinity College. 
May ....ccse Mr. Chevallier, Catharine Hall. 

October 19.—At a congregation held this day the following degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelors of Arts, 
William G. Cookesley, Fellow of King's College. 
William H. Tucker, Fellow of King’s College. 
Richard Wright, Trinity College. 

The Rev. W. L. P. Garnons, BD. Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, and William 
Henry Walker, MA. of Queen’s College, were appointed Pro-Proctors. 

The following gentlemen were appointed Examiners for Classical Honours in the 
Jent Term, 1826 :—Rev. H. Law, MA. Fellow of St. John’s College; Rev. James 
Scholefield, MA. Fellow of Trinity College ; Rev. John Graham, MA. Fellow of 
Christ College ; Rev. Temple Chevallier, MA. Catharine Hall. The Rev. W. L. P. 
Garnons, BD. Fellow of Sidney College, and the Rev. Joseph Dewe, M.A, Fellow 
of Queen’s College, were appointed Examiners of the 7th and 8th Classes. 

The following gentlemen were appointed to conduct the previous examination of 
Junior Sophs in the ensuing Lent Term :—Rev. W. L. P. Garnons, BD. Fellow of 
Sidney College ; Rev. S. Fennell, MA. Fellow of Queen’s College ; Rev. Charles 
Green, MA. Fellow of Jesus College ; Rev. T. Chevallier, MA. Catharine Hall, 
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Oxford.—Rev. Spencer Madan, MA. to the Vicarage of Tiverton; Patron, Rev. 
hailey Whitehead, MA.—Rev. Edward Montagu Salter, MA. to the Rectory of 
Swanton Novers cum Woodnorton, in the County of Norfolk.—Rev. Charles Davies, 
to the Chancellorship of the Cathedral Church of Devon. 

Cambridge.—Rev. Robert Jefferson, DD. to the Rectory of South Kilvington, York- 
shire ; Patrons, the Master and Fellows of Sidney College,—Rev. Justly Hill, MA. 
to be Archdeacon of Buckingham.—Rev. G. Day, to the Vicarage of Bedingham, 
Norfolk ; Patron, R. Slone, Esq.—Rev. R. Prettyman, to the Rectory of Wrough- 
ton, Wiltsx—Rev. R. Mountain, to the Rectory of Havant, Hants.—Rev. G. Osborne, 
BA, to the Rectory of Stainby with Gunby, Lincolnshire ; Patron, the Earl of Har- 
borough.—Rev. Henry Tacey, to the Rectory of Swanton Morley, with the Chapel of 
Worthing annexed, Norfolk ; Patron, Edward Lombe, Esq. of Great Melton.—Rev. 
William Clark, MA. to the Rectory of Gursley, Yorkshire; Patrons, the Master and 
Fellows of Trinity College.—Rev. John Ellicott, LLB, to the Rectory of Horn, alias 
Hornfield, in the County of Rutland; Patron, Sir Gerard Noel, Bart.—Rev. Revett 
Shepherd, to the Rectory of Thwaite, Suffolk; Patron, Join W. Shepherd, Esq.— 
Rev. John Ackroyd, to the Rectory of Egmere, with the village of Holkham annexed, 


Norfolk ; Patron, Thos. W. Coke, Esq. 








LIST OF PROJECTED WORKS. 
The English Gentleman’s Library Companion. By William Goodhugh. 
Waterloo, or the British Minstrel; a Poem. By J. H. Bradfield. 
Laconics, or the best Words of the best Authors. Part I. 
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Pacts and Fancies, or Mental Diversions. By the Author of Solace of an Invalid. 

Time’s Telescope for 1826. 

A New Medical and Surgical Dictionary. 

Moral Hebrew Tales, translated from ancient Hebrew Works. By Mr. Hyman 
Hurwitz. 

An English and Gaelic, and Gaelic and English Dictionary. 

Narrative of a Tour by a Party of Missionaries in the Sandwich Islands. By the 
Rev. W. Ellis. ‘ 

Practical Botany, in two Parts. By Dr. Johns, FLS. 

A Translation of Mignet’s History of the French Revolution. 








LIST OF WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


Phantasmagoria, or Sketches of Life and Literature. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

Tales of the Wild and Wonderful. Post 8vo. 

Sacred Harmonies. By T. Edwards. 12s. 

Dr. Grey’s Memoria Technica, revised and abridged by J. H. Todd. 12mo, 4s, 6d. 
Herban, a Poem. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Antiquary’s Portfolio. By J.S. Forsyth. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

The Life of Sheridan. By Thomas Moore. 4to. 3l. 3s. 


——— 





PRIGES OF SHARES IN THE PRINCIPAL CANALS, DOCKS, 
WATER-WORKS, MINES, &C. 





; Per 
CANALS. . | share. INSURANCE OFFICES. 


250 Alliance. ...... see 
Birmingham 340 Ditto Marine 

Coventry 1200 Globe . ...ccccccccccoseeces 
Ellesmere and Chester , 125 Guardian. ......0..ceeeeees 
Grand Junetion 300 Imperial 

Hudderstield .......scccccsccces 30 
Kennet and Avon 26 
SNINUE 0 0550000000000068en0n 44 Royal Exchange 
Leeds and Liverpool 500 
Oxford 800 
Regent's 50 MINES. 
Rochdale 115 
Stafford and Worcester é 800 Anglo-Mexican.......- eeece 
Trent and Mersey Ditto Chili 

Warwick and Birmingham Brasiliad ..oo0 dee os cics cess ov'es 
COCO oy 09000) 004 000 taped. 
GRR kc coe dce ccc covenseods 
Columbian ........-eee+0++ 
General Mining 

Haytien 

Potosi ceeeereccece eeeeeeee 
Real Del Monte 

Rio de la Plata . 

United Mexican...... 











Y 
UE deameal 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Australian Agricultural Comp.100 
South London Canada Agricultural Ditto.. 1 
West Middlesex Colombian Ditto 100 
Mexican Trading Ditto 
Columbian Pearl Fishery... . 
Coral and Pearl Ditto....... 40 
GAS COMPANTES. Gold Coast Association 

Gas Engine Carriage....... 100 
City of London General Steam Navigation .. 100 
Ditto, New Equitable Loan Ban 50 
Imperial Irish Provincial Bank 

United General Rio dela Plata Agricul. Comp. 100 
Westminster ... West India Company. ...... 100 























Rosert W. Moore, Broker, 
20, Token-house-yard, Lothbury. 
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BIRTHS. 


Sept. 17. At the College of Glasgow, the lady of D. K. Landford, Eaq. a daughter. 
18. At Allerton Lodge, near Liverpool, the lady of William James, Esq. M.P. a son. 
23. The lady of John Hamilton Colt, Esq. a daughter. 
27. At his house in Russell-square, the lady of George Dar'ing, M. D. a daugliter. 
— At his house in Great Marlborough-street, the lady of Joshua Mayhew, Esq. a son. 
— At Newnham Paddox, Warwickshire, the Countess of Denbigh, a daughter. 
October 2. At Corneybury, Herts, the lady of William Butt, Esq. a daughter. 
— At Ensemere Hill, Ullswater, the lady of John Charles Bristow, Esq. a daughter. 
3. At Egham, Mrs. B. Burton, a son, 
5.°At Peckham, the lady of Alexander Fraser, of Thavie's Inn, Esq. a daughter. 
11. At Denmark Hill, the lady of C. D. Gordon, Keq. a daughter. 
12. At Abbots Ripton, Huntingdon, the lady of J. Bonfroy Rooper, Esq. a daughter. 
18. Mrs. J. W. Borradale, a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 


September 19. At St. Martin’s Outwich, Beaumont, only gon of the late William Atkinson, Esq. of 
Caleutta, to Elizabeth, only daughter of the Rev. J. J. Ellis. 

9. At St. Mary's, Lambeth, Isaac Jones, Esq. of Clapton, to Ellen, fourth daughter of Edward 
Wilson, Esq. of his Majesty’s Customs. 

91. At Walford, Edward Fearnley Whittingstall, Esq. to Mrs. M. Lewin, both of Watford. 

22. At Andover, Douglas Skelton, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, to Charity, the youngest daughter of ——- 
Parker, Esq. of the former place. 

— At Bath, George Huddleston Thomas, Esq, 7th Madras Light Cavalry, and youngest son of the 
late Archdeacon Thomas, to Mary Anne, eldest daughter of the Rev. T. Broadhurst, Belvedere 
House, in that city. 

97. At St. John’s, Hackney, George Bowley Medley, Esq. to Hester, second daughter of John Rucker 
Webb, Esq. of the Island of Jamaica, 

28, Robert Wilson, Esq. of Thames-street, London, to Miss Harriet Weston, of Warnford, Hants. 

— At Brighton, William Kirkpatrick, Esq. of the Isle of Wight, to Frances Anne, daughter of the 
late Alexander Maitland, jun. Esq. 

29. At St. Pancras New Church, the Rev. John Williams, of Cardiff, Glamorganshire, to Sarah 
Wilson, eldest daughter of J. P. Lockhart, Esq. of Tavistock-square. 

— At Hornsey Church, the Rev. William Plesgrave, A.M. Trinity College, Cambridge, to Sarah 
Isabella, daughter of the late Rev. Joshua Whiteley of Leeds. 

— At St. Mary’s, Mary-la-bonne, James Horatio Fenn, Esq. of the Cityto Mary Ann, second daughter 
of William Swan, Esq. Portman-street, Portman-square. 

October 1. At St. George’s Church, Hanover-square, Louis Edmond Mechin, eldest son of Baron 
Mechin, Officer of the Legion of Honour, and Member of the Chamber of Deputies, to Maria 
Theresa, eldest daughter of Charles Dumergue Esq. of Albermarle-street. 

3. At Linton, Richard Hodges, Esq. of Maidstone, to Elizabeth Heath, only daughter of John Allsop, 
Esq. of Wester Hill. 

4. At St. Mary's, Mary-la-bonne, George James Cholmondeley, Esq. to the Hon. Mary Elizabeth 
Townshend, daughter of Lord Viscount Sidney. 

5. By special licence, George Meara, Esq. of Canaghmore, county of Waterford, to Sarah Catherine, 
third daughter of the late Hon. Edward and Lady Arabella Ward, of Castle Ward, County of 
Down. 

6.—At St, Margaret's, Westminster, Charles Ronalds, Esq. of Croydon, to Caroline Amelia, daughter 
of C. W. Fisher, Esq. of Kensington-place. 

Il. Thomas Hay, jun, Esq. of Grafton-street, Fitzroy-square, to Jane Sarah, second danghter of 
Nicholas Jourdain, Esq. of Finsbury-square. 

— At Winchester, the Lord Bishop of Barbadoes, to Sarah Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Thomas Rennel!, Dean of Winchester. 

12. At St. James’s church, Lloyd Bamtord Hesketh, Esq. to Lady Emily Lyfgon. 

October 15.—At St. Pancras New Church, John, second son of Charles Sewell, Esq. of Clarendon- 
square, to Mary Eliza Cimbaloni, of the same place. 

— At Haydon, in the county of Norfolk, Henry Handley, Esq. M.P., to the Hon. Caroline Edwards, 
eldest daughte: to Lord Kensington. 

_ DEATHS, 

September 18,—Edmund Burke, Esq. of Eagle’s Cliff, near Yarm. 

20. At Ryde, in the Isle of Wight, Sarah, wife of W.S. Jones, Esq. of the Crown Office, 

21. At Leamington, Henry William, eldest son of William Young Knight, Esq. of Great Marlborough- 


street. 

2. At Epsom, Surrey, aged 41, William Haygarth, Esq. of Langham-place, eldest son of Dr. Hay- 
garth, of Bath. 

25. In the 26th year of her age, Mary Elizabeth Margaret, fourth daughter of Walter Boyd, of 
Plaistow Lodge, Esq. M. P. 

— Isabella, the wife of John Cologan, Esq. 
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